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WHAT  TO  LOOK  FOR 
WHEN  YOU  BUY  TRACTOR  TIRES: 


^  1.  RULER. STRAIGHT  LUGS  come 

closer  together  at  shoulders  — 
and  so  take  wedge-in  bites  that 
hold  soil  in  place  — to  give 
Goodyear  tires  greater  grip. 


The^  ruler-stnight  lugs 
pull  bettsr-weur  better! 


2.0.P.E.N  C.E-N-T-E.R  pioneered 
by  Goodyear.  Farm  experience 
proves  it  bites  deeper,  sharper 
—  pulls  better— when  combined 
with  straight  lugs  I 


3.  LONG  EVEN  WEAR  — because 
Goodyear  straight  lugs  work 
against  the  soil  evenly,  they 
wear  evenly,  roll  smoothly  on 
the  road,  wear  longer. 


You'll  agree  that  many  tough  farm  jobs  take  super 
pulling  power— and  that's  where  Super-Sure-Grips 
shine!  Year  in,  year  out,  they  prove  that  Goodyear's 
famous  wedge-in  action  holds  soil  in  place  like  no 
other— boosts  you  through  the  toughest  jobs  on  any 
man's  farm! 

And  such  even  wear!  No  other  tractor  tire  tread  lasts 
like  Super-Sure-Grip— in  the  field  or  on  the  road! 

No  wonder  more  farmers  surveyed  prefer  Goodyears 
than  the  next  two  makes  put  together! 

Super-Sure-Grips  cost  no  more,  so  see  your  helpful 
Goodyear  dealer  next  time  you're  in  town.  Goodyear, 
Farm  'Tire  Department,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


THERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM! 

You'll  save  money,  get 
better  service  from  your 
f  truck,  family  car  and 
X  I  1(  implements  — if 

you  tire  them  all  v/ith 
j  1 1  I  Goodyears.  That's  why 

more  people  buy 
Goodyears,  for  more 
uses,  than  any  other 
tires  on  earth  1 


Supcr-Surv-Grip— T.  M.  Tbs  Gwityear  Tire  *  Kubbcr  Cwmpany,  Akrun,  Ohio 


FfRST  in  Popularity! 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


He  think  you'll  like  THE  GREATEST  STORY  El'ER  TOLD'-eiery  Sunday- ABC  Radio  Seiuork-THE  GOODYEAR  TELETISIOS  PLAYHOl'SE-eiery  other  Sunday-. \BC  Tl  Setuork 


You  need  MORE  than  modern  farm  machinery 

TO  OPERATE  A  MODERN  FARM 


I 


FREE  HELPFUL  FOLDERS 


\o  modern  farm  can  he  without  labor-saving  machinery.  But  it  takes  more 
than  that.  Modern  farming  also  rerjuires  housing,  storage  and  conditioning 
methods  that  make  the  most  of  that  modern  machinery,  and  of  present-day 
scientific  knowledge  of  soils,  seed,  stock,  and  feeds. 

You  need  corn  cribs  and  grain  bins  that  double  as  conditioning  systems  .  .  . 
buildings  that  let  y(»u  load,  unload  and  shell  out  corn  without  hand  labor  .  . . 
silos  and  Haymakers  that  conserve  the  food  value  in  the  crops  you  raise  .  .  . 
corn  storage  and  conditioning  methods  that  let  you  pick  corn  when  it  is  ripe 
.  .  .  self-feeding  Haymakers  so  cattle  can  feed  themselves  .  .  .  weather-pnM)f, 
rat-proof,  fire-proof,  labor-saving  buildings  scientifically  designed  for  modem 
farm  operatimis. 

For  nearly  50  years,  Martin  Methods  have  helped  farmers  make  the  most  of 
their  crops— have  pioneered  in  wavs  to  cut  farm  operating  costs  while  increas¬ 
ing  farm  productivity.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  details  on  how  to 
make  the  most  of  tjotir  next  crop.  Mail  it  today! 

MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1503  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  an  Martin  Methods  for 

□  SILOS  □  HAYMAKERS  □  GRASS  FARMING  □  DAIRY  &  BEEF  CAHLE  HOUSING 

□  GRAINS  CORN  CONDITIONING  □  IMPLEMENTSTORAGE  □CHICKS  POULTRY  HOUSING 


Name- 


Address- 
Cify - 


-Sfofe_ 


.  .  SIND  COUPON  TODAYI 


I. 


5325 
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MM  UNI-HUSKOR 

‘  TMs  t«H>prep«lled  Uni>Tracfor  and  Uni-Hutker  unif  pays  big 
divMonds  in  claanar  corn,  picknd  fotfnr  and  with  hit  work. 
Typical  MM  footurM  inciudc  fiva-position  floating  snouts,  four 
53^"  long  snapping  rolis,  ton  36"  rubbor  and  motal  husking 
roHs,  husking  raddlo  with  rotating  and  side-to-side  action, 
doaning  fan  for  doan,  husk-froo  corn— set  H! 


MM  1-ROW  PULL-BEHIND  HUSKOR 

Here's  husking  capacity  at  its  one-row  best.  This  MM  Huskor  gives  you 
ail  the  owner-tested  advantages  that  have  made  MM  pull-behind 
models  preferred  on  so  many  forms,  and  the  advanced  features  that  put 
this  year's  model  right  out  in  front  of  the  field.  Three  gathering  chains, 
eight  new  sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls,  53V'2"  snapping 
rolls,  Uni-Matic  control  of  floating  snouts  ...  all  combine  to  give  you  a 


}NK(S  to  make  more  corn  money 


tmn-COSr HUSKOR  wiHi -Vie. 


MiKKitroiii  Moii*l 


HUSKOR 


IMPROVED  MM  mO-ROW  HUSKOR 

Proved  and  improved!  This  popular  MM  pull-behind  Two-Row 
Huskor  is  packed  with  new  M.M  advantages  that  save  time, 
work  and  corn.  Six  gathering  chains,  large-capacity  corn 
savor,  dual-drive  husking  bed,  belt-drive  cleaning  fan,  and 
full  Uni-Matic  control  of  snapping  assembly  are  outstanding 
features.  Longer  picking  rolls  and  12  husking  rolls  (6  metal 
and  6  rubber)  handle  your  heaviest  crops  easily^  Any  2-plow 
tractor  pulls  and  powers  this  light-draft,  big-capacity  Huskor. 


Vou  can  demand— and  get— a  double  pay-off  lor  your  summer’s 

work  when  you  harvest  your  corn  with  an  MM  Huskor.  Firsts 
Minneapolis-Moline  gives  you  new  design  advantages 

that  help  you  get  all  the  crop  you  raise  for  real  bonus 
yields  . . .  machines  that  deliver  clean  ears,  easier  to  store  and 
l^eed,  worth  more  in  cash.  Second,  all  SIX  MM  corn-harvesting 
machines  give  you  the  speed  and  economy  that  let  you  get  your, 
crop  in  faster,  easier,  at  lowest  possible  cost.  This  year,  gain  with 
the  bonus  values  that  make  MM  corn  Shellers  the  world’s 
leading  sellers,  that  make  MM  Huskorsand  the  Picker-Sheller 
preferred  equipment  in  so  many  fields.  Read  the  facts  below. 

Make  more  money  oflf  your  fields,  of[  your  corn  crop. 


real  profit  harvest  of  your  corn  crop.  A  one-row  corn  snapper  is  also 
available. 


MIVI  UNI-PICKER  SHELLER 


MM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
FOR  THE  ZB  TRACTOR 


MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
THE  UB  TRACTOR 


Here’s  the  one-man,  one-trip  corn  harvester  that  picks,  and 
shells  your  corn  on-t)ie-go  . .  .  end  gives  you  the  earliest  corn 
harvest  you've  ever  hod!  H's  the  MM  Uni-Tractor  with  the 
Uni-Picker  Sheller  mounted  piggy-back — built  to  handle  corn 
up  to  30%  moisture  content  and  above  when  necessary.  You 
get  your  corn  while  the  stalks  are  still  standing,  in  one  fast, 
eosy  trip  through  the  field. 

See  for  yourself  how  for  com  harvesting  has  advanced  since  last  yew! 

Visit  your  MM  dealer  and  see  these  advanced  MM  Huskors  soon ! 

Bo  sure  to  get  facts  on  the  si.Ktional  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls. 


With  the  new  MM  Two-Row  Mounted 
Huskor  on  the  new  2-3  Plow  ZB  Tractor, 
you  get  self-propelled  visibility  and 
instant  control.  Four  53'/i"  snapping 
rolls,  six  gathering  chains,  full-length 
and  full-width  husking  raddle,  ten  36" 
sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking 
rolls,  exclusive  MM  cleaning  fan,  large 
capacity  cwn  saver,  fingertip' Uni-Matic 
control,  and  simple  hookup  for  mount¬ 
ing,  ore  features  that  pay  you  in  a  faster, 
easier,  mwe  profrtofe/e  cwn  harvest. 


This  new  MM  Mounted  Huskor  teams 
with  the  new  3-4  plow  MM  UB  Tractw  to 
give  you  visionlined,  big-capacity  cwn 
husking  at  its  low-cost  best.  Enjoy  full 
Uni-Matic  control  at  your  fingertips  .  .  . 
watch  the  four  53Va"  snapping  rolls  and 
.the  ten  36"  combination  steel  and  rubbw 
husking  rolls  .  .  .  large  capacity  com 
saver  and  exclusive  MM  cleaning  fan 
put  more  of  your  crop  in  the  wagon  — 
at  a  new  low  cost. 


Minneapolis-Moline  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


for  the  McCormick®Farmall® Super  C 


The  easiest,  fastest  way 
to  hitch  implements 
ever  developed! 


There  is  nothing  like  it.  It’s  so  new  —  so 
revolutionary  —  so  advanced  —  that  you’ll 
want  to  try  Farmall  Fast-Hitch  yourself. 

Here  is  all  you  do.  Back  up  the  Farmall  Super  C, 
line  up  the  sockets  to  meet  the  twin  coupling  beams 
on  the  implement.  As  you  back,  the  beams  slip  into  the 
hitch  sockets  and  lock  automatically,  instantly,  precisely. 

You  touch  a  hydraulic  lever,  up  comes  the  implement— 
and  you  are  ready  to  work  —  all  u  ithout  leaving  the  seat. 


Send  coupon  for  froo  booklet  giving  compUlo  Information 

International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  FQ-F,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

YesI  Toll  mo  moro  about  tho  now  Farmall  Fast-Hitch, 


Try  Farmall  Fast-Hitch  NOW.  See  your 
International  Harvester  dealer.  Have  him  show 
you  how  —  for  the  first  time  —  you  can  have 
complete  implement  control! 


Address 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


ocros.  Principal  crops 


Inlornational  Harvostor  products  pay  for  thomsolvos  in  uso— McCormick  Farm  Equipmont  ond  Farmall 
Tractors  .  .  .  Motor  Trucks  .  .  ,  Crawlor  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Retrigorators  and  Froozors — 
Cenoral  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


It  takes  all  three* 

to  guard  your  animals’  health 


irGood  management  practices 
^Skilled  services  of  your  veterinarian 
^Effective,  reliable  drugs 


CONSTANT  RESEARCH 
Squibb  scientists  are 
constantly  seeking  and 
discovering  new  and 
better  d-ugs  ...  to  aid 
your  veterinarian  in 
bringing  better  health 
to  your  livestock. 


Your  herds’  health  and  vigor  depend,  first 
of  all,  on  careful  management ...  on  your 
special  skill  in  breeding,  feeding,  care  and 
sanitation. 

But  today,  due  to  constant  demands  for 
higher  production,  their  health  also  de¬ 
pends  more  than  ever  on  the  skills  of  two 
other  specialists  —  your  veterinarian,  and 
your  veterinary  drug  manufacturer. 

With  great  forward  strides  in  veterinary 
medicine,  your  veterinarian  plays  a  vital 
role  in  helping  you  solve  complex  health 
and  disease  problems. 


His  special  scientific  skill  ...  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  new  developments  ...  are 
indispensable  in  diagnosing  and  treating 
your  livestock. 

As  a  leading  manufacturer  of  veterinary 
products  .  .  .  Squibb  contributes  essential 
skills  of  precision  and  accuracy  in  produc¬ 
ing  effective,  reliable  drugs.  Squibb  also 
contributes  skills  of  sound,  scientific 
veterinary  research. 

Marching  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  you 
,  .  .  your  veterinarian  and  Squibb  are  your 
staunch  allies  in  helping  keep  your  live¬ 
stock  healthy,  thrifty,  and  more  profitable, 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 

Division  of  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Squibb 


-A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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O  BIGGER  CLEATS 

for  a  bigger  bite 

0  BIGGER  SHOULDERS 

for  longer  wear 

0  BIGGER  ALL  AROUND 

for  more  pull 


It  looks  bigger  •  •  •  it  is  bigger! 


Bigger!  More  powerful!  It's  America’s 
newest  rear  wheel  tractor  tire  —  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip! 

Look  at  those  husky  knife-action 
cleats.  The  high  shoulders  permit  deep 
penetration.  Knife-action  cleats  bite 
deepet,  give  you  greater  drawbar-pull. 
Heavy  implements,  wet  ground  or  slick 
cover  crops  won’t  interrupt  your  work 
schedule  when  these  B.  F.  Goodrich 
cleats  dig  in  and  go  to  work. 

Measure  the  broad,  wide  tread  and 
you’ll  find  that  no  leading  make  of  tire 


is  wider  than  Power-Grip.  This  means 
the  tire  has  a  larger  footprint,  gives 
greater  flotation. 

Bigger  Power-Grip  shoulders  mesh 
with  the  soil  like  the  teeth  of  a  gear,  take 
a  firm  grip  for  full  traction  in  reverse  as 
well  as  forward.  You  work  more  land  in 
less  time  because  these  rugged,  square- 
cut  shoulders  defy  slippage.  Every  turn 
of  a  Power- Grip  tire  counts  for  traction. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  tractor 
tire  is  bigger  and  better  in  every  way.  It 
pulls  better,  gets  you  through  the  rough¬ 


est  going  without  wasting  valuable  time 
and  fuel.  It’s  the  biggest  tire  value  on  the 
market  today.  See  new  Power-Grip  tires 
at  your  B.  F.  Goodrich  retailer’s  store. 
The  address  is  listed  under  Tires  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  of  your  phone  book.  Or 
send  in  the  coupon  below. 


JtffSSAJVCN  KfffPS  1 

BLE  Goodrich/ 

UBBSK  J 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Department  F-106,  Akroa  18,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  free  information  on 

□  Power-Grip  tires  □  "Easy  Steer"  front  tires 

□  Truck  tires  □  Tubeless  passenger  car  tires 

□  Name  of  my  nearest  retailer 

Name _ 


Address  or  RFD_ 

Town _ 

State _ 


IT’S  A  NEW,  BIGGER  TIRE.  It's  the  type  and  size  tire 
that  comes  on  new  tractors.  Size  for  size,  no  leading 
make  of  tractor  tire  is  bigger  than  a  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Power-Grip.  You  can  replace  old,  worn  tires  with  big 
BFG  tires  and  get  more  power  out  of  your  tractor. 


THE  POWER-GRIP  OPEN-CENTER  TREAD  cleans 
naturally  as  it  rolls.  Dirt  is  thrown  from  the  open 
center  and  open  channels  by  the  flexing  action  of  the 
tire.  Each  knife-action  cleat  is  free  to  dig  into  the  soil. 
And  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  tread  stays  clean. 
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The  rung  of  a  ladder 


**The  rung  of  a  ladder  was  never  meant 
to  rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold  a  man’s  foot 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  put  the  other 
somewhat  higher.” 

—Thomas  Huxley 


this  very  measure,  recent  progress  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  John  Deere  Farm  Equipment 
has  been  particularly  outstanding. 


Those  eloquent  lines  embody  a 
principle  that  has  been  followed  at  John  Deere 
for  more  than  a  century. 


Pausing  on  each  rung  just  long  enough  to  make 
sure  of  their  footing,  John  Deere  engineers,  for 
instance,  are  climbing  ever  upward,  finding  new 
ways  to  speed  up  your  farming  ...  to  lighten  your 
work  ...  to  increase  your  profits. 


The  latest  “rung  of  achievement”  is  the  Model 
“70”  Tractor,  shown  below.  An  important  new 
member  of  a  famous  family,  the  John  Deere 
Model  “70”  is  a  powerful  tractor,  with  feature 
after  feature  that  proclaim  it  the  modern  tractor 
The  results,  of  course,  are  manifold.  But  none  for  the  large  row-crop  farm  ...  a  tractor  that 

are  more  valued  than  farmer  respect  and  en-  continues  and  accentuates  the  famed  John  Deere 

thusiasm  for  John  Deere  products,  which —in  116  policy  of  offering  farmers  across  the  nation  the 

years  of  service  to  American  agriculture — have  utmost  in  modern  design  and  proved  performance 

never  been  higher  than  they  are  today.  And  by  ...  in  quality  farm  equipment. 


Drop  in  and  see  your  John  Deere  dealer.  He’  11  be  glad  to  show  you 
the  Model  “70”  and  tell  you  all  about  the  many  other  new  and  field- 
proved  machines  in  today’ s  John  Deere  line  of  quality  farm  equipment. 


COMING  IN  WINTER 

For  the  Winter  issue  THE  FARM  is 
particularly  pleased  with  a  fine  selection 
of  titles.  The  leading  article,  “Let’s  Face 
Facts,”  will  be  a  survey  outlining  what 
seems  to  be  ahead  for  the  fanner.  Will 
there  be  subsidies,  quotas,  free  coinp<  ti- 
tion ;  will  there  be  more,  or  less,  politics 
in  farming;  how  should  the  farmer  plan 
for  the  next  several  years? 

Less  farm  lal)or  means  more  machin¬ 
ery.  “Bulk  Handling”  will  list  the  new¬ 
est  machinery  for  handling,  with  less 
labor  and  time,  the  heavier  and  bulkier 
crops,  feed,  and  fertilizer.  We  feel  that 
it  is  time  for  a  new  look  at  lime,  which, 
in  the  last  few  years,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  plant  food  rather  than  as 
a  soil  “sweetener.”  Is  Johnson  Grass  a 
friend  or  an  enemy?  Our  storv  will  tell 
how  to  profit  from  this  so-called  pest 
if  it  happens  to  invade  youi  farm. 

Molasses  has  become  an  important 
feed,  a  good  substitute  for  grain,  and 
not  expi-nsive.  The  latest  feeding  man¬ 
agement  will  be  given  in  di  tail.  There 
will  be  a  story  on  peas  as  a  farm  crop 
and  another  on  how  a  California  feeder 
is  fattening  16,000  lambs  on  dry  lot. 

Cattle  men  have  rarely  been  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  a  hybrid  as  they  arc 
about  the  relatively  new  Charbray,  a 
cross  of  the  Brahman  with  that  fine  beef 
animal,  the  French  Charolais.  There 
will  be  photographs  of  the  new  breed 
as  well  as  the  Charolais,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

Because-  of  the  drought  in  the  cattle 
country,  cattle  are  moving  to  the  feed- 
lots  and  ranges  of  the  north  and  Mid¬ 
west  on  consignment.  What  are  the  dol¬ 
lar  and  cents  aspects  of  feeding  cattle 
on  consignment  and  what  is  a  fair  con¬ 
tract  for  feeder  and  owner?  In  some  parts 
of  the  West  where  rainfall  is  only  eight 
inches  there  is  a  wholly  different  race 
of  farmers  who  get  along  about  as  well 
as  those  favored  with  forty  inches.  “Dry 
Farming”  will  describe  their  methods 
and  management.  There  will  be  an 
article  on  the  caponizing  of  broilers  and 
how  they  arc  marketed  and  another  on 
the  advantages  of  owning  farm  scales,  so 
that  the  weight  of  cattle  and  other  farm 
animals  can  be  checked  as  they  are  fed. 

There  will  be  a  feature  on  wild  rice, 
that  favorite  of  the  gourmet,  and  how  it 
is  har\’ested  in  the  northerq  marshes, 
cleaned,  and  marketed. 

A  foreign  writer  and  photographer 
have  teamed  up  to  document  a  most 
fascinating  story  on  the  annual  trek  of 
the  shepherds  of  southern  France  to  the 
mountain  pastures  near  the  Italian  bor¬ 
der.  Among  the  feature  articles  will  b<- 
a  talc  about  the  opossum,  that  most  dur¬ 
able  and  probably  least  intelligent  of  all 
the  wild  animals  that  inhabit  the  woods 
and  fence  rows  of  American  farms;  a 
Farm  Home  feature  on  how  to  make 
hooked  rugs,  and  a  little  essay  “When 
the  Day’s  Work  is  Done,”  with  an  ama¬ 
teur’s  snapshot  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  masterpiece. 
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THE  COVER:  The  squeeze  box  is  used  as  Ray  Hander,  the  veterinarian,  and  Buddy 
Young  give  a  bolet.  The  Bridwell  Ranch  values  this  heifer  at  $30,000, 
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It  makes  sense 

to  choose  your  tractor  this  way 


Base  your  decision  on  perjormance — not  talk. 

To  help  you  do  this,  Ferguson  has  devised  the  conclusive 
Showdown  Demonstration.  It  is  a  perjormance  test  right  on 
your  own  farm.  It  proves  just  how'  well  the  powerful  Ferguson 
“30”  will  do  most  of  your  jobs — more  of  the  time  than  any 
other  tractor! 

At  your  own  Showdown  Demonstration,  you’ll  see  the 
rugged  Ferguson  perform  your  toughest  jobs  without  effort, 
your  easier  jobs  without  wasting  pow'er.  You’ll  be  able  to 
compare  the  performance  with  that  of  your  present  equip¬ 
ment,  or  that  of  any  other  make  you’re  considering. 

So  take  this  sensible  step  now  .  ,  .  Call  your  Ferguson 
Dealer  and  arrange  for  your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the 
powerful  Ferguson  “30”.  There’s  no  obligation.  You’ll  make 
_  your  own  decision  about  the  best  tractor  for 

— based  on  performance  alone,  not  claims! 


A  Showdown  Demonstration  will  show  you 
remarkable  new  Ferguson  developments, 
like  the  Tiller,  for  low>cost  seedbed  prepa¬ 
ration.  You’ll  also  see  how  convenient  the 
Ferguson  is,  with  fast  hook-up,  eyes-ahead 
steering,  and  tractor-mounted  implements! 


What  you  need  to  know  about  tractor  buying!  Ask  your 
Ferguson  Dealer  for  free  copy  of  24 -page,  fact- packed 
booklet.  How  to  Buy  A  Tractor,  or  write:  Harry  Ferguson, 
Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

©  1*03.  li.  ¥..  Inc. 


No  other  tractor  gives  you  the  Ferguson 
System!  That  means  traction  without  power¬ 
stealing  weight,  plust  front-end  stability, 
and  a  simple  built-in  hydraulic  release  that 
saves  your  tractor  and  implement  if  a  hidden 
rock  or  stump  is  hit.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
the  Ferguson  System  at  your  Showdown ! 


Seeing  is  Believing— Get  Your  Showdown  Demonstration  of  the 


and  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon  . 


TO  children  only  an  amusing  fairy  tale  pictorially 
told,  but  to  dairy  farmers  it  graphically  represents 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  average  milk  out-put 
per  cow. 

In  the  past  20  years  Bossie’s  yield  has  jumped  from 
4,180  pounds  to  5,328  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  An 
increase  of  better  than  27%  ! 

This  greater  production  is  the  result  of  continuous 
research  in  the  field  of  breeding  and  feeding  methods. 

For  example,  Seagram  alone  has  produced  in  the  last 
ten  years  over  a  billion  pounds  of  Seagram  Dried 
Grains.  This  nutritious  feed  supplement  is  rich  in 
proteins,  minerals,  B-vitamins  and  other  important 
lactation  factors. 

Many  feed  dealers  rely  on  Seagram  Dried  Grains  to 
enrich  their  feeds,  because  rations  balanced  with 
Seagram  Dried  Grains,  result  in  more  milk  on  less 
pounds  of  feed. 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SON.  INC. 
Loiiisvill*  1,  KeRtMcky 
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Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
on  YOUR  Stanchion  Pipe  Line 


A  Stanchion  Pipe  Line  is  mighty  handy  ...  it 
takes  the  milk  from  the  end  of  the  cow’s  teat 
and  delivers  it  to  wherever  you  want  it  to  go. 

Any  Stanchion  Pipe  Line  runs  into  money 
.  .  .  it  will  pay  you  well  to  protect  your  invest¬ 
ment  with  a  Surge  built  line— Surge  Milk  Valves 
. .  .  and  .  .  .  the  Surge  Surcingle  Breaker  Cup. 


Then  you  are  sure  of  genuine  Surge  TUG  & 
PULL  that  holds  the  teat  cups  down  where  they 
belong.  Surge  teat  cups  don’t  climb  up  and 
shut  off  the  flow  of  milk  so  that  the  walls  of 
the  empty  teat  are  banged  together. 

Whether  you  prefer  a  bucket  or  a  parlor  or 
a  pipe  line,  the  name  plate  "Surge”  guarantees 
time  proved  TUG  &  PULL  milking. 


I9i3,  Btbson  B(OS  Ci 


BABSON  BROS.  CO. 

SYRACUSE  •  HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO  •  KANSAS  CITY 


2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago  23,  Illinois 

TORONTO  •  ATLANTA 


SEATTLE  •  MINNEAPOLIS 


.1'  ^iivr 


MASH 


NEW  WAYNE 

Feed  Power! 


Now!  Wayne  Egg  Feeds  have  been  reformulated  to  help  you  fill  your  egg  baskets  faster 
at  lower  cost  than  ever  before.. .with  new  high  energy,  lou  fibre  benefits  hailed  by  leading 
Experiment  Stations  and  research  workers  as  a  spectacular  advance  in  egg-making  nutrition. 
2  years  of  extensive  tests  at  the  Wayne  Research  Farm  produced  actual  mash  savings 
of  81/2%  to  13  1/2%  per  dozen  eggs  over  conventional  rations.  Furthermore,  birds 
maintained  heavier  body  weight  due  to  higher  digestibility  of  the  ration. 
Whether  you  produce  market  eggs  or  hatching  eggs,  let  new  Wayne  Feed  Power 
bring  you  MORE  EGGS  PER  BAG... LOW  FEED  COST  per  dozen.  Your  Wayne 
Dealer  has  these  powerful  high  efficiency  feeds  for  you  now... in  the  form 
(Mash,  Krums,  Pellets)  and  feeding  programs  (Mash-Scratch,  All-Mash, 
Free-Choice)  that  best  fits  your  need.  See  him  today! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds ...  TODAY! 


Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  Hi.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiana 
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Engineers  know  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  piston  rings  in  an  engine  are 
the  top  compression  rings.  For  they 
oiJerate  where  heat  is  highest,  where 
pressures  are  greatest,  where  lubrica¬ 
tion  is  j>oorest  .  .  . 

That’s  why  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l 
Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set  provides  a 
chrome-plated  top  compression  ring 
as  well  as  chrome-plated  rails  for  the 
oil  ring.  This  combination  will  seal 
compression  and  control  oil  for  over 

Perfect  Circle 


twice  as  long  as  old-style  rings  . . .  and, 
because  2-in-l  requires  no  tedious 
break-in  period,  normal  engine  oper¬ 
ation  is  recommended  immediately 
after  installation! 

No  doubt  about  it  .  .  .  ^in-1  is  the 
truly  modem  piston  ring  set  for  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors  alike!  Get  chrome 
protection  at  its  best — with  2-in-l! 
Perfect  Circle  Corporation,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


PISTON  RINGS 

The  Standard  of  Comparison 


LETTERS 


The  Russian  Story 

Sirs: 

-Mlow  me  to  conijratulatr  you  and  your  asso¬ 
ciates  on  securini?  this  article.  It  is  the  best  of 
all  the  first-hand  accounts  of  life  on  a  Soviet 
collective  farm  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard,  and 
I  have  read  and  listened  to  a  lot  of  them.  In 
fact,  it  is  so  excellent  that  I  would  like  to  i;i\r 
it  as  prescribed  readimi  to  the  76  students  of 
my  Russian  .Area  course. 

I  intend  to  place  several  copies  of  the  ma«a- 
zine  in  the  University  library,  on  reserve,  as  a 
reading  assignment  to  my  stiulents.  In  lectur¬ 
ing  to  them  I  will,  of  course,  give  due  credit  to 
The  Farm  Quarterly  for  this  superior  job 
of  digging  up  and  presenting  the  article. 

.Albert  Parry 
Professor  of  Russian 
Uolgate  University 

Hamilton,  New  York 

Green  Grain  Fields 

Sirs: 

.As  usual  you  have  an  outstanding  number  in 
Summer  19.‘j3.  ^'ou  may  think  I  am  presump- 
tious  to  even  mention  this;  your  cover  on  the 
Summer  issue  is  a  natural  with  the  exception 
that  if  this  is  a  harsested  grain  field,  which  I 
am  sure  it  is  supposed  to  be,  the  ground  should 
show  yellow  stubble,  not  green  pasture.  Maybe 
I  am  missing  something  on  this  cover  picture 
and  if  I  am  I'd  like  to  know  it.  ...  I  as  a  buy 
worked  in  just  such  a  field  in  northern  Bavaria, 
some  40  miles  from  the  present  Iron  Uurtain. 
We  cut  our  grain,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats 
with  a  cradle,  laid  it  by  in  windrows,  turned  it 
to  dry,  then  used  straw  bands  for  binders,  tied 
the  bundles,  put  them  in  shocks,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  hauled  them  to  the  grain-barn  where, 
during  the  long  winter  months,  I  helped  flail 
many  thousand  of  bundles  of  such  grain. 

But  at  no  time,  while  bundles  were  in  the 
field,  was  ground  green. 

Henry  Teubel 

Tulia,  Texas 

In  Russia  the  shocked  grain  remains  in  the 
field  until  it  is  ready  to  he  hauled  to  the 
threshing  yard.  If  they  were  efficient  that 
would  be  done  a  few  days  after  reaping,  but 
they  have  to  wait  until  they  can  get  a  thresher. 
.As  a  result,  the  grass  which  was  sown  with  the 
wheat  grows  up  around  the  sheaves. 

Reader's  Service 

Sirs: 

I  have  for  rent  on  50-50  basis,  1 200  acres 
rich  black  crop  land,  2500  acres  mowed  blue 
grass  pasture.  Houston  County,  East  Texas,  no 
drouth,  plenty  of  labor  at  40c  to  60c  per  hour, 
houses  modern,  improvements  exet-llent.  No 
corn  allotments;  financing  can  be  arranged, 
depending  on  the  individual.  John  Grogan, 
.Agent,  .Ambia,  Indiana. 

Notices  such  as  the  above  will  be  published 
gratis  when  the  character  and  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  principal  is  established  with  the 
editors. 

Tenant-Landlord  Relations 

Sirs: 

We  are  a  young  married  couple  from  farm 
families  and  would  like  to  farm  for  ourselves, 
but  find  it  practically  a  financial  impossibility 
under  today’s  business  conditions.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  have  worked  for  several  dairy 
farmers  in  this  region  and  at  the  best  find 
living  conditions  and  working  attitudes  less 
than  satisfactory. 

That  is,  until  just  a  year  ago  we  fortunately 
came  in  contact  with  our  present  employer.  Ms- 
husband  manages  his  farm  which  centers 
around  a  growing  herd  of  Herefords  and  in- 
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1- now  PONY  —  62  cu.  in. 
engine.  3  forward  spee^, 

2- way  Oepth-o-matic  Hydrau¬ 
lic  System. 


2-PLOW  COLT  —  124  cu.  in. 
engine,  4-forward  speeds,  2- 
way  follow-up  Depth-o-ma- 
tic  Hy^aulic  System,  3* 
point  hitch. 


with  Elsvilwilll 

in  Massey- Harris 
Tractors 


2-PLOW  MUSTANG 

—  140  cu.  in.  engine  (us- 
oline  or  distillate),  4-Tor- 
ward  spMds.  2-way  fol¬ 
low-up  Depth-o-matic  Hy¬ 
draulic  System,  3 -point 


T_Tere’s  power  that  makes  every  row  or  furrow  seem 

shorter  .  .  .  that  lets  you  run  in  a  gear4ugher  on 
jobs  where  other  tractors  have  to  dig  in. 

Try  it  yourself.  Take  a  Massey-Harris  through  the 
tough  ground.  Give  it  the  jobs  that  make  your  present 
tractor  bear  down  and  lug  —  and  feel  the  Massey- 
Harris  pull  away  with  them. 

Then  compare  the  Massey-Harris  to  other  tractors 
you’ve  driven.  Compare  it  for  quick-responding  pow¬ 
er  ..  .  for  adaptable  speeds,  traction  an<hii>’draulic 
control  —  for  all  of  the  features  you  want  in  a  tractor. 

You’ll  find  a  Massey-Harris  gives  you  the  reserve 
power,  the  low-cost  operation,  the  control,  and  adapt¬ 
ability  you  need  to  cut  production  and  labor  costs. 

And  you’ll  find  Massey-Harris  tractors  mount  big 
capacity  tools  that  help  you  cover  more  acres  on  less 
fuel,  in  less  time  .  .  .  that  handle  more  jobs  around 
your  place  with  cost-reducing  power. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for  complete  details. 
Ask  for  a  demonstration.  For  free  catalog  write  The 
Massey-Harris  Company,  Dept.  J-222,  Racine,  Wis. 


3  PLOW  33  —  201 
cu.  in.  engine,  5- 
forward  speeds,  2- 
way  Depth-o-matic 
Hydraulic  System, 
Live  P.T.O. 


On  this  scientifically  designed 
test  track  Massey-Harris  en¬ 
gineers  put  machines  through 
experimental  runs  that  surpass 
anything  they  may  undergo  in 
the  field  —  telescope  into  days, 
testing  that  otherwise  might 
require  a  whole  season.  This 
thorough  testing  is  one  rea¬ 
son  why  Massey-Harris  gives 
you  so  much  more  in  perform¬ 
ance,  long  life,  and  low  op¬ 
erating  costs. 


3-4  PLOW  44  —  260 
cu.  in.  engine  (gaso¬ 
line,  diesel,  distill¬ 
ate,  L.P.),  5-forward 
speeds,  2-way  Depth- 
o-matic  Hydraulic 
System,  Live  P.T.O. 


4-5  PLOW  55  —  382  cu. 
in.  engine  (gasoline, 
diesel,  distillate.  L.P.), 
4-forward  speeds.  Spe¬ 
cial  Depth-o-matic  Hy¬ 
draulic  System. 


Ports  and  Sarvlca  through  mero  than  2500  autherizad  doolart 


Massey-Harris  4-cylinder  engines 
are  high  torque,  low  friction  de¬ 
sign  .  .  .  lug  better  in  the  tough 
spots,  recover  quickly  . .  .  cost  less 
to  run  and  maintain. 


Depth-o-matic  Hydraulic  System 

&ives  smooth  2-way  control  of 
oth  mounted  and  pull-behind 
tools.  Holds  constant  depth.  Sel¬ 
ective  control  and  delayed  action. 


Power  saving  transmission  design 
means  more  pulling  power  at  the 
drawbar  on  less  fuel.  Precision 
cut  gears,  oil-bath  lubrication, 
low  maintenance. 


Full-width,  operator's  platform, 
easy-to-reach  controls,  and  Velvet 
Ride  Seat  help  you  finish  the  day 
fresher.  Balanced  hood  design 
gives  equal  vision  to  both  sides. 


ICKERS 


Vickers  Pump  with  hand  ad/usfment  to  vary  rate 
of  oil  flow  as  desired  at  normal  engine  speed. 
Pump  is  engine  driven  and  hydraulic  power  is 
available  with  clutch  disengaged. 

Here  you  see  how  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  farm  tractors  uses 
Vickers  Pumps  to  provide  dependable 
hydraulic  power  for  implement  control. 
These  Vickers  Pumps  are  vane  type, 
hydraulically  balanced  and  have  auto* 


For 

dependable 
hydraulic 
power, 
make  sure 


your 

tractors 

have.. 


matic  wear  compensation.  This  means 
that  they  deliver  more  oil  while  taking 
less  power  from  Ihe  engine  .  .  .  that  they 
have  a  much  longer  life  with  minimum 
maintenance  .  .  .  and  that  they  provide 
easier  cold  weather  starting  of  the  tractor. 

The  next  time  you  buy  a  tractor,  look 
for  the  Vickers  Pump  on  the  hydraulic 
system  ...  it  is  the  mark  of  a  tractor 
that  will  do  more  and  better  work  with 
less  effort. 


Power  for  heavy-duty  loader 
is  supplied  by  this  separate 
Vickers  Pump  mounted  on  front 
end  drive  (radiator  grille  re¬ 
moved.) 


People  who  look  for 
quality  look  to 

VjKKEltl 


V^KKERS 


Incorporated 


DIVISION  OF  THE  SFERRY  COFPOFATION 


1534  OAKMAN  BLVD.  •  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 


ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OIL 
HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1921 

6322 


Application  Engineering  Offices:  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  (Mclrepelilon)  •  CINCINNATI  «  CLEVELAND 
DETROIT  .  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  (Malrepolitan)  •  NEW  YORK  (M*«ropeliton)  •  PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH  .  ROCHESTER  •  ROCKFORD  •  SEATTLE  *  TULSA  •  WASHINGTON  •  WORCESTER 


eludes  the  usual  crops  found  here  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

If  there  were  more  employers  like  ours, 
there  would  be  competent,  willing,  interested 
farm  help  staying  on  the  same  farm  instead  of 
the  constant  job-hopping,  by  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  better.  I  think  the  farm  owners  who  need 
dependable  help  to  run  a  profitable  operation 
should  invest  a  little  money  making  tenant 
housing  more  livable  and  a  little  time  cross- 
examining  their  attitudes — and  not  only  to¬ 
ward  the  man,  but  including  his  family.  I’m 
sure  the  harvest  of  this  time  and  money  would 
be  well  worth  the  sowinit. 

Mrs.  .Mien  Fuller 

DeRuyter,  New  York 

Fitting  and  Showing 

Sirs: 

We  thought  your  article  titled,  “Fitting  and 
Showing"  by  C.  C^hester  C)harles,  in  the  recent 
F.\rm  Qlartkrly  was  very,  very  good.  One 
from  which  anyone  interested  in  the  breeding 
or  fitting  of  cattle  can  gain  vital  information. 
Fhere  is  one  thing  about  this  article,  however, 
which  strikes  this  reader  as  rather  odd  and 
that  is  this. 

.Although  Herman  Purdy  is  quoted  at  length 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  he  “came  home  from 
the  International  Livestock  Exposition  last  fall 
with  the  purple  ribbon  for  showing  the  Grand 
Ghampion  steer"  nowhere  was  it  mentioned 
that  the  Grand  Champion  was  a  Shorthorn. 

While  we  are  not  asking  for  any  addditional 
publicity  beyond  that  given  the  other  breeds. 
It  is  a  fact  that  Shorthorns  have  won  the  Inter¬ 
national  Steer  Championship,  four  times  in  the 
past  eight  years. 

Brown 

Cambridge,  Ohio 

Our  apologies  to  Mr.  Brown  and  his  fellow 
Shorthorn  breeders.  The  article's  reference 
to  the  Shorthorn  apparently  fell  victim  to  the 
editor's  shears  in  makeup.  .Assuredly  the  Short¬ 
horn  has  an  enviable  record  at  all  the  big  shows. 

Truckers  Must  Be  Smart 

Sirs: 

Your  article  “Milk  Through  a  Hose’’  de¬ 
scribes  this  method  of  handling  quite  well.  My 
only  criticism  is  that  it  does  a  better  job  of 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  system  than 
it  does  the  disadvantages.  For  example  it  is 
necessary  that  the  truck  driver  picking  up 
bulk  milk  must  be  qualified  to  judge  milk 
quality,  to  take  a  representative  sample  for  fat 
test,  and  to  record  the  amount  of  milk.  With 
the  can  pickup  method  the  major  requirement 
of  the  hauler  is  to  be  able  to  withstand  the 
rigors  of  handling  the  heavy  cans  of  milk. 

R.  K.  Waugh,  Head 
Dairy  Husbandry  Section 
North  Carolina  State  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

L'rea  and  Vitamin  A 

Sirs: 

Under  practical  conditions  animals  obtain 
their  vitamin  .\  from  many  sources.  For  this 
reason  I  feel  the  statement  concerning  the 
effect  of  urea  on  the  destruction  of  vitamin  .A 
in  fish  oil,  made  on  page  96  of  the  Spring 
issue,  needs  clarification. 

There  are  no  reports  that  urea  destroys  or 
kills  vitamin  .A  activity  in  all  stored  feeds  or 
under  all  conditions,  as  is  implied  in  this  state¬ 
ment.  Likewise,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  are  no  reports  to  indicate  that  urea 
destroys  vitamin  .A  activity  in  the  rumen  after 
urea-containing  feed  has  been  eaten.  These 
remarks  should  apply  to  both  high  potency  fish 
oils  and  dry  .A  preparations  alike.  It  is  realized 
that  the  stability  of  vitamin  .A  in  stored  feeds 
ran  be  a  problem  and  in  one  research  report 
there  was  an  indication  that  urea  hastened  the 
destruction  of  a  carotene — a  vitamin  .A  pre¬ 
cursor.  Further  work  is  needed  for  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  this  rather  complex  problem. 

C)r\ille  G.  Bentley 

Wooster,  Ohio 
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ROCK  PAYS  WELL!  "I'/rsf-yeur  results  fuilc/  us  S4-  ’  /'''>’  euchSI.  invested  in  .1.1  Of  Al.l  Phosphute  Rock, 
and  this  one  aliplication  ivill  pay  diiii/ends  5  or  (i  years  more,"  say  SML  C  KER  BRO'IHERS — see  letter,  at  lejt. 


‘'This  was  the  hist  time  we  used  AA  QUALITY 
Ground  Phosphate  Rock  and  it's  paying  out  well," 
says  I.  S.  SMUCKER,  Bird-in-Hond,  Lancaster  Co., 
Pa.,  shown  with  his  brothers,  PAUL  M.  and  MARK  G. 
and  ELMER  S.  GLICK,  left  to  right,  in  photo,  at 
right,  token  Oct.  1,  '52,  examining  knee-high  alfalia 
after  3  cuttings  had  been  made.  Adds  Mr.  Smucker: 

"Seeded  in  Fall  '50,  with  500  lbs.  0-14-7  per  acre 
as  a  starter,  this  held  made  a  spotty,  weedy  stand. 
Soil  tests  showed  phosphorus  dehciency,  so  we  ap- 
phed  AA  QUALITY  Ground  Phosphate  Rock,  1,000 
lbs.  per  acre  in  '51.  The  stand  soon  improved, 
crowding  out  weeds,  and  in  '52  we  cut  5  tons  high- 
quahty  alfalfa  per  acre — I'/r  tons  MORE  per  acre 
than  from  our  nearby  helds  without  Rock. 

"Rock  costing  $11.  per  acre  spread  on  the  held 
gave  us  $52.50  MORE  alfalfa  per  acre,  or  $4.77 
return  from  each  $1.  invested,  and  this  one  apphca- 
bon  will  pay  dividends  for  5  or  6  years  more.  We're 
applying  2,0(X)  lbs.  Rock  per  acre  ahead  of  all  our 
alfalfa  hereoher!" 


Try  Phosphate  Rock  on 
Your  Farm  THIS  FALl 


These  fanners  know  that  phosphate 
fork  pays  good  dividends* 

INDIANA;  "I'd  been  getting  poor,  spotty  sweet  clover  stands, 
_  _  so  in  Spring  'M  applied  1150  lbs.  Rock 

per  acre  on  a  12-acre  field,  worked  it 
"  down,  end  seeded  to  oats  and  sweet 
clover,  fertilizing  with  200  lbs.  0-14-7  per 
f  acre  at  seeding.  In  May '51  the  clover  was 

^  waist-high,  a  perfect  stand.  I  plowed  the 
field  and  planted  corn,  and  in  a  wet 
K  '  season,  got  11  bu.  MORE  corn  per  acre 
than  the  best  previous  yield  on  this  field. 
*  ^  In  '52,  a  dry  year,  soybeans  planted  in 
this  field,  fertilized  with  200  lbs.  0-12-12  per  acre  in  the  row. 
yielded  35  bu.  per  acre.  Rock  pays  dividends  throughout 
.LERLAND  F06WELL.  FL  Wayne. 


IT  IS  generally  recognized  that  the  average 
soil  is  s///t  too  tow  in  available  phosphorus  to 
produce  maximum  yields  of  quality  crops.  Y ear 
after  year,  due  to  more  intensive  cultivation 
and  the  use  of  new,  high-yielding  varieties  of 
crops,  more  phosphorus  is  being  sold  off  the 
farm  in  the  crops,  meat  and  milk  than  is  being 
replaced  through  the  usual  application  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  mixed  fertilizers. 

Good  seed  contains  its  own  supply  of  phos¬ 
phorus  for  germination.  But  from  there  on,  any 
deficiency  in  the  soil’s  supply  of  available 
phosphorus  retards  growth  and  also  prevents 
the  young  plant  from  utilizing  the  other  plant 
foods  necessary  for  full  yield  and  quality. 

The  economical  way  to  rebuild  and  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  available  phosphorus  is 
through  the  use  of  liberal  applications,  1000 
to  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  of  low-cost  ground 
Phosphate  Rock,  spread  and  disced-in  deeply 
at  the  beginning  of  each  rotation. 

Crop  results  show  that  an  application  of 
phosphate  rock  generally  pays  a  good  profit 
the  first  year — and  in  addition,  continues  to  pay 
dividends  each  year  in  better  crops  throughout 
the  rotation,  as  the  phosphorus  in  the  rock  is 
being  continuously  converted  by  action  of  the 
natural  soil  and  plant  acids  and  released  in  a 
soluble  form  which  plants  can  use. 

Even  though  the  surface  soils  have  been  well 
limed,  the  sub-surface  layers  usually  remain  on 
the  acid  side,  and  in  this  area,  your  soil,  in 
effect,  becomes  an  acidulating  plant  manufac¬ 
turing  readily  available  phosphorus  as  long  as 
the  application  of  the  rock  lasts. 

Fail  Is  Logical  Time  to  Start 

You  can  apply  ground  phosphate  rock  anytime 
you  can  get  on  your  land.  A  good  time  to  start 
is  NOW.  Apply  AA  Quality  Ground  Phosphate 
Rock  ahead  of  the  Fall-seeded  legumes  and  on 
wheat  land  to  be  seeded  to  legume-grass. 
Legumes  are  heavy  feeders  of  phosphorus  and 
have  a  particular  ability  to  make  efficient  use 
of  the  phosphorus  in  a  Rock  application. 

You  will  get  best  results  by  spreading  the 
rock  well  in  advance  of  planting  and  working 


it  in  deeply-,  below  the  plow-surface  layer  of 
soil.  Properly  placed,  the  rock  will  encourage 
deeper  root  growth,  build  a  better  soil  by 
increasing  the  supply  of  organic  matter  and 
nitrogen,  increase  moisture-holding  capacity 
— and  insure  a  continuing  supply  of  available 
phosphorus  for  the  crops  to  draw  on  as  needed. 

Ground  Phosphate  Rock  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  supplement  to — not  as  a  substitute  for 
—your  regular  fertilizer  application.  This  ad¬ 
ditional  supply  of  phosphorus  pays  its  own  way 
and  usually  increases  the  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  customary  applications  of  super¬ 
phosphate  or  mixed  fertilizers  applied  to  feed 
the  crops  in  the  rotation. 

Write  For  Free  Booklets 

Try  it  on  your  own  farm  as  an  addition  to  your 
regular  fertilizer  program  and  see  for  yourself 
how  an  application,,of  Rock  can  make  more 
money  for  you.  We’ll  be  glad  to  rest  your  soil, 
at  no  cost  or  obligation  to  you,  and  give  you 
recommendations  as  to  how  and  where  you 
can  improve  your  whole  rotation  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gram.  Drop  a  card  to  nearest  office  listed  below 
or  see  your  nearby  AAC  Fertilizer  Dealer. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  and  largest 
producers  of  Phosphate  Rock,  Superphosphate, 
Agrico®  and  AA  Quality®  Fertilizers,  offers 
you  AA  Quality  Ground  Phosphate  Rock  at 
most  economical  pr/CM. Write  for  helpful  free 
booklets  today. 


the  rotation. 


MISSOURI:  "For  3  successive  years,  I  seeded  red  clover  on  a 
20-acre  field  and  each  year  had  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Corn  wasn't  much  better, 
only  30  bu.  per  acre.  In  Winter '50-51,  I 
spread  1000  lbs.  Rock  per  acre  and  in 
Spring  '51  seeded  to  oats,  red  clover  and 
timothy,  fertilizing  with  4-12-4  at  seed-  ^ 

ing.  I  got  40  bu.  oats  per  acre,  and  that  - 

Summer  baled  I'/i  tons  hay  per  acre.  j 

ln'52lbaled3tonsofhayperacre.worth 
(35  a  ton.  and  combined  1%  bu.  red 
clover  seed  per  acre,  worth  (23  a  bu.  Rock,  costing  (9.50  per 
acre,  paid  me  (133.75  per  acre  in  hay  and  seed  in  '52  alone. 
My  entire  610-acre  farm  is  getting  an  application  of  Rock!" 

—HAROLD  GltSON,  HamHtan 


VIRGINIA:  "As  my  soil  was  low  in  phosphorus,  I  applied  2000 

HIbs.  Rock  per  acre  to  a  soybean  field,  fer¬ 
tilizing  with  2-12-12,  300  lbs.  per  acre, 
as  usual  when  planting.  Yield  checks 
show  that  Rock  increased  the  yield  by 
bu.  MORE  beans  per  acre.  This  repaid  the 
cost  of  the  Rock,  plus  (4.38  per  acre  be¬ 
sides,  and  4  or  5  following  crops  will 
benefit  from  this  Rock  application.  I  plan 
to  use  Rock  as  a  part  of  my  regular 
fertilizer  program— it  pays!" 

— W.  P.  6RIM(TEAD.  112  Gfics  CIrde.  Narftik. 


FLORIDA:  ‘I  began  improving  acid  muck  soils  10  years  ago 
by  applying  Phosphate  Rock,  a  ton  per 
acre.  What  was  weeds  and  native  grasses 
is  now  good-quality  carpet  grass,  high 
in  minerals  and  pleasing  to  the  cattle. 

Before  applying  Rock,  top  calves  aver- 

aged  287  lbs.  each.  Now  the  entire  crop 

averages  better  than  400  lbs.  each.  Our 

calf  crop  has  increased  from  60%  to  85%.  ^ 

with  stronger  bodies  and  improved  bone 

structure,  and  calves  now  bring  top  prices  - 

each  year.  This  shows  that  brood  cows  are  stronger,  thriftier. 

and  better  milk  producers.” 

— P.  L  WILLIAMS.  Crescent  VaUty  Ranch.  Davenyert 
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AA  Quality  Phosphate  Rock 


FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 


Prove  to  yourself  how 

STONEMO  GRIT 


Read  what  these  pouHrymen  say  about  extra  profits 


A.  P.  LOOMIS 

Honeggers*  A  Co.,  Forrest,  Illinois 

“Our  Honegger  Leghorns  have  it  (Stonemo) 
before  them  just  as  systematically  as  their  feed 
and  water  supply,  and  it  is  always  part  of  our 
poultry  program  recommendations  to  our  many 
customers.” 


JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 
Tovrnsends,  Inc.,  Millsboro,  Delaware 

“Your  Stonemo  Grit  fills  our  every  requirement 
. . .  allows  nutrients  in  our  feed  to  be  readily 
assimilated,  giving  us  faster  growth  and  more 
poultry  profits.” 


PERRY  BROWNING 

Browning  Turkey  Farm,  Winchester,  Ky. 

“We  grow  some  80,000  turkeys  annually.  We 
know  from  experience  that  Stonemo  Grit  im¬ 
proves  feed  conversion.” 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Executive  Offices  and  Quarry:  LITNONIA,  GEORGIA 

Branch  Qwwry:  BARRE,  VERMONT 

STONEMO 


DEPT.  F9-P 


ARfOyW  SlXf 
STONiMtD  NA»  OatT 
AAAGNffO  10  TiMfS 


Poultry  Yard 


Cholera  Fowl  cholera — no  relation  to 

in  hog  cholera — hits  chickens  and 

Poultry  turkeys  particularly  hard  dur¬ 

ing  cold  weather.  .An  acute 
case  may  cause  death  within  three  days, 
but  chronic  cases  have  been  known  to 
linger  for  months.  Birds  sometimes  die 
so  quickly  and  with  so  few  symptoms, 
poultrymen  hate  thought  they  were  up 
against  a  case  of  poisoning. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacterium, 
Pasteurella  avicida,  which  poisons  the 
blood  of  the  affected  bird.  The  disease 
is  spread  from  infected  premises  to  healthy 
flocks  by  wild  birds,  poultry,  animals,  dirty 
equipment,  and,  of  course,  man.  Man, 
however,  cannot  catch  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera  are: 
going  off  feed,  thirst,  droopy  appearance, 
difficult  breathing,  swollen  wattles  which 
turn  a  bluish  red,  reddened  skin,  soreness 
of  legs,  a  paralyzed  crop,  diarrhea  with 
greenish  or  yellowish  droppings.  .An  au¬ 
topsy  shows  yellowish  or  red  areas  on  the 
liver  which  is  sometimes  enlarged,  hemor¬ 
rhagic  spots  on  the  heart  and  in  the  in¬ 
testines,  congested  lungs,  swollen  spleen, 
sticky  fluid  in  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Not 
all  birds  will  show  all  of  these  symptoms 
and  some  of  these  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  which  go  with  other  diseases  such  as 
limberneck  or  rickets. 

Sanitation  is  the  best  weapon  against 
the  disease.  Diseased  birds  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  their  carcasses,  droppings,  and 
litter  burned.  If  a  bird  shows  a  tempera¬ 
ture  over  107.5  degree  Fahrenheit,  assume 
it  has  cholera  and  dispose  of  it. 

For  the  prevention  of  cholera,  sulfa- 
quinoxaline  is  given  continuously  in  the 
drinking  water  at  the  rate  or  1  to  10,000. 
Sulfamerzine  in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of 
0.5  per  cent  is  helpful  in  reducing  the 
mortality  in  turkeys. 

.Automatic  When  should  lights  be  turn- 
Light  ed  on  to  increase  egg  pre- 

Switch  duction?  O.  F.  Smith,  of 

Hagerstown,  Indiana,  has 
an  answer  which  is  so  simple  it  is  almost 
startling.  He  believes  the  lights  should 
be  on  any  time  when  it  is  dark  between 
five  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night. 
.And  by  dark  he  means  cloudy,  gloomy 
daylight  hours  as  well  as  before  and  after 
the  sun  is  shining.  An  electric  eye  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house  keeps  an  unblink¬ 
ing  watch  on  light  conditions  during  the 
whole  year.  When  an  electric  clock  turns 
on  the  lighting  system  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  eye  takes  up  its  vigil  and  keeps 
the  coops  cheerfully  lighted  through  the 
day.  When  the  sun  is  out.  the  coop  lights 
are  out.  too,  but  a  cloud  covering  the  sun 
will  cause  the  eye  to  turn  on  the  lights. 


The  Grit  with  the  EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


ONE  AND  TWO-ROW  MODELS 

Two-row  picker  is  built  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  power  of  the  Case 
**DC”  3-plow  Tractor  .  .  .  one-  j 
row  mounts  on  Case  low-cost  M 
"VAC.”  Both  pickers  are  easily 
controlled  from  tractor  seat ... 
provide  good  visibility. 


aril 


Riclimond,  (olif. 
Minntopolis.  Minn. 


Iirmin^hom,  All 
Goltsbvf^,  III. 


OIL  EQUIPMENT  —  STEEL  lUILDINCS 
TARM  EQUIPMENT-CLEANERS  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  PRODUCTS 


The  Iceman  Cahcs  from  frozen  semen — 
Cometh  the  revolutionan,-  dream  of 
artificial  insemination  scien¬ 
tists —  became  a  reality  in  America  on  May 
29.  19.53.  when  a  heifer  calf  was  dropped 
by  a  Holstein  cow  on  the  fann  of  Melford 
Hill  in  Janesville.  Wisconsin.  The  calf 
appeared  normal  in  eveiy  way  and  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  that  it  was  the  iceman 
rather  than  the  postman  who  brought  her. 
The  semen  was  produced  and  frozen  by 
the  Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  expeui- 
menting  was  started  in  this  new.  exciting 
field  shortly  after  the  British  announced 
that  they  had  found  a  buffer  material, 
glycerol,  which  made  it  possible  to  freeze 
st'men. 

This  buffer  material  protects  tthe  sperm 
from  the  formation  of  heavy  ice  crystals. 
Even  with  the  glycerol,  the  freezing 
process  must  be  ver\-  carefully  controlled 
through  the  range  of  temperature  from  40 
degrees  above  to  110  degrees  below  zero 
Fahnmheit.  The  semen  is  packed  in  indi¬ 
vidual  ampules  and  then  cooled  and 
frozen  by  immersing  the  ampules  in 
alcohol  which  is  cooled  with  dr\’  ice.  The 
frozen  semen  is  stored  in  dr\'  ice  refrigera¬ 
tors  at  110  degrees  b<‘low  zero.  In  Wiscon¬ 
sin  they  have  stored  semen  for  as  long  as 
four  months  without  apparent  injury  to 
the  spenn;  in  England,  cows  have  been 
impregnated  with  semen  a  year  old. 

The  effect  of  this  new  discoverv’  on  the 
daiiA’  industry  will  be  even  greater  than 
the  first  effects  of  artificial  insemination 
itself.  Bulls  will  be  able  to  produce 
100.000  calves  if  their  semen  is  frozen  and 
held  until  needed  rather  than  used  or 
thrown  away  ( and  three-quarters  of  it 
must  be  thrown  away)  as  it  is  now.  Bulls 
will  also  b('  able  to  go  on  producing  calves 
long  after  they,  themselves,  have  died. 
Breeders  will  be  able  to  carry  out  planned 
breeding  programs  whether  or  not  the  stud 
had  collected  semen  from  that  particular 
bull  the  day  they  had  to  breed  their  cow 
— or,  for  that  matter,  whether  or  not  the 
bull  was  still  alive. 

The  technique  of  semen  freezing  will 
reduce  the  number  and  increase  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  bulls  needed  for  dair\-  breeding. 
It  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  program 
of  bull  testing  without  regard  for  the  time 
exp<'nded,  for  the  production  of  semen  of 
the  tested  bull  will  go  right  on  and  will 
be  held  in  a  semen  bank  until  a  complete 
test  can  be  made  on  him. 

The  Wisconsin  Scientific  Breeding  Insti¬ 
tute  is  only  one  of  many  artificial  breeding 
associations  working  on  this  problem. 
From  now  on  calves  produced  by  this 
method  should  be  dropping  like  blossoms 
from  a  frost-bitten  peach  tree. 


Vow  con  save  feed*** 

Cut  chore  time  with  new 

BUTLER  "Big  Ham"  Feeder 


You  can  fill  this  new,  heavy-duty  Butler 
“Big  Ham”  with  a  supply  of  feed  . . .  and 
forget  the  daily  drudgery  of  carrying  feed 
to  your  hogs!  Its  big,  weather-tight,  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  hopper  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  a  fresh,  clean  ration  before  your  hogs 
constantly  for  fast,  thrifty  gains.  And  with 


a  choice  of  4,  8,  12  and  16-lid  sizes,  you 
can  feed  from  20  to  80  hogs  with  only  one 
“Big  Ham”  feeder! 

See  your  Butler  dealer.  He’ll  show  you 
the  new  Butler  “Big  Ham”  hog  feeder, 
also  full  line  of  Butler  stock  tanks  with 
hog  fountain. 


Compare  Butler's 
construction  with 
other  feeders  you've  seen 

Q  Armored  for  abuse  —  20-gauge 
galvanized  steel  body,  reinforced  for 
big  hogs. 

Q  Full-depth  partitions— Prevent 
mixing  of  different  feeds  and  supple¬ 
ments. 

Q  Dependable  agitators— Activated 
by  hogs  to  keep  feed  from  bridging 
in  hopper. 

Q  Adjustable  feed  regulators- let 

you  set  feed  flow  quickly,  even  when 
full  of  feed. 

Q  Sturdy  skids— Equipped  with  clev¬ 
ises  for  fast  hitching  and  easy  mov¬ 
ing  of  feeder. 

0  Replaceable  parts  — Bolted  con¬ 
struction  mokes  replacement  of  ports 
simple,  economical.  « 


Send  coupon  for  name  of  your 
nearest  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  deoler,  also 
free  folders  on  the  new  "Big  Ham" 
feeder  and  Butler  stock  tanks. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you; 

■UTLRR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  8irmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  dealer,  also 
more  details  on  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  hog  equipment. 


Nome 


Al«. 

Goietbur|.  Mi. 


li(hfiioo4,  Cllif. 
Minntflpolit.  Minn 


OIL  EQUirMENT  ~  STEEL  lUllOiNCS 
FARM  EOUlfMENT-ClEANERS  EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL  PRODUCTS 


Cutting  delivery  time  on  a  load 
of  grass  silage  from  a  half  hour 
to  three  minutes  from  pit  silo 
into  feed  bunk  has  been 
aeeomplished  by  Dick  Logan 
on  his  Morrow  County.  Ohio,  daiiy  farm. 
L(\gan,  whose  meehanieal  aptitude  makes 
him  a  valuable  partner  for  his  father  and 
brothers,  took  the  bed  from  an  old  horse- 
drawn  manure  spreader,  mounted  it  on  a 
two-wheel  trailer,  and  powered  it  from  the 
power  take-off  of  the  trac  tor.  Two  old 
automobile  transmissions  were  mounted 
within  reaeh  of  the  tractor  seat:  one  runs 
the  web  that  dumps  the  ensilage,  the 
sei  cmd  is  used  to  propel  a  eross-eon\i-yor 
that  carries  the  ensilage  sideways  into  the 
bunks.  This  eross-con\  eyor  floats  on  exten¬ 
sions  of  the  old  spreader  frame  so  that  it 
c  an  be  pushed  from  side  to  side  and  reaeh 
out  to  bunks  on  either  side  of  the  spreader 
through  it  is  no  wider  than  the  wheel 
width  of  the  spreader  itself.  Side  move¬ 
ment  of  the  eross-eonveyor  is  made 
possible  by  a  universal  joint  connecting 
the  drive  shaft.  Using  the  transmission  in 
fonvard  or  reverse  makes  it  possible  to 
deliver  feed  to  one  side  or  the  other. 


Silage 
Feeding 
\\  ithout 
Pain 


Wid*  doors  on  new  Butler  building  let 
you  move  4-row  equipment  and  big  im¬ 
plements  in  and  out  with  easel 


You  can  make  your  building  dollars 
go  farther  than  ever  with  this  new  all¬ 
purpose  Butler  steel  building.  And 
get  the  weather-tight,  easy-to-use 
space  you  need  for  livestock  housing, 
machine  and  feed  storage.  This  new 
building  gives  you  a  36'  wide  dear- 
span  interior  with  12'  sidewalls  and 


2  0'  sections  for  any  length  buildingyou 
want.  Big  20'  doors  can  be  located  in 
sides  and  ends  for  your  convenience. 
Bolted  construction  speeds  erec¬ 
tion,  cuts  later  expansion  costs.  What’s 
more,  Butler  rigid  frame  and  galva¬ 
nized  sheeting  assure  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service  with  little  upkeep! 


I.OG.^N  and  his  self-unloading  wagon. 

Logan  claims  it  takes  just  as  long  to 
climb  into  an  upright  silo  and  throw  down 
seven  baskets  full  of  silage  for  the  calves 
as  it  takes  to  load  the  .spreader  from  the 
pit  silo  with  an  electric  elevator  and  feed 
their  50  head  of  cows. 

For  those  not  so  mechanically  inclined, 
sc-vc'ral  manufacturers  have  put  so’me  very 
effic  ient  silage  unloading  wagons  on  the 
market. 


Most  adaptable  building  Tve  used 

.  .  Says  Foster  Adams 


Manager  of  iho 
farm  whoro  tho 
new  Butler  build¬ 
ing  was  tested. 


"We  can  take  any  machine  on  the  farm 
through  those  20'  Butler  doors,"  says  Mr. 
Adams.  "The  new  building  is  just  the  thing 
for  machine  storage.  Right  for  livestock, 
tool  It's  weather-tight,  easy  to  partition, 
simple  to  clean  .  .  .  It's  the  most  adaptable 
building  I've  ever  used  I" 


River  A  statistically  minded  young 
of  Milk  man — one  who  probably  knows 

how  many  shoe-buttons  it 
would  take  to  cover  the  State  of  Idaho 
or  how  many  paper-clips  linked  together 
would  reach  from  here  to  Mars- — has  esti¬ 
mated  that  c'ach  year  the  dair>'  farmers 
in  the  United  States  produce  enough  milk 
to  fill  a  river  3,000  miles  long,  40  feet 
wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  This  chap,  who  is 
with  the  Milk  Producers  Federation  of 
Uleveland.  points  out  that  at  the  prc'sent 
time,  about  two  per  cent  of  this  river,  or 
the  top  seven-tenths  of  an  inch,  is  surplus 
and  is  piped  off  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  .$132,000,000  a  year — a  figure,  he 
is  quick  to  point  out,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  a  third  the  cost  of  either  wheat 
or  c  otton  support. 


your  ButUr  building  daolar  right  away  I  Ho'll  show  you  how  you  can 
build  for  lots — gat  more  usable  space  per  dollar— with  this  new  Butler  build¬ 
ing.  Send  coupon  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  and  free  folders  by  moil. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you; 

BUTLIR  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Oept.  78A,  Richmond,  California. 

Please  send  me  the  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  building  dealer,  also 
more  information  on  the  new  building  for  use  as 


Name 


County 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  PENTA-TREATED 
POLE  BUILDINGS  FOR  LOW  UPKEEP 


PENTA,  a  clean  wood  preservative,  controls  both  decay  and 
termites,  saves  labor  and  cuts  replacement  eosts  in  half 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
Dept.  PE  3-5C2,  Midland,  Michigan 

Please  send  free  of  cost  the  information  cnecxed  below: 


.Booklet,  "Before  You  Build  Your  Barn". 

_Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean  PENTA-treated  poles. 
.Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean  PENTA-treated  posts. 


Name- 


Address. 
City - 


-State- 


Treated  with  clean  penta*,  the  popular  pole-type  farm  building  becomes 
more  than  just  a  good  buy — it  becomes  a  sound  long-term  investment, 
requiring  a  minimum  of  repair  and  upkeep.  Plus  long  life,  penta  gives 
wood  a  clean  treatment.  This  important  feature  saves  construction  time 
by  making  the  wood  pleasant  and  easy  to  handle,  and  clean  PENTA- 
treated  poles  and  fence  posts  are  an  asset  to  the  appearance  of  any  farm. 

Penta  keeps  all  the  wt»od  in  pole  structures  strong  and  serviceable 
for  many  extra  years  by  controlling  both  decay  and  termites.  This 
means  big  savyigs  in  labor  as  well  as  in  replacement  materials.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  PENTA-treated  pole  construction  for  your  next 
new  building — it  will  save  you  money  for  many  years  to  come. 

You  can  safeguard  your  investment  in  fencing,  too,  by  using  PENTA- 
treated  posts — they  last  from  2  to  4  times  longer  than  untreated  posts. 

Write  Dow  today  for  complete  information  about  clean  *PENTAchloro- 
phenol  and  its  many  applications  on  the  farm,  the  now  chemical 
COMP.ANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 
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you  can  depend  on  DOW  CHEMICALS 


’if-tkCSi:. 


Model  77  twine-tie — the  baler  you’ll  see  on  more  farms  than 
any  other  make.  Packages  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  .  .  . 
ties  thousands  of  bales  without  a  miss.  It’s  the  favorite  of 
custom  operators  and  farmers  who  must  have  highest  baling 
capacity  and  complete  reliability. 


Model  80  wire-tie — If  you  store  or  ship  hay,  bale  straw  for 
the  commercial  market,  or  just  plain  like  wire-tied  bales,  see 
the  ”80”.  It  packages  up  to  100  tons  a  day.  Exclusive  twist 
lies  flat  on  the  bale. 


1  Ncfvv  uon  can  clioose  fiom 

3  gie<it  New  Hcdlcmd  balms ! 


The  Senssttion$l  Model  66  twine-tie  Newest  addition  to  a  famous  line... 

Costs  hundreds  of  dollars  less -makes  hoy  baling  practical  on  almost  any  farm! 


Now,  no  matter  what  you  bale  or  where  you  bale  it . . . 

no  matter  whether  you  feed,  sell  or  custom  bale  . . . 
you  can  pick  a  New  Holland  to  fit  your  job.  For  New 
Holland’s  “66”  now  joins  the  famous  “77”  twine-tie  and 
the  mighty  “80”  wire-tie. 

This  gives  you  a  complete  choice  of  halers— priced  from  $1665*! 

In  price,  size,  the  compact  “66”  beats  all  other  self-powered, 
square-bale,  pick-up  balers  . . .  and  will  package  up  to  6  bales 
a  minute,  up  to  7  tons  of  hay  an  hour! 

With  speed  like  this  you  can  bale  all  your  hay  just  at  the 


right  stage  of  curing.  Your  stock  gets  up  to  50%  higher  feed 
value . . .  you  keep  more  of  your  farm  profits. 

Ask  your  authorized  New  Holland  Dealer  to  demonstrate, 
on  your  own  farm,  any  one  of  the  3  great  New  Holland  balers. 
Or  mail  coupon.  The  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  TTie  Sperry  Corporation. 

*Su(geat«d  liat  price  F.O.B.  New  Holland,  Pa.,  for  Model  66,  not 
includinf  Federal  Ezciae  Tax  on  tubes  and  tirea. 

Get  what  you  pay  for — buy  the  bestl  New  Holland  is 


FTQ.Q.  CjBtSlOQ'  Illustrated  catalogs  give  complete 
^  details.  Write:  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  909  Cedar  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


NEW  HOIiliJkND 


Nanu 


Check  Model  intereated  in:  □  Model  66  □  Model  77 
□  Model  80.  I  would  like  free  demonstration  on  my  farm.  □ 


New  Rellaad,  Fa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Det  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  OnUrie  (, 


m- 

An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle 


IT'S  SOFT  UNDER  FOOT — but  this  Eaton-equipped  Ford  gets  in 
and  out  without  a  holdup.  This  is  one  of  the  operations  on  the 
Hoover  ranch — building  an  “outdoor  silo”  in  which  cull  pears  from 
local  canneries  are  mixed  with  hay  for  cattle  feed. 

"A  GREAT  GAS-SAVER,"  says  Mr.  Hoover.  hen  we’re  out  of 
the  fields  and  on  the  highway,  we  have  a  lot  of  tough  hills  to  climb. 
^  ith  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  we  climb  faster  —  save  a  lot  of  time 
because  of  the  extra  gear  ratios."  _ 


Tbugh  Hqiillng 


.  says  Claud  W.  Hoover,  rancher, 
Medford,  Oregon 


our  ranch,  a  truck  has  to  go  every- 
^  where,  off  the  road  as  well  as  on,” 
says  Claud  W.  Hoover,  Oregon  rancher. 
“.And  we’ve  never  seen  the  time  we 
couldn't  get  through  with  the  Eaton 
Axle,  regardless  of  ground  conditions. 

“.An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  truck  moves 
— anywhere.  Those  low-range  gears  have 
the  pull  to  keep  trucks  going,  keep  us 
from  getting  stuck  when  hauling  heavy- 
loads  over  loose,  soft  or  muddy  soil. 

“One  of  our  big  jobs  is  hauling  cattle, 
sheep,  grain  and  other  farm  products  as 
far  as  400  miles  —  with  a  lot  of  tough 
climbing  on  mountain  roads.  The  Eaton 


2-Speed  allows  us  to  climb  hills  faster 
and  make  better  speed  on  the  level 
stretches.  On  highway  runs,  Eaton’s  high- 
gear  range  not  only  enables  us  to  make 
better  time,  but  also  saves  us  plenty  in 
gasoline  and  repair  costs  by  cutting 
down  engine  RPM  considerably.” 

.An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  adds  to  any 
farm  truck's  efficiency — and  reduces  up¬ 
keep  cost.  An  Eaton-equipped  truck  is 
easier  to  handle,  more  economical  to 
operate  and  a  better  all-round  performer. 
Ask  your  truck  dealer  to  demonstrate 
how  an  Eaton  .Axle  can  save  you  time, 
trouble  and  dollars. 


FORD  DEALER  HUGH  H.  COLEMAN  (right) 
AND  FORD  OWNER  CLAUD  W.  HOOVER. 

Says  Mr.  (loleman,  “.More  than  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  Fords  we  sell  are  equipped  with 
the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle.  Eaton  2-Speeds 
stand  up  on  the  toughest  jobs  —  they're 
trouble-free.” 


MORE  THAN  1'A  MILLION 
EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


EATON  manufacturing  COMPANY.  CIEVEIAND.  OHIO 


2-SPEED  AXLES 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS:  Speak  up  for  the  better  roads  America 
needs.  You  will  help  lower  the  cost  of  getting  farm  products  to  market. 
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Test  Ybur  Soil  NOW 


^all  is  the  Most  Profitable  Time 
To  Make  These  Easy  Tests 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  find  out  what  your  soil  needs  to 
produce  bumper  crops  in  every  field !  You  can  see  how  much 
fertility  this  year’s  crops  took  out  of  the  soil,  and  know  in 
advance  the  right  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizer  to  buy 
this  winter  and  next  spring.  Also,  there’s  still  time  to  cor¬ 
rectly  fertilize  crops  put  in  this  fall. 

The  way  to  maintain  and  increase  your  farm  income  is  to  get  more 
bushels  or  tons  per  acre.  All  over  the  country  progressive  farmers  are 
doing  this  by  soil  testing.  Experiment  Stations  have  proved  tremendous 
increases  are  possible  by  using  the  right  fertilizers.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  said  recently:  “To  meet  the  cost-price  squeeze,  farmers 
must  get  higher  yields  per  acre  and  greater  production  per  animal.  That 
means  spending  wisely  to  maintain  and  expand  production.”  It’s  even 
highly  profitable  to  test  and  fertilize  meadow’s  and  pastures. 

The  only  way  to  get  proper  fertilizers  with  the  right  amounts  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate  and  (xttash  for  each  crop  you  want  to  grow  is  to  test  the 
soil.  Crop  experts  say  the  average  yield  of  American  farms  can  easily 
be  doubled  w’ithin  a  few’  years.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  achieve  such  record 
yields  as  227  bu.  com  per  acre,  125  bu.  oats,  30  tons  tomatoes,  906  bu. 
potatoes,  5  tons  hay — and  increase  milk  production  as  much  as  300%? 


Without  the  riifht  plant 
fo<Mla  in  the  soil,  even  the 
best  farmint?  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  stunted,  deformed  ears 
and  weak  stalks  that  lodfte. 
A  leadinir  Auricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  made  these 
tests  to  prove  the  benefit  of 
usinir  proper  fertilizer. 

The  stalk  at  left,  from  the 
fieid  not  properly  fed.  was 
cut  down  the  center  to  show 
that  joints  as  well  as  roots 
had  rotted,  causing  hoth 
p<x)r  yield  and  difficult  har- 
vestintr. 

It  also  robbed  the  soil  of 
fertility  a  trcKKi  healthy  crop 
would  have  returned. 


The  tremendous  root  sys¬ 
tem, sound  stalkand  perfect 
ear  at  riRht  was  trrown  in 
a  comparison  plot  where 
correct  kinds  and  amounts 
of  fertilizer  were  used. 


Astounding  Proof 

In  this  field  scene,  see  the 
benefits  of  soil  testinR  and 
riRht  use  of  fertilizer.  Just 
one  chanRe  in  the  fertilizer 
formula  used  in  rows  at  left 
produced  the  thick,  heavy 
fodder  and  larRe  perfect 
ears  in  rows  at  riRht. 


Your  prosperity  depends  on  the  soil.  You’ll  produce  record  yields  the 
very  next  season,  and  build  up  your  soil  for  years  to  come;  instead  of 
draining  its  vitality.  In  tw’o  weeks  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will 
have  paid  for  itself  many  times  over! 

You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save  money — ever^  season  you’ll 
save  up  to  $15  an  acre  on  fertilizer.  Guessing  w’astes  both  time  and 
money — like  the  farmer  in  Illinois  who  “guessed”  he  needed  to  spend 
$500  for  lime  but  tests  show’ed  he  didn’t,  and  that  $500  paid  for  all  phos¬ 
phate  he  found  was  really  needed  on  65  acres. 

No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests 
will  be  accurate  and  reliable.  No  waiting  for  re-  r  ^ 

^rts — you  get  the  correct  answer  right  away. 

Keady  to  use  anytime,  anywhere.  Takes  only  10 
minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  V '  * 

Agricultural  Colleges,  County  Ag.ents,  Vo- 
Ag.  Teachers,  Experiment  Stations,  and  pro-  /  V--^ 

gressive  farmers  everywhere  depend  on  it.*  ' 

lNi  k.  Ynii  Tnbft  Mn  Rick  Darins  Guarantaa— We  are  so  cer- 

i  UU  I  UHC  IvU  niSR  tain  you’ll  RctbiRRer  yield  and  betterquality 
your  Sudbury  Soil  Tost  KH,  we'll  refund  the  full  purchase 
price  anytime  within  a  year,  if  yon  don't. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Order  today,  C.  O.  D.  only  $2S.95  plus 
postaRe.  Or  send  check  and  we'll  pay 
postage,  savinR  you  from  $1.26  to  t2.U3 
in  postal  charges. 

i  EPEE  RAOIf  I"  addition  te  sav- 

rKKS  DWIV  jng,  postal  charges, 

_^^*****y  .  we  also  include  the  valuable  64-page 

-  book."Our  Land  and  Its  Care"  FREE. 

Order  Right  Alcay! 


this  corn  grown 
on  balanced  soil 


one  missing  element 
caused  this  failure 


These  benefits  on  corn  apply 
e<)ually  to  every  crop  you  grow 
on  your  farm.  Don’t  miss  the 
bigger  crops  gained  by  owning 

a  Sudbury  Soil  Tost  Kit! 


Farmers  deluxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  you  need 
for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable 
to  you  than  all  your  stock  and  tools! 
Shows  the  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  for  each  field. 
Also  shows  whether  lime  is  needed 
(pH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime  welded 
steel  chest,  carrying  handle,  weighs 
only  12>/2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  and 
charts  show  needs  of  225  different 
crops.  Big  value,  only  $29.95. 


SUOlURY  LAtORATORY,  936,  South  Sudbury,  Mott. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 
the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

i  I  Enclosed  is  S29.%;  send  post-  j  |  Send  C.O.D. 

I _ i  include  free  b(K>k.  I _ I  only  $^.95 

'Our  Land  and  Its  Care.”  plus  postage. 


Over  400,000  Now  In  Use 


Their  letters  in  our  files  read  like  this:  "I  have  made 
many  tests;  like  its  simplicity  and  accuracy.”  — G.  H,,  Ohio. 
"The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.  Sav^  $400 
on  fertilizer.” — W.  L.  D.,  Pa.  "Increased  bean  yield  50%  after 
correcting  phosphate  deficiencies." — A.  F.  B..  Iowa. 

4lta  told  on  Eaty  Payment*  if  drtirrd-  «ee  bottom  of  coupon. 


Name 


SUDBURY  Son  Test  Kbs 


Hurdware,  Seed.  Grain 
and  F'arm  Supply  Stores  : 
Serve  Your  CustomerH  by 
C'arryinv  This  Essential 
Aid  to  Better  Farming— 
WHta  Spaclal  Offar. 


. ^one . State .  . . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan  —  ril  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postaKe,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  16.75  each. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  936,  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

WorUVs  Largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  Equipment 


Thanks  to  HYBRO-TITE 

our  pastures  are  the  finest 
I  have  seen  anywhere*’ 


Governor  Tolmodge  tells  Charles  L.  Davidson,  President  of  the  Potash  Rock  Com* 
ponf  of  America,  that  his  barns  and  sheds  are  packed  full  of  hay  this  year. 


■says  GEORGIA'S  GOVERNOR  TALMADGE 


H  That’s  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Hybro-Tite,  nature’s  own  20-mineral** 
soil  conditioner ...  especially  when  you  consider  Governor  Herman  Tal- 
madge  has  for  years  selected  the  finest  seeds  and  fertilized  his  pastures 
heavily  for  better  grazing  and  bumper  yields  of  hay. 

As  the  Governor  drove  over  his  2500-acre  farm,  near  Atlanta,  he  remarked, 
“Here  are  fields  on  which  we  used  Hybro-Tite ...  we  grazed  140  head  of 
cattle  all  last  winter  and  spring,  ar.d  cut  1  Vz  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  May. 

“Here  is  a  field  the  cows  avoided,  which  had  no  Hybro-Tite.  They  knew 
where  the  grass  tasted  better! 

“Next  year  we  want  to  use  several  carloads  of  Hybro-Tite .. .the  Hybro- 
Tite  applied  last  fall  and  winter  on  grassland  will  probably  ‘hold’  for  the 
next  5  to  6  years.” 


is  NATURAL  SOIL  CONDITIONER -this  fall! 


Governor  Taltnadge’s  experience  with  Hybro-Tite  soil  conditioner 
may  also  be  your  experience,  if  an  analysis  of  your  soil  indicates  the 
need  for  additional  potash  and  the  19  trace  minerals  which  Hybro- 
Tite  contains. 

So.  whether  you  are  interested  in  pastures,  orchards,  citrus  crops  or 
truck  gardening,  why  not  try  Hybro-Tite  on  your  farm?  Fall  is  the 
perfect  time  to  spread  Hybro-Tite  for  greater  yields  next  spring 
and  summer.  « 


^  C*ii4rt«w^ 


Write  for  Details  TODAY ! 


Learn  more  about  this  low-cost 
natural  rock  soil  conditioner.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  get  the  full 
facts  about  Hybro-Tite  now.  Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET,  details  of 
our  test  offer,  and  reports  of  success  from  many  other  users  of 
Hybro-Tite.  Write  card  or  letter  to  Charles  L.  Davidson  today. 


•OOKLET 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

INCORPORATED 
Lithonia,  Georgia 


'Trodsmark  of  Potash  Rock  Company  of  Amarico,  Inc. 


**Potash  —  plus  aluminum,  silicon,  sodium,  titanium,  calcium,  phosphorus,  magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  strontium, 
yttrium,  silver,  zinc,  zirconium,  lead,  chromium,  nickel,  vanadium,  copper. 


FARM  BOOKS  j 


Range  Management,  by  A.  W.  Sampson. 
John  IViley  and  Sons,  Neiv  York,  $7.50. 

In  the  days  when  the  range  was  unfenced 
and  a  rancher  felt  that  he  lacked  elbow 
room  if  a  neighbor  mo\ed  within  .50 
miles  of  him,  range  management  con¬ 
sisted  of  branding  strays  and  shooting 
rustlers  and  horse  thieves.  .\s  the  limit¬ 
less  open  range  disappeared  and  ranchers 
had  to  make  the  most  of  the  grazing  lands 
within  the  boundries  of  their  fence  lines, 
agricultural  scientists  turned  to  the  age 
old  problem  of  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  only  one  had  grown. 

Dr.  Sampson  was  one  of  the  first  of 
these  scientists  to  begin  studying  the 
problems  of  the  arid  grazing  lands.  He 
was  responsible  for  some  of  the  earliest 
e.xperiments  in  deferred  rotational  grazing, 
range  reseeding,  natural  plant  succession 
in  relation  to  grazing,  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  and  rradi(ation  of  poisonous  plants. 

In  this  well  illustrated,  570  page  book, 
Dr.  Sampson  describes  the  grasses,  brush, 
trees,  and  other  plants,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  root  systems  and  seed 
production  which  make  it  possible  for 
..  them  to  survive  and  reproduce  in  the 
arid  sections  which  we  call  range.  He 
also  takes  up  the  problems  of  reseeding, 
water  conser\ation,  sanitation,  supplemen¬ 
tal  feeding,  and  other  general  practices 
which  are  common  to  all  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  and  then  considers  the  special  man 
agement  practices  which  should  bi“  fol 
lowed  with  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  In 
a  final  section,  he  writes  of  some  of  the 
economic  aspects  of  ranching  such  as  buy¬ 
ing  vs.  leasing  of  ranches,  the  distribution 
of  the  capital  investment,  selection  and 
marketing  of  stock.  .-Mso  in  this  section 

{Continued  on  page  92) 
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MOISTURE  PROOF  —  rich  silage  juices  can’t  leak  away.  AIRTIGHT  —  no  side -wall 
spoilage  losses.  FIREPROOF,  WINDPROOF,  ROT  PROOF,  RUST  RESISTANT,  EASILY 
ERECTED,  SMOOTH  INSIDE  SURFACE  permits  settling  and  packing.  LOCATION  — 
close  to  barn  and  feeding  troughs.  Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  can  be  taken  down, 
moved  and  erected  at  another  place.  ALL  SILOS  ZINC-GRIP,  GALVANIZED  STEEL. 
GOOD  SILAGE  FROM  SILVER  SHIELD  STEEL  SILOS  OFFERS  THESE  GREAT  BENEFITS: 
Increased  nutritional  values  through  complete  fermentation.  Longer  storage  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  to  provide  year-’round  pasture.  More  succulent.  No  spoilage  around 
edges.  Quick  thawing  in  freezing  weather.  Less  labor  in  feeding  to  animals.  Takes 
smaller  quantities  to  provide  the  same  nutrition. 

SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS  —  FOR  GRASS  AND  CORN  SILAGE 

BUCKEYE  CORN  CRIBS 

STORE  CORN  SAFELY,  RAIN  OR  SHINE 

The  new  Buckeye  Corn  Crib  is  made  of  heavy, 
22-gauge,  galvanized  steel  —  with  unusual  per¬ 
forations  which  let  air  in  but  DO  NOT  allow  rain 
or  rats  to  enter.  A  center  ventilating  shaft  contains 
the  heart  of  the  new  Forced-Air  System — the  motor 
and  fan  which  pull  air  through  the  crib,  bringing  corn 
to  the  safe  storing  moisture  level  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  After  the  right  moisture  content  is  reached, 
the  fan  is  turned  off.  BUCKEYE  STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 
ARE  RAT  PROOF,  NMEATHERPROOF,  RUST  RESISTANT, 
LIGHTNING  PROOF,  FIREPROOF,  EASILY  EREaED, 
LONG-LASTING,  and  REQUIRE  LIHLE  MAINTENANCE. 

*  BUCKEYE 
CORN  CRIBS 


are  also 
available 
without 


fan  &  motor. 

CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO. 

1704  DIXIE  HIGHWAY  •  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

MANUFACTURE  AS  OF  SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS, 
BUCKEYE  CORN  CRIBS  AND  GRAIN  BINS 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 

1704  DIXIE  HIGHWAY 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Pleas*  s*nd  m*  th*  nom*  of  your  nearest  deoler,  and 
complete  details  on  []]  Silver  Shield  Silos  Q  Buckeye 
Com  Cribs  G  Buckeye  Groin  Binv 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS. 


SILVER  SHIELD  SILOS 
KEEP  SILAGE  IN  TOP  CONDITION 
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No  wonder  that  thousands  of  farmers  say,  "That's  my  hybrid," 
when  the  name  PIONEER  is  mentioned.  These  farmers  know 
of  the  very  outstanding  record  PIONEER  has  made  in  official 
state  yield  tests  clear  across  the  corn  belt  .  .  .  year  after  year. 
These  farmers  know,  from  their  own  pleasant  experience,  that 
PIONEER  germinates  strongly— grows  rapidly— stands  erect— 
matures  properly— and  picks  efficiently.  But,  more  important, 
they  know  that  PIONEER  produces  LARGER  and  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  YIELDS  of  sound  quality  corn.  Once  you  have  grown 
PIONEER  on  yoor  farm— you'll  say,  "That's  my  hybrid." 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  PIONEER  SALESMAN  TODAY 

Let  him  help  you  select  the  PIONEER  Varieties 
best  adapted  to  YOUR  farm 


PtONEBI  Hybrid  Saed  Com  is  produced  by  tho  following  companies: 

I  Coni  Cb.  PioMor  Hi  trod  Cora  Cm.  PioMor  Hi-Bred  Com  Co. 

■  Om  MsImm.  tow  mi  IIKiivIs}  OriiicBtoii,  M. 


Pieaeei  Com  Co.,  lac. 

Ti^toM,  litototM 
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More  ears,  fewer  husks,  faster  picking 


Get  what  you  grow!  Go  into  your  corn 
with  a  New  Idea  Picker  and  pick  it 
clean.  Fill  your  wagon  box  in  a  hurry 
with  full-grained  ears. 

Watch  those  floating  points  and  low- 
reaching  gathering  chains  skim  along 
the  ground  —  lifting  and  funneling 
down  corn  or  tangled  and  bent  stalks 
into  the  snapping  rolls. 

Is  your  corn  damp?  Dry?  Brittle? 
Tough?  Set  your  snapping  rolls  ac¬ 


cordingly.  There’s  a  wide  range  of 
adjustments  available  for  any  crop  or 
field  condition.  With  a  New  Idea  you’re 
set  to  get  the  most  ears  snapped  and 
delivered  to  the  husking  rolls.  Six 
floating  presser  wheels  and  adjustable 
rolls  work  together  to  give  you  the 
cleanest  husking  you’ve  ever  seen. 
Shelling  is  kept  to  a  minimum.  What 
little  shelled  corn  there  is  gets  caught 
by  the  shelled  corn  saver.  It  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  husks  and  put  into  the 
wagon  box. 


You  get  this  sort  of  performance  at  the 
rate  of  8  to  12  acres  a  day  —  day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  with  a  New  Idea 
One-row  Picker.  Or  increase  your  daily 
picking  up  to  as  much  as  18  acres  with 
a  New  Idea  Two-row  Picker. 

Your  New  Idea  dealer  can  point  out  to 
you  exactly  why  you  get  this  sort  of 
steady,  efficient  service  with  these  rug¬ 
ged  pickers.  See  and  compare  ,  .  .  and 
you’ll  know  why  it’s  such  a  good  idea 
to  own  a  New  Idea. 


Two-row  New 
Idea  Picker  — 

1952  Indiana  State 
Champion.  Plenty 
of  capacity  for  the 
big  jobs. 


Send  in  coupon  for 
detailed  information. 


HJew  ¥sea 


S«nd  fr0»  foldmrt  at  chackad. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Corn  Pick*rt  &  Snappers 
All-Purpose  Elevotors 
All-Steel  Wagons 
Steel  Wagon  Eoxes 
Stalk  Shredders 
Monure  Spreaders 
Tro<tor  Mowers 
Pokes  &  Tedders 
Hoy  Bolers 
Hydroulic  looders  & 
attachments 

I  form _  —acres. 

I  go  to  Khool. 


rue-Vac 


Available  Now 

for  t.irnicrs  use  throuuh  Jriii; 
stores,  fctil  stores,  .mil  AN- 
(  HOH  de.tlers  eo.tst  to  io,ist. 


Oistribuf*cl  by 


'World't  Largeit 
Serum  Plant*' 


Amoig  New  Modified  Hog  Cholera  Vaccines 


of  healthy  swine 
against  hog  cholera 

distinguished  by: 

scientifically  advanced  re¬ 
search  and  extensive  field 
testing  that  assures  a  cholera- 
free  future  for  your  pigs. 


1  The  HOG  CHOLERA  VACCiMr 


TRUE -VAC  is  a  modified  live 
virus  vaccine,  rabbit  passed, 
porcine  origin,  frozen  and 
dried  under  vacuum,  which 
provides :  solid  immunity 
without  fear  of  breaks;  pro¬ 
tection  to  young  pigs  even 
before  weaning;  standard 
dosage  for  all  ages  and  sizes ; 
no  marked  reactions;  less 
serum  dosage  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  protection  while  vac¬ 
cine  establishes  active  im¬ 
munity.  TRUE-VAC  advan¬ 
tages  will  help  you  defeat 
Hog  Cholera. 


the  Safety-Serum 
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Quonset  owner  leads  the  way 
to  greater  grain  profits 


W.  R.  Mitchell,  tenant  farmer,  of  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa,  views  with  pride  his  1952 
corn  crop — the  first  corn  picked  in  Grundy 
County  last  year. 

Because  Mr.  Mitchell  used  a  Quonset  com¬ 
bination  ear  corn  drying  unit  and  granary, 
he  was  able  to  begin  picking  his  corn  on 
September  27 — at  30%  moisture  content 
— up  to  30  days  before  his  neighbors.  Mr. 
Mitchell  reports  his  picker  left  less  corn  in 
the  field,  his  corn  borer  loss  was  minimized 
and  he  no  longer  worries  about  a.wet  fall 
when  the  corn  is  slow  to  field-dry. 

This  Quonset  32  x  60  dried  5,500  bushels 


of  ear  corn  and  its  smaller  bins  held 
up  to  4,000  bushels  of  other  grains.  The 
farm  owner  purchased  this  size  because 
it  provides  ample  separate  bins  for  his  own 
share  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mitchell’s. 
Like  this  owner,  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  that  grain  can  be  safely  stored 
right  on  their  own  farms  .  .  .  held  until 
market  prices  are  right  or  the  grain  is 
needed  for  feeding.  Quonsets  are  available 
for  any  capacity — 1005  to  50,000  bushels. 
They  are  easy  to  finance  on  the  Quonset 
Purchase  Plan  or  through  CCC  Storage 
Facility  Loans. 


Avoid  harvest  time  glut  .  .  .  get  more  for  your 
groin  with  on-the-form  Quonset  storage.  Chart 
shows  monthly  corn  prices  for  the  1951  crop  year. 


TWk  Qtff f  M  9rmmmry,  complete  with  fan- 
•nd-tsinnei  “pockage"  lets  yew  dry  and  hold 
year  groin. 


Consult  your  authorisod  Ouonsot  Doalor  ...  a 
specialist  in  farm  service  buildings,  or  write  us 
direct  for  complete  information  on  the  Quonset 
best  suited  to  your  operation. 


STIAN-STCn.  AND  OUONSET 
■  EG.  «.  S.  PAT.  OfF. 


Beef  barn  owned  by  A.  W.  Allely  of  Monteiumo, 
Iowa,  is  a  time-saving,  labor-saving  Quonset  40x60. 


Good-looking,  durable  and  easy  to  maintain.  That's 
the  Quonset  .  .  .  all-purpose  farm  production  tool. 


"My  form  machinery  is  easier  to  service,"  soys 
Endren  P.  Johnson,  Huxley,  Iowa,  of  his  Quonset. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Ecorse,  Datrwit  29,  Mich. 


Stron-Staal  Divition 


SOFTER  THAN  RAIN  WATER 
RIGHT  OUT  OF  YOUR  FAUCET 


DOW  E\,  a  remarkable  development  of  DOW  RESEARCH,  eliminates  the  extra 
work  caused  hv  the  hard  water  in  vour  kitchen,  laundry  and  hathroom 

j  j  ^  j 


wsMiasviEiiicmws 

DOWEX’  I 


\\h«‘th«*r  you  buy  your 
f)wii  or 

WTiIm-  to  H  IWTvio'.  look 
for  lln‘  i>owK\  lalii'l  on 
the  unit  .  .  .  |>rovinK  it 
IlHM  InH'II  to 

UW  l>0\\K\  UIkI 

ri)(i<i  (innlit  y  »|M'(-itH'a- 
tioiiM.  Kor  more  in- 
forinalioii.  fill  in  tlie 
('oii|Miii  aiul  mail  todjiy. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan,  Dept.  WS  1821C 

Please  send  me  the  new,  free  booklet 
about  the  modern  woy  to  soften  water. 

Nome _ _ 

Street  address _ _ _ 


City  and  State _ _  I 

I  I  I  am  now  using  water-softening  equipment.  I 

I  I  I  do  not  use  water-softening  equipment.  | 

- J 


Mo?t  Mater  in  the  Fruited  States  is 
lianl  water,  water  that  eontains  eal- 
ciuni  (lime),  magnesium  salts  aiul 
other  minerals.  Hard  water  eomhiiies 
with  soafi  to  give  yt>u  soap  "curd”  in- 
steatl  of  soap  suds  and  fttrms  a  gray, 
greasv  scum  that  sticks  to  dishes, 
shortens  the  life  of  your  clothes, 
wastes  soap,  makes  housework  harder 
all  around!  But,  you  don’t  have  to 
put  up  with  it  any  longer.  Dow  Re¬ 
search  has  pr(»duced  a  remarkable 
head-like  softener  ealled  DOWEX 
tiny  heads  that  never  dissolve,  yet 
have  the  amazing  ahTlity  to  remove  the 
minerals  that  make  water  hard!  Thev 
work  in  a  eompact  water-softening  unit 
about  the  size  of  your  water  heater 
.  .  .  soften  your  entire  water  supply! 


Say  goodbye  to  hard  water  ring- 
around-the-hathtuh  and  gray  wash 
days!  Learn  how  DOWEX-softened 
water  improves  the  flavor  and  color  of 
fooils  cooked  in  water  .  .  .  even  saves 
plumbing  repairs  .  .  .  really  makes 
living  easier!  You  can  enjoy  this 
luxury  easily,  economically  —  call 
your  local  Dow  ex  water-softening 
sfM’cialist;  ask  him  to  test  your  tap- 
water  free  of  charge;  let  him  show' 
vou  how  DOWEX-s(dtened  water  will 
bring  vou  a  new  w  ay  of  living.  Dow  ex 
is  manufactured  by  the  dow  niEMir al 
COMPANY,  Midland,  Miehigan,  and  is 
distributed  to  eijuipment  manufac¬ 
turers  by  the  National  .\luminate 
Corporation  .  .  .  foremost  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  water  conditioning  field. 
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you  can  depend  on  DOW  CIIFAffCALS 


Get  the  FACTS  on  which  antibiotic 

is''hest”for  swine! 


Hog  raisers  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  their  pigs 
get  feeds  containing  the  antibiotic  that  will  best  promote 
growth  and  maintain  health. 

Now  —  for  the  first  time  —  a  complete,  independent, 
unbiased  review  has  been  made  of  the  effect  of  different 
antibiotics  on  swine! 

Nothing  like  this  report*  has  ever  been  published  be¬ 
fore.  It  analyzes  the  several  hundred  experiment  station 
tests  that  have  been  made  on  antibiotics  for  swine  since 
1949.  The  tests  include  the  use  of  antibiotics  for  baby 
pigs,  nursing  pigs,  runts,  growing-fattening  hogs  and 
sows  during  gestation. 

We  urge  you  to  GET  THE  FACTS  yourself  by  read¬ 
ing  and  studying  the  full  report!  You  will  know  which 
antibiotic  is  best  for  swine!  A  reprint  of  the  published 
paper  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Mail  coupon  to  Lederle 
Laboratories  Division,  American  Cyanamid  Company. 


ROVAC"  HOG  CHOLERA  VACCINE**  -  Two 
year  immunity  against  hog  cholera  with  a  single 
injection  of  Rovac.  Requires  no  serum,  costs  less, 
won’t  cause  hog  cholera. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20.  N.  Y. 


*“The  Value  of  Antibiotics  in  the  Nutrition  of  Swine— a  Review”  by 
R.  Braude,  H.  D.  Wallace,  and  T.  J.  Cunha,  Florida  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  In  the  March  1953  issue  of  Antibiotics  &  Chemotherapy 
published  by  the  Washington  Institute  of  Medicine. 

♦♦Full  name  of  product  is  HOG  CHOLERA  VACCINE  (Modified  Live 
Virus)  Rabbit  Origin— Vacuum-Dried  ROVAC,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2,518,978. 


MAKE  SURE  ALL  YOUR  SWINE  FEEDS  CONTAIN  THIS  PROVED  ANTIBIOTIC 

AUREOMYCIN 


Please  send  me  a  reprint  of  “The  Value  of  Anti¬ 
biotics  in  the  Nutrition  of  Swine  —  a  Review.” 

Name . . 

Address . 

Town . State . . 
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a  triumph  of  years  of  research 


^CAD/4^ 

12-1212 

granulated 

FERTILIZER 


ARCADIAti'  12-12-12  Fertilizer  is  a  product  of  this  huge,  modern  Nitrogen  Division  plant  at  South  Point,  Ohio.  i 


►SlCAO/4^ 


Designed  for  Today's  Crops  and  Today's  Farming  Methods 


ARCADIAN  12-12-12  Fertilizer  is  a  major  achievement  in  scien¬ 
tific  research  —  a  modern  fertilizer  for  modem  agriculture,  produced 
by  an  entirely  new  and  different  process. 

By  this  newly-developed  process,  the  plant  foods  are  not  mixed. 
They  are  chemically  blended  and  then  granulated  into  firm,  dry, 
free-flowing  pellets.  Every  pellet  is  a  complete,  high-analysis  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  12%  nitrogen,  12%  phosphoric  acid  and  12% 
potash  —  the  balanced  ratio  found  so  effective  by  leading  experi¬ 
ment  stations. 

Because  ARCADIAN  12-12-12  contains  far  more  actual  plant 
food  than  the  average  fertilizer,  it  offers  you  many  labor-saving  and 
money-making  advantages... lower  freight  rates  per  unit  of  plant 
food... fewer  bags  to  haul  and  handle  and  fewer  trips  across  your 
field  per  pound  of  plant  food  put  into  your  soil. 

ARCADIAN  12-12-12  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  the  growth  element  for 
all  crops.  (It  contains  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  3-12-12.)  The 
importance  of  nitrogen  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  corn  re¬ 
moves  from  the  soil  more  nitrogen  than  both  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  combined. 

ARCADIAN  12-12-12  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  corn,  plowed 
down  in  the  fall  or  applied  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  ideally  suited  for 
small  grains,  pastures,  frtiit,  truck  and  other  crops.  Ask  your  fer¬ 
tilizer  dealer  to  show  you  ARCADIAN  12-12-12  in  easy-to-lift, 
80-pound  bags.  Use  it  and  watch  your  profits  get  up  and  grow! 


The  small,  firm,  “shot-shai)ed”  |x‘l- 
lets  of  ARCADIAN  12-12-12  are 
uniform  in  size  and  analysis.  Their 
chemical  stability  and  controlled 
hardness  keeps  them  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  long  ix*riods  in  dry  storage. 


There  are  no  skips  in  your  field... no 
clogging  of  equipment,  when  you  use 
ARCADIAN  12-12-12.  It’s  non-cak¬ 
ing,  non-dusting  and  free-flowing  in 
all  types  of  fertilizer  distributors  — 
grain  drills,  lime  spreaders,  corn 
planters  and  airplanes. 
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ALLIED  CHEMICAL  &  DYE  CORPORATION 


P.  O.  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Telephone:  Ironton  8-4366 


PPMiiPWK’ 


out' 

mof'e  sound  cof'n 


Solid  ears  tell  the  story!  Down-to- 
earth  Corn  Harvester  design  gets  cwn 
you  may  not  have  realized  was  there. 

A  field  you  estimate  at  75  bu.  per 
acre  could  yield  over  80.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  extra  ears  —  gathered 
by  the  low-sloping  Corn  Harvester 
from  leaning  stalks  and  difficult  posi¬ 
tions. 

Rubber-grip  rolls  leave  kernels  on 
the  ear  .  .  .  instead  of  on  the  ground! 
There’s  less  shelled  corn  in  the  load, 
too,  and  that  means  better  air  circula¬ 
tion  in  your  crib  .  .  .  fewer  mold 
pockets. 

Corn  should  be  picked  immediately 
when  it  has  a  just-right  feel.  (Kernels 
dented,  cob  tough. )  Picked  at  the 
right  time  with  your  home-owned  Corn 
Harvester,  it  will  husk  better  and 
shell  less. 

The  low-built,  better  balanced  Allis- 
Chalmers  Com  Harvester  operates 
easier  in  muddy  or  hilly  fields.  It 
makes  a  home  harvest  possible  for 
every  corn  grower.  This  is  your  year 
to  own  one! 


LOW  for  streamlined  picking 


LOW  for  better  weight  balance 


LOW  in  price  for  home  ownership 


CORN  HARVESTERS 


TEXAS 

It’s 

Wonderful 


The  wann  wind  that  flows  over  Texas  from  the  south¬ 
east  is  heavy  with  moisture  from  the  Gulf  as  it  erosses 
the  Sabine  River  and  the  coastal  plains,  crosses  the 
bayous  and  the  tall  piiu-  forests.  As  this  humid  air  is 
(  hilled,  it  drops  its  rain  on  the  forests  and  on  the  rich 
blacklands  wlu'rc  a  man  and  his  family  arc  kept  hump- 
insj  to  farm  15  or  20  ac  res  ol  lottcin.  Further  to  the 
west  and  north,  more  rain  falls  on  land  which  is  less 
intensely  cultivated,  where  (|uarter  section  and  hall 
section  fanns  rotate  meadow  and  corn  and  wheat,  and 
where  cattle  can  be  pastured  one  to  the  acre. 

Hy  the  time  the  wind  has  <  rossed  the  Bah  ones  escarp¬ 
ment,  the  geolojiical  fault  that  divides  Texas  like  a  belt 
from  north  to  south,  it  has  lost  most  ot  its  moisture;  it 
blows  ac  ross  parched  land,  stirring  the  featheiy  leaves 
of  the  mesquite,  scouring  the  earth  between  the  tufts  of 
buffalo  urass.  tossing  up  a  spray  of  red  dust  as  it  c  losses 
the  bleak  ranch  roads.  E\-en  from  the  realm  of  the 
wind,  the  ranches  here  seem  vast  and  unfencc-d — here 
they  trade  s|}ace  for  moisture,  here  it  takes  20,  30,  and 
even  60  acres  to  feed  a  mother  cow  and  her  ealf. 

The  headciuartc'i's  buildings  on  one  of  these  \Vest 
Te.xas  ranches — 'I'he  Pitchfork  spread — are  almost  lost 
in  the  vastness  of  165,000  ac  res.  I'hey  stand  out  Ijecause 
of  the  Chinese  elms  and  the  willows  on  the  bank  of  the 
drv'  bed  of  the  Wichita  River.  The  light  haze  of  blowing 
dust  powders  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  sifts  against  the 

FOl  RTEEN  SELF-PROPELLED  COMBINES  carve  into 
a  1 5,000  acre  field  of  ripe  wheat  at  the  W  aggoner  Ranch. 

Cattle  range  over  most  of  the  haK  million  acres  of  this 
ranch,  but  26,000  acres  are  used  for  crops. 


«r 


windows  of  the  ranch  house,  the  office,  the  commissary,  the  chuck 
house,  and  the  out-buildings. 

Out  on  the  range  the  ranch  manager,  D.  Burns,  sat  in  his  car 
near  a  group  of  holding  pens  and  corrals  watching  a  round-up.  He 
stayed  in  his  car  because  neither  car  nor  horse  will  frighten  the  cattle, 
but  they  will  turn  from  a  man  on  foot.  The  men.  horses,  and  cattle 
could  not  be  seen,  but  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  over  the  mesquite  showed 
where  they  were.  These  mesquite,  the  bane  of  tbc  cattle  countrv'  be¬ 
cause  they  use  moisture  and  rip  the  hide  of  men.  horses,  and  cattle, 
have  been  sprayed  with  2-4-5-T  and  stand  as  bare  skeletons  with 


COWBOYS,  HORSES,  CATTLE  AND  RANGE  make  a  ranch.  In  a  dusty  holding  pen,  the  Pitchfork  cowboys  cut  out  the 
yearlings  for  shipment  to  Wyoming  so  that  the  dry  Texas  range  will  have  fewer  mouths  to  feed. 


only  a  few  of  them  showing  a  fern-like  regrowth  around  the  At  a  distance  the  flow  of  cattle  seemed  to  eddy  and  ripple  as 
base.  individuals  stopped  to  graze  and  others  pushed  around  them. 

As  the  cattle  came  nearer,  Hums  could  hear  the  bawling  Outriders  held  the  bunch  together,  swinging  the  loops  of  their 

of  the  cows  and  the  almost  sheep-like  blat  of  the  calves  and  ropes  like  whips  when  one  tried  to  stray;  three  men  and  a  boy 

then  the  men’s  voices,  “Haw,  there,  haw!”  “Hi  ya  ya  ya!”  brought  up  the  rear — one  with  a  yellow  neckerchief  pulled  up 

and  the  pop  of  the  reins  as  they  were  whipped  against  chaps.  over  his  nose — weaving  back  and  forth,  keeping  the  cattle 

Two  horsemen  came  over  the  top  of  the  hill  and  rode  down  moving. 

through  the  trees,  followed  by  the  red  and  white  mass  of  cattle.  The  smell  of  dust  filled  the  air  as  the  herd  of  six  or  seven 
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ONE  OF  THE  WORLDS  MOST  \  \LUABLE  ANIMALS,  Larry  Domino  107,  poses  calmly  vith  Joe 
Bridwell  (right)  and  Bud  Thurber,  the  ranch  manager.  Bridwcll  paid  S80,000  for  a  half-intcrcjt 
in  Larry ;  he  is  making  his  investment  pay  by  using  artificial  insemination  on  the  purebred  tow  herd. 


hundred  rattle  came  nearer.  Coy  Drennan.  the  u  asjon  boss  in  t  har^e 
of  cowboys,  brought  up  the  rear.  His  sunburned,  dust-powdered  fat  e 
looked  dark  as  an  Indian’s  between  his  light  straw  hat  and  his  yellow 
canvas  brush  jacket.  Some  toubovs  were  wearing  blue  denim  jackets: 
others  wore  long-slee\  i  d  shirts-  nd  and  white  tandy  striped,  green 
and  white  striped,  and  sun-tans:  one  had  a  Setond  .Armored  Division 
patch  on  the  shoulder.  .All  of  them  wore  Lovis  beneath  their  dark 
leather,  mesquite-i  lawed  t  haps. 

The  two  lead  riders  reined  up  bt'side  the  gate  leading  into  the 
holding  corral  to  keep  the  tattle  fittm  spreading  while  the  outriders 
and  the  men  with  Coy  Drennan  pushed  the  herd  on  through.  Neither 
Drennan  nt»r  Hums  gave  an  order:  the  towlxtys  knew  the  job  and 
worked  as  a  team  as  they  did  it.  Inside  the  ettrral  the  cattle  ringed 
the  steel  tank  beside  the  windmill  and  drank  the  alkaline  “gyp” 
water.  .All  of  the  windmill-pumped  water  on  the  Pitt  hfttrk  ranc  h 
is  more  or  less  alkaline,  or  gypy.  from  the  gvpsum  in  the  earth,  but 
here  it  is  partit  ularly  strong.  This  is  Crotttn  Brakes,  so  t  ailed  bet  ause 
a  glass  of  the  water  will  have  alx)ut  the  same  elfet  t  on  a  man  as  a 
dose  of  Croton  oil. 

.As  the  cattle  were  run  thrcnigh  a  cutting  t  hute  where  the  vearlings 
were  separated  from  the  t  ows  and  calves,  two  large  trailer  true  ks  ar- 
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THE  W.ACiCiONER  HELICOPTER  rounds  up  strays 
from  the  mesquite  brush  (right)  and  worries  them  back 
to  tbe  herd.  Erom  his  plexiglass  bubble,  the  pilot  can 
spot  cattle  w  hich  a  man  on  the  ground  w  ould  miss. 

THE  HAR.MLESS  HORNED  TOAD  frightens  children, 
who  believe  the  blood  he  can  squirt  from  his  eyes  is  poison, 
and  terrifies  ranchers  who  feel  he  Is  a  sign  of  drouth. 


rived  to  haul  the  yearlings  ofi'  to  the  rail¬ 
road  to  be  shipped  to  the  Pitchfork’s 
32,0(X)-aere  Wyoming  ranch.  This  would 
take  some  of  the  burden  off  the  dr)-  Texas 
range. 

W  hen  the  last  of  the  yearlings  were  in 
trucks,  D.  Burns  finished  his  tallying  on 
a  gate  slat  and  wrote  the  results  in  a  note¬ 
book.  “I  don’t  remember  ever  seeing  it 
blow  so  long  from  the  south-east  without 
rain.”  he  said,  wiping  dust  from  his  fore¬ 
head.  “It  hasn’t  been  this  bad  since  1934.” 

“I  seen  a  tarantula  this  morning.  Dee,” 
one  of  the  cowboys  said,  “and  Bill,  over 
there,  claims  he  seen  a  scorpion  yesterday. 
Those  are  supposed  to  be  good  rain  signs, 
they  say.” 

‘W’eah,  and  I  saw  a  terrapin  crossing 
the  road  this  morning.  But  they  also  say 
that  rain  signs  don’t  work  during  a 
drouth,”  Burns  answered. 

Burns  and  the  assistant  manager,  Jim 
Humphreys,  drove  bumpily  across  the 
range,  passing  the  cows  and  calves.  Bums 
said,  “Those  cows  sure  look  a  lot  better 
than  the  range— better  looking  than  we 
have  any  right  to  expect.” 

Burns  dro\e  some  20  miles  to  get  back 
to  his  office.  At  headquarters,  he  drove 
into  the  yard  around  which  the  ranch 
buildings  are  grouped.  The  commissary 
and  chuck  house,  with  its  walk-in  re¬ 
frigerator  and  restaurant-sized  range,  are 
on  the  south  side  of  the  yard  on  the  banks 
of  the  often  dr\-  Wichita  River  near  the 
site  of  the  original  headquarters  buildings, 
which  were  dug-outs  in  the  bank  of  the 
stream.  A  dairy  barn  and  horse  corral 
form  the  west  side  of  the  rectangle;  grain 
storage  buildings,  machine  shop  and 
windmill  repair  shop  with  their  forges 
and  power  machiner\-  and  machinery 
housing  space  form  the  long  north  side. 
On  the  east  side  is  a  building  which 
Burns  calls  “The  Monstrosity,”  a  bunk 


house  which  looks  like  an  old  Baiheloi 
Officer’s  Quarters.  Two  pleasant  homes 
for  the  assistant  manager  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  boss  flank  the  bunk  house,  and 
the  narrow  two-room  office,  with  an  old 
locomotive  bell  from  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  railroad  in  front,  fill  in  the  cast 
side  of  the  ranch  yard. 

I'he  big  ranch  home  stands  back  in  a 
clump  of  Chinese  elms  near  the  chuck 
house.  Its  screened-in  portico  has  sides 
made  like  a  very  tall  fence  with  screen 
instead  of  wo\en  wire  fencing  attached — 
this  was  the  best  way  Burns  could  describe 
the  struciure  to  the  cowboy-carpenter  who 
made  it. 

Standing  in  the  high-ceilinged  living 
room  with  its  Catlin  prints,  sage  green 
chairs  and  sofas,  and  cool  grey  rug,  D. 
Burns  looked  around  at  the  colonial  secre¬ 
tary.  the  highboy  and  great  fireplace, 
chuckled  and  said,  “You  know.  I’ve 
ranched  in  houses  where  you  could  sec 
the  ground  through  the  floor  and  the  sky- 
through  the  roof,  and  I  know  that  all  of 
this  isn’t  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
beef,  but  I  can’t  deny  that  it’s  pleasant  for 
me  and  Mrs.  Burns.”  .And  Burns  should 
know  what  it  takes  to  grow  beef.  He  has 
reached  that  satisfying  period  in  his 
fifties  when  a  man  has  the  experience  of 
a  lifetime  to  back  him  up,  but  is  not  yet 
old.  Most  of  Burns’  experience  has  been 
with  cattle;  he  was  raised  on  a  ranch — 
his  father  sighted  the  North  star  many  a 
time  as  he  rode  herd  to  .Abilene  and  once 
was  on  the  trail  for  eight  months;  his 
grandfather  was  one  of  the  cattlemen  who 
sent  Jesse  Chisholm  north  with  cattle — 
and  he  has  owned  and  operated  ranches 
most  of  his  life. 

Back  in  his  office,  Burns  got  onto  the 
telephone  to  make  sure  that  the  railroad 
would  have  13  cattle  cars  spotted  on  the 
siding  at  Narcisco  when  the  yearlings 


arrised.  On  the  ranch  phone — like  many 
of  the  big  ranches,  Pitchfork  has  its  own 
telephone  system — he  dispatched  two  men 
in  a  pick-up  to  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  meet 
the  cattle  train  and  see  to  it  that  the 
animals  were  rested  and  fed.  Then  he  put 
in  a  call  to  Wyoming  to  start  Don 
Webber,  his  man  there,  looking  for  pas¬ 
ture  whic  h  might  be  leased  for  more  such 
shipments. 

While  Burns  was  waiting  for  his  call 
to  go  through,  Tom  Thornton,  a  cowboy- 
in  his  sixties — Pitchfork  has  four  men 
over  60  years  old  who  are  in  the  saddle- 
all  day — rode  up  to  report  a  windmill 
near  the  Keller-Field  camp  out  of  order. 
Bums  promised  to  have  the  windmill 
crew  stop  by  in  the  afternoon.  When 
Thornton  had  gone.  Bums  said,  “There’s 
a  great  cowboy— one  of  the  best.  He’s 
been  on  every-  big  spread  in  this  country 
— used  to  be  range  boss  for  the  Matador’s 
Canadian  ranch.  When  he  was  young  he 
was  as  wild  as  a  smokehouse  rat,  and  it 
takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  keep  up  with 
him  today.” 

There  were  four  desks  in  Burns’s  office, 
one  of  which  was  loaded  down  with 
papers.  The  Lubbock  Morning  Avalanche, 
The  Kansas  City  Daily  Drover’s  Journal, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  all  piled  there 
waiting  for  a  spare  moment  when  he 
could  get  at  them.  His  own  and  Hum¬ 
phreys’  desks  were  covered  with  ranch 
papers,  invoices,  ledger  sheets,  estimates, 
registration  papers  for  the  purebred  herd. 
The  ty-p)e  writers  and  adding  machine 
looked  strangely  out  of  place  with  the 
cow-hide  covered  chairs  and  yellow 
wcxjden  walls  covered  with  an  assortment 
of  leather  lariats,  rifles.  Western  calendars, 
aerial  pictures  of  the  ranch,  and  a  pair 
of  well-wom  chaps.  But  they  are  all  tools 
of  the  practical  management  that  Burns 
gives  this  hard-working  cattle  outfit. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  eall  to 
Wyoming,  D.  Burns  phoned  the  Croton 
camp  on  the  ranch  phone.  “John,  I  was 
over  your  way  this  morning.  Sorry  I 
missed  you;  I  said,  Sorry  I  missed  you,” 
he  shouted  into  the  old-fashioned  crank 
phone.  “Wish  you’d  taste  of  that  water 
in  the  holding  pen  tank.  I  think  it  may 
be  going  a  little  salt.  .  .  .  Hell,  you  don’t 
have  to  drink  that  much  of  it.  man,  just 
a  little  taste.  If  it’s  salt,  we’ll  have  to  run 
a  pipe  from  the  windmill  near  camp.  .\nd 
the  next  time  the  tank  is  empty.  I  think 
we  ought  to  paint  it — it’s  scaley.  I’ll  send 
over  some  paint  with  your  supplies.  .And 
John,  you  might  pull  that  water  gap  out 
of  the  upper  fence  and  let  the  cattle  get 
back  on  the  hill:  that  lower  pasture  looks 
mighty  poor:  better  not  over-graze  it.” 

.After  he  had  put  in  another  call  to 
^Vyoming  about  a  shipping  permit  and 
phoned  the  veterinarian  about  a  health 
certificate.  Burns  left  his  office  and  got 
into  his  car  for  a  drive  to  the  other  end 
of  the  ranch  to  check  on  some  plowing 
and  look  in  on  the  purebred  camp.  He 
had  been  up  since  four-thirty,  had  worked 
in  the  office,  and  was  out  on  the  range  by 
seven.  He  would  drive  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  miles  over  rough  roads  during  the 
day  checking  the  range  and  the  cattle, 
arranging  for  land  preparation  to  be 
ready  to  plant  sorghum  in  case  of  rain, 
talking  with  his  men  on  work  to  be  done 
and  the  progress  of  the  job  at  hand.  He 
would  end  the  day  with  another  session 
in  the  office  checking  the  books,  writing 


letters,  keeping  up  the  flow  of  supplies  to 
the  ranch,  and  arranging  cattle  sales. 

“We  put  in  fairly  long  hours,  all  right,” 
Burns  said  with  a  grin.  “.A  visitor  here  at 
the  ranch  once  told  me,  ‘A’ou  can  stay  all 
night  here  quicker  than  anywhere  in  the 
countr\'.’  Like  any  big  business,  you’ve  got 
to  keep  pulling  the  loose  ends  together  to 
make  it  mesh.  I  tell  you,  a  day  in  the  life 
of  a  ranch  manager  is  a  nightmare.” 

The  Pitchfork  Ranch  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  this  part  of  Texas.  “We  wore  out  one 
fifty-year  charter  here  and  we’re  giving 
our  second  a  good  working  over,”  an  old 
timer  on  the  ranch  said.  The  ranch  was 
put  together  and  the  brand  established 
by  Powers  and  Sa\age  about  10  years 
after  the  Civil  War  and  was  taken  over  by 
B.  Gardner  and  Eugene  F.  Williams  of 
St.  Louis  in  1882. 

Pitchfork  spraddles  over  two  counties. 
King  and  Dickens,  at  the  base  of  the 
Panhandle.  Its  nearest  neighbors  are 
other  giant  ranches.  They  must  be  big  in 
this  country  where  in  good  years  one  cow 
must  have  20  acres  of  range.  Fifteen 
miles  east  is  the  red  stone,  castle-like 
headquarters  of  the  giant  6666.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  name  of  this  spread.  Burns 
said,  “There  is  a  legend  that  Burk  Bur¬ 
nett  won  the  ranch  at  poker  with  four 
sixes  —  I  don’t  know  whether  there’s  any 
truth  to  the  story,  but  I  will  say  that  he 
was  quite  capable  of  it.”  To  the  north  is 
Swenson’s  Tongue  River  Ranch.  .And  in 
the  rough  country,  to  the  west  and  north 
of  The  Pitchfork,  is  the  Scotch-owned 


WTHE  KING  R.ANCH.  Headquarters  buildings  of  the  King  ranch  cluster 
around  a  Spanish  style  mansion,  family  home  of  the  owners  of  the 
ranch.  King  ranch  workers  live  in  pleasant,  ranch-style  houses  in 
four  villages,  each  of  which  has  its  own  large  lawn  and  flower  garden. 


THE  WAGGONER  RANCH 
UVJVI  COWBOYS.  (Top)  G.  L.  Procter, 
the  vagon  boss,  shoves  a  pale,  protected 
forehead  when  he  tilts  his  hat — his  lips  are 
coffee-washed  of  dust.  (Second)  Frank  Hanley 
and  Robert  .Mackelroy,  two  top  hands,  model 
shotgun  and  bat-wing  chaps.  (Third)  the 
oldest  employee  on  the  ranch,  Zack  Reed, 
drives  the  hoodlum  wagon.  (Bottom)  Ross 
Malone,  the  ranch  game  warden,  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  ranch  office  by  radio  telephone. 


ill  THE  PITCHFORK  MEN.  Paper  work  starts  at  five  a.  in.  for  D.  Burns,  above, 
the  ranch  inanaj^er;  later  he  will  drive  over  the  ranine  checking  work  in  progress. 

*  (Right)  Chalnier  Reid,  the  cook,  says:  “Some  men  don’t  care  for  sourdough 
biscuits,  but  they  are  just  plain  damn  fools,  so  forget  them.’’  Sourdough  is  bread 
sponge  made  from  flour,  sugar,  salt,  potato  water,  and  wild  yeast.  To  the  soft  sponge, 
more  of  the  same  ingredients  are  added  when  biscuits  are  to  be  made.  When  they 
are  put  into  the  Dutch  oven,  some  dough  is  held  hack  for  starter  for  the  next  batch. 

(iood  cooks  protect  the  sourdough  at  all  costs:  some  have  been  known  to  take 
their  keg  to  bed  with  them  during  bitterly  cold  weather.  (Below)  In  the  shade  of  the 
chuck  wagon  during  the  noon  siesta,  one  cowboy  hones  his  knife  on  the 
worn  chaps  of  a  friend.  The  younger  hoy  is  the  son  of  the  wagon  boss. 


a  hammer,  cheeking  the  windmills  and 
watering  tanks  to  see  that  the  water  is 
flowing,  and  chopping  holes  in  the  ice  in 
winter,  herding  the  soriy  looking  dogies 
back  to  the  mother  cows  to  get  them 
adopted.  CHcasionally  roping  a  calf  to 
doctor  it  for  screw  worms. 

Whatever  one  man  can  do.  the  camp 

operators  do  themseUes;  when  _ 

they  need  help  they  call  on  \ 

Burns  and  he  sends  out  the 
windmill  crew;  or  the  machin- 
ist,  or,  if  it  is  cattle  that  must  \ 

be  worked,  the  chuck  wagon  ^ 

and  cowboys.  When  new  fence  is  to  be 
built,  he  sends  out  a  band  of  Navaho  In- 


Matador  Ranch,  once  second  in  size  only 
to  the  million  acn*  King  Ranch.  The 
Matador  is  now  being  broken  up  and 
sold — Pitchfork  recently  acquired  some 
43,000  acres  of  rough  land  from  this 
source. 

From  the  beginning,  water  was  the 
live-or-die  element  of  the  ranch.  Like 
most  of  the  ranches  in  this  part  of  the 
countiA’,  they  depended  on  wells.  Today, 
Pitchfork  has  over  100  windmill-pumped 
wells  which  are  drilled  to  a  depth  of  from 
73  to  500  feet.  Further  east,  the  ranchers 
depend  more  heavily  on  catching  surface 
water  in  earthern  tanks  —  huge  fann 
ponds  built  along  an\  water  course  by 


Location  of  the 
ranches  in  this  story 


‘GIT  .\LONG  LITTLE  DOGIE.  git  back  to  your  nianiiiiy;  there’s  black  buzzards 
circling  and  the  pasture  is  dry; 

'Your  gant  ribs  are  showing,  your  ears  are  bare  leather;  git  back  to  your  mother 
or  you’re  bound  to  die.” 


his  helper,  Slug  Mayo,  the  hoodlum.  He 
drives  the  hoodlum  wagon  filled  with  bed 
rolls  and  the  branding  irons.  The  hood¬ 
lum  collects  firewood  for  the  cook  and  for 
the  branding  fims,  helps  Reid  spread  a  big 
t  anvas  fly  over  the  chuck  wagon  and  starts 
heating  branding  irons  ready  for  the  first 
••Hot  Iron!” 

As  the  smell  of  burning  hair  and  hide 
drift  back  to  the  chuck  wagon,  the  cook 
gets  out  his  precious  keg  of  bubbling  sour¬ 
dough  and  a  sack  of  flour,  begins  heating 
a  dutch  oven,  and  curses  loud  and  long 
at  the  dust  which  sifts  under  the  lid  of  a 
pan  of  pork  and  beans.  “I  aim  to  feed 
them  a  sort  of  balanced  ration.”  Reid 
said,  “sourdough,  beef,  beans,  fruit  and 
lofTee.  A  man  gets  all  the  iron  and 
yeast  he  can  use  out  of  sourdough  bread.” 

For  weeks  the  cowboys  comb  the  pas¬ 
tures  rounding  up  the  calves.  When  they 
are  roped  and  thrown  they  brand  them, 
dehorn  and  castrate  the  bull  calves, 
inno(  ulate  them  with  a  combination  shot 
for  blackleg  and  malignant  edema,  and 
slice  ofT  the  tip  of  their  left  ear  to  show 
that  the  other  jobs  have  b«-en  done.  I'he 
<  nds  of  the  bulls  bags  are  kept  in  one  pile 
and  the  ear  tips  in  another;  at  the  end  of 
the  day  they  subtract  the  bag  ends  from 
the  ear  tips  and  get  their  tally  of  heifers 
and  steers.  Later  in  the  year,  they  go 
over  the  pastures  again  to  catch  long- 
ean-d  calves  that  have  been  missed. 

A  soon  as  the  round-up  is  over,  the 
yearlings  are  cut  out  of  the  herd  and 
shipped  to  Wyoming  to  fatten  on  grass. 
.\round  the  first  week  in  April,  the  Here¬ 
ford  bulls  are  put  in  with  the  commercial 
cows.  The  heifers  are  held  back  until 
they  are  18  months  old  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  better  growth.  In  the  fall, 
the  calves  are  weaned — cut  out  from  the 
cow  herd  and  trucked  to  winter  wheat 
pastures — and  the  cow  herd  is  culled. 
During  the  whole  year  the  cattle  are 
mo\-ed  from  pasture  to  pasture  as  one 
piece  after  another  is  played  out  and  needs 
a  rest. 

In  the  winter,  the  bulls  and  purebred 
cows,  the  weaned  calves,  replacement 


flushing  up  a  horseshoe-shaped  dam  to 
fonn  the  thiee  sides  of  the  pond. 

Like  most  of  the  big  ranches.  Pitchfork 
operates  with  a  series  of  camps  spotted 
strategically  over  the  spread.  Each  camp 
has  a  pleasant,  modern  ranch  home  where 
the  camp  operator  and  his  family  live 
comfortably.  The  camps  are  Icnated  so 
that  one  man  can  cover  a  part  of  the 
ranch,  riding  his  section  of  the  300  miles 
of  fences  with  a  pcn  ketful  of  staples  and 


dians.  w.io  arri\e  like  g\psies  to  make 
their  eamp  and  build  the  straightest, 
strongest  fence  in  Te.xas. 

Working  the  cattle  is  an  all  year  job, 
except,  p*'rhaps  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  sumPHT  when  they  try  to  let  them 
rest.  In  the  spring,  Chalmer  Reid,  the 
lanky,  placid  cook,  drives  his  chuck  wagon 
with  its  ’possum  belly  underneath  loaded 
with  rattling  pans  and  supplies  out  across 
the  ranch  for  the  round-up,  followed  by 


hcilcrs,  and  rows  with  unwcan<  d  lalvcs 
arc  fed  pelleted  cottonseed  cake  and 
sorghum  fodder,  the  rest  of  the  herd 
roughs  it  through  on  range  and  winter 
wheat  pasture. 

Some  of  the  c  amps  on  the  ranc  h  spe- 
cializc  in  a  particular  branch  of  work. 
Wto  Austin  and  his  boy  run  the  purebred 
herd  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  ranch 
where  hackberry  trees  compete  with  the 
mcsciuitc.  Here,  the  ranch  raises  all  of  its 
replacement  bulls  and  occasionally  has  a 
few  good  bulls  for  sale.  On  the  rolling 
terraced  lands  near  the  center  of  the 


ranch.  Bill  Myres,  with  4  to  10  men  to 
hc’lp  him,  cultivatc-s  the  4,000  acre's  of 
cropland  and  kc'c'ps  some  25  or  30  brood 
sows.  “No  mistake  about  it,”  Myres  said, 
“the  farmland,  like  c'verything  else  around 
here,  is  run  for  the  cattle.  We  plant  oats 
and  hegari  and  pick  them  up  with  a 
binder  for  hay  for  winter  feed.  And  we 
rotate  thc'se  crops  with  wheat.  In  the  fall 
and  spring  the  wheat  fields  arc  pastured 
up  to  around  March  25  and  then  we  take 
them  off  and  make  a  cash  crop  of  wheat. 
But  if  its  a  poor  feed  year,  like  this  last 
one,  the  cattle  will  feed  right  on  through 


and  c  at  every  blade  of  wheat  that  grows.” 
The  pigs  are  traded  to  the  packing  plant 
for  bacon,  ham  and  p)ork  for  the  com¬ 
missary. 

Bill  Myres’  duties  do  not  include  seed¬ 
ing  the  range.  The  only  effort  that  is 
made  to  grow  more  little  blucstcm,  wild 
rye,  gramma,  or,  most  important  of  all. 
mesquite  grass,  is  to  rotate  the  herds  so 
that  each  pasture  gets  a  rest  and  a  chance 
to  make  recovery  growth.  “What  we  try 
for,”  Bums  said  ruefully,  looking  at  the 
dry  range,  “is  to  have  a  reserve  of  grass. 

{Continued  on  page  115) 


KICKING  UP  .\  STORM  OF  DUST  frightens  the  yearlings  up  the  ramp  onto  the  waiting  trucks.  There  is  plenty  of  dust  in 
Texas  this  year;  areas  where  they  normally  get  16  to  18  inches  of  rain  have  parched  a  half  year  with  less  than  five  inches. 


The 

Dependable  Hybrids 

By  Fred  Knoop 


HYBRID  SEED  and  high-speed  farm 
machinery  have  chaaged  the  old  saying 
“knee  high  by  the  4th  of  July”  to  “laid  by”. 
This  is  Lyndon  Gray's  corn  in  Southern 
Ohio  on  the  5th. 

The  MISSOURI  farmer  has  no 

corner  on  the  “show  me”  attitude 
when  he  buys  his  seed  corn.  Encouraged  by 
hybrid  seed  growers  and  extension  men. 
Midwest  farmers  have  tried  out  hundreds 
of  warieties  over  the  past  three  decades  to 
see  what  hybrid  would  do  best  for  them 
under  their  soil,  climate  and  rainfall 
conditions. 

Today  the  fanner  demands  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  the  seed  he  plants :  1 )  High  yield : 
2)  Freedom  from  root  and  stock  lodg¬ 
ing;  3)  Disease  and  insect  resistance: 
4)  Proper  maturity  for  his  length  of 
season;  5)  High  shelling  percentage  of 
kernels  to  cob;  6)  Vigorous  germination, 
of  90  per  cent  or  better  (most  seed  will  do 
95  per  cent  or  more)  ;  7)  Corn  that  picks 
well  with  mechanical  pickers;  8)  Corn  that 
can  make  the  most  of  our  new  com  raising 
techniques  ■  in  a  good  growing  year,  an 
18,000-plant  population  per  acre  and 
heavy  fertilization  should  have  a  potential 
of  over  150  bushels  per  acre).  These  are 
qualities  that  seed  breeders  have  aimed 
for,  and  got,  in  some  of  the  remarkable 
new  hybrids. 

I'here  have  been  fads  in  corn  just  as  ex- 
tivme  as  in  hogs  or  barns,  but  these  fads 
ha\e  not  resulted  in  the  b<*st  corn  or  the 


highest  yields.  It  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that 
the  corn  plant  that  didn’t  get  as  high  as 
an  elephant’s  eye  was  a  black  mark  against 
its  planter.  Even  today  in  some  parts  of 
the  countrv-  corn  is  sold  on  “sex  appeal.” 
If  a  man  can  select  ten  ears  from  his 
fields,  borrow  a  couple  more  from  a  good 
neighbor,  put  them  on  display  at  the 
county  fair,  and  win  the  “best  dozen  ears 
of  corn”  prize,  the  salesman  who  sold  him 
the  seed  can  book  orders  from  farmers  for 
miles  around.  But  unfortunately,  corn 
glamour  does  not  guarantee  high  yield, 
disease  resistance,  or  other  qualities. 

^\hat  Hybrids  Have  Done 

The  aim  of  the  men  who  breed  corn 
is  to  develop  plants  that  will  produce 
more  food  with  less  effort.  How  well  the 
hybrids  have  succeeded  can  be  judged  by 
the  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  35  years.  There  were  plenty  of  objec¬ 
tions  to  hybrids  at  first:  “This  new-fangled 
corn  doesn’t  look  as  good  as  the  corn  I’m 
growing:”  “The  seed  costs  more;”  “You 
can’t  sa\e  the  seed  from  your  best  field — 
you  ha\e  to  buy  ncic  seed  every  year.” 
These  were  some  of  the  complaints.  But 
the  yields  of  the  new  corn  were  sensa¬ 
tional,  10  to  25  bushels  more  to  the  acre. 

This  year  our  corn  production,  on 
slightly  over  80  million  acres,  is  expected 
to  yield  our  second  largest  crop — three 
and  a  third  billion  bushels.  .And  this  crop 
is  being  harv<*sted  from  slightly  over  80 
million  acres  in  place  of  the  100  million 
acres  that  formerly  wen*  in  corn.  Nearly 
20  million  acres  have  been  released  for 
pasture,  legumes,  and  other  soil  building 
purposes.  Bi-tter  seed  and  better  growing 
practi<'es  are  helping  us  feed  our  growing 
population,  on  less  corn  land. 

Gus  Tebb(‘,  of  Tipton  County,  Indiana, 
is  a  fanner  who  bought  his  farm  just 
about  the  time  hybrids  were  becoming 
generally  used.  He  is  quick  to  say  that 
big  <  orn  yields  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  in  tTie  county. 
Of  the  1700  acres  he  farms,  about  550 
go  into  corn  each  year.  .As  you  drive  into 
the  grove  of  centurv-old  oak  trees  that 
shade  his  house,  the  neat  line  of  cars  make 
you  think  it  must  be  threshing  day. 
“Nope,  nothing  special  today,”  answers 
Gus  to  your  question  of  what  is  going  on. 
“We’re  running  two  combines  and  baling 
some  clover.  These  cars  belong  to  the  13 
boys  who  work  for  me  the  year  ’round. 

“NVe  can’t  buy  any  more  land,  so  we  arc 


making  the  best  we  can  with  what  we’ve 
got.  This  was  60-bushel  corn  land  for 
years  but  with  what  we  know  about  seed 
and  corn-raising  now,  we  were  able  to 
-Jhaul  in  105  to  110  bushels  to  the  acre  last 
year— and  it  was  pretty  dry. 

“My  Dad  used  to  say,  ‘Get  your  corn 
knee-high  by  the  4th  of  July,’  but  today 
we  can  get  it  laid  by  for  the  4th  of  July. 
This  year  rain  bogged  us  down  in  early 
May.  It  was  after  the  22nd  when  we  got 
the  corn  planters  going.  With  our  nine 
big  International  tractors  and  men  who 
were  willing  to  keep  them  running,  we 
put  in  550  acres  in  8  days.  We  wj'nt 
through  the  corn  with  a  rotary  hoc  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  111) 

WHICH  GROWS  the  best  corn,  flats  or 
rounds?  Seed  experts  say  there  will  be  no 
difference  in  the  plants,  ears  or  yield  of 
the  seed  being  held  on  the  opposite  page. 

.All  the  kernels  are  from  the  same  hybrid 
and  carry  superior  genu  plasm  which 
will  grow  a  big  crop  of  corn. 

BELOW,  the  family  tree  of  hybrid  seed 
corn.  How  well  the  seed  scientists  select 
the  ancestors  (top  row)  and  combine 
them  for  the  parents  (second  line)  will 
determine  the  performance  of  the  hybrid 
seed  that  is  planted. 


Inbreds  Inbreds 
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By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


The  virtues  of  apple  juice,  how  it  is  made 


Just  before  the  first  frost,  we  picked  the 
choice  apples  and  stored  them  in  barrels 
in  the  cellar;  then  \vc  gathered  the 
windfalls  and  loaded  them  into  the  box 
bed  of  our  farm  wagon  for  the  annual 
trip  to  the  cider  mill.  My  brother  and  I 
needed  no  prodding  on  this  job.  The 
Winesaps,  Pippins,  Northern  Spies.  Jona¬ 
thans,  Russets  and  Rambos,  and  even  the 
lowly  Ben  Davis,  a  good  keeper  but  with¬ 
out  sweetness,  were  thrown  together  into 
the  wagon.  Each  added  its  delicate  fla\or 
to  the  blend.  If  an  extra  tang  was  wanted, 
a  couple  of  bushels  of  crab  apples  were  . 
included.  It  was  thought  that  late  apples 
made  the  best  cider;  and  they  should  be 
fully  ripe,  juicy  and  not  “mealy”.  .\s  we 
loaded  the  apples,  we  threw  out  the  mushy 
ones. 

Jolting  along  the  dusty  road  in  the 
warm  autumn  sun  the  smell  of  apples 
lifted  around  us.  If  your  nose  was  sharp 
you  could  pick  out  the  peculiar  perfume- 
like  odor  of  the  Delicious  and  the  musky 
tang  of  the  Russet.  The  apple  smell  clung 
to  our  clothes  and  bodies. 

.\t  the  cider  mill  the  wagon  pulled  up 
at  the  end  of  the  waiting  line  of  loaded 
wagons,  the  horses  stomping  and  switching 
flies.  There,  the  smell  of  fresh  apples  was 
increased  by  the  fermenting  pomace  heap 
behind  the  mill.  We  climbed  down  and 
joined  the  other  small  boys  around  the 
free  barrel,  which  sat  in  the  shade  near 
the  press.  There  was  a  tin  cup  there,  but 
we  shunned  this,  for  we  had  brought  along 
our  own  supply  of  rye  straws.  Inserted 
in  the  bung  hole,  a  straw  was  our  pre¬ 
ferred  method  of  bringing  cider  to  lip.  It 
came  up  in  just  the  right  volume  so  that 
each  sip  could  be  rolled  around  the  tongU(‘ 
and  the  full  flavor  enjoyed.  When  our 
bellies  got  tight  we  had  to  stop,  but  cider 
tasted  good  even  after  you  were  full.  Of 
courst',  we  had  what  grandfather  called 
the  “backhouse  two-step”  that  evening, 
but  it  was  worth  it. 

It  was  a  long  wait  through  the  summ<-r 

FILLING  a  fifty-gallon  barrel  with  a  hand 
press  was  an  all-day  job.  Grandma  was 
there  to  see  that  the  cider  was  properly 
strained  and  blended. 


until  the  fall  apples  rip)ened,  and  one 
year  my  brother  and  I  jumped  the  gun. 
We  had  a  tn*e  of  early  Yellow  Transparent 
and  another  of  a  variety  of  small  red  apple 
we  called  the  Strawberry.  \V’e  gathered  up 
the  windfalls  under  the  two  trees,  quar¬ 
tered  the  apples,  and  ground  them  in  the 
sausage  grinder,  .^fter  we  had  two  or 
three  tubs  of  pulp  we  pressed  out  the 
juice  in  the  sausage  press.  The  press 
lacked  the  necessary  high  pressure,  and 
we  sprung  the  handle,  but  working  most 
of  the  afternoon  we  turned  out  five  gallons 
of  what  we  regarded  as  excellent  juice. 
Grandpa  smacked  his  lips  over  it  too,  but 
he  took  a  dim  view  of  the  sprung  handle 
and  he  showed  us  that  we  had  squeezed 
only  about  half  the  juice  out  of  the  apples. 
“We’ll  get  a  regular  cider  press  for  you 
next  year,”  he  said. 

How  to  Keep  Cider 

The  purp>ose  of  making  cider  in  the  old 
days  was  not  primarily  to  supply  a  de¬ 
lightful  beverage;  cider  was  made  then 
to  supply  the  farm  vinegar.  Farmers  have 
always  found  it  difficult  to  keep  sweet 
cider  for  any  great  length  of  time— it’s 
just  too  darned  good  to  drink.  So  those 
who  wanted  both  vinegar  and  a  drink 
made  two  barrels.  The  drinking  cider 
was  rolled  into  the  cellar,  a  spigot  ham¬ 
mered  into  one  end,  and  a  tincup  was 
hung  on  a  convenient  nail.  Then  th(‘ 
family  went  on  an  apple  juice  spree. 

The  barrel  reserved  for  vinegar  was 
rolled  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  kitchen 
and  there  it  remained  until  nature  had 
taken  her  course  with  it.  Then  it  was 
spigott»-d,  M't  up  firmly  on  a  platform, 
and  referred  to  daily. 

.As  soon  as  cider  is  in  the  barrel,  a  subtle 
change  begins — it  gradually  loses  its  deli¬ 
cate  flavor,  some  of  the  sugar  changing 
to  starch,  and  it  starts  to  fennent  or 
“work”.  By  the  next  morning,  in  warm 
weather,  there  will  be  a  thin  layer  of  bub¬ 
bles  on  the  top — the  bacteria  have  started 
to  multiply  and  fermentation  will  progress 
rapidly.  The  head  incmases  and  the  taste 
takes  on  a  snap  and  zing  which  pleasantly 
tickles  the  tongue.  After  a  week,  the 
alcoholic  content  will  go  to  6  percent: 


and  preserved. 


sweetened  apple  cider  will  go  to  11  per¬ 
cent  alcohol. 

Then  one  must  take  care,  for  this  is 
“hard”  cider.  Small  boys  should  be  for¬ 
bidden  its  comforts  when  it  reaches  the 
hard  stage.  Members  of  the  temp>erance 
societies  warn  that  here  we  have  an  alco¬ 
holic  beverage. 

■As  the  alcoholic  content  reachs  its  max¬ 
imum,  another  change  sets  in.  The  hard 
cider  starts  to  sour,  and  it  gets  sourer  and 
sourer.  .A  stringy  mass  forms,  composed 
of  vinegar  yeast,  which  ir  known  as  the 
“mother.”  Cider  vinegar  can  be  kept  for 
a  year  or  so  if  tightly  stoppered ;  otherwise 
it  loses  its  strength. 

The  King  of  Juices 

Cider  is  a  profitable  by-product  for  the 
fruit  grower,  for  it  ifS^s  culls  and  wind¬ 
falls.  which,  like  the  cow’s  hide  to  the 
meat  packer,  is  often  the  margin  of  profit. 
The  fruit  juice  vitamin  fad  boosted  cider 
sales,  for  cider  is  the  cheap)est  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  juices,  and  stands  up  favorably 
with  citrus,  berr>-,  and  grape. 

Cider  is  made  today  in  much  the  same 
way  as  it  has  always  been  made — apples 
an'  reduced  to  a  pulp  and  the  juice 
squeezed  out.  In  the  old  days  farmers 
with  small  orchards  had  hand  presses  of 
their  own.  but  the  community  mill  got  the 
bulk  of  the  crop. 

{Continued  on  page  98) 


CIDER  MAKING  was  sonietinics  at  one  end  of 
a  production  line  for  applebutter. 

The  boiled-down  cider  gave  applebutter 
a  tang  and  helped  preserve  it. 
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Types,  Uses  and  | 

Maintenance  of  | 


of  saw  mav  br  advantae:<'ous  to  the  sur- 


several  features  in  chain  saw  design  which 


veyor  or  forester  owing  to  the  manner  in 


have  carried  over  to  the  present 


a  three 


which  it  mav  be  folded  and  coiled  for 


eighth  inch  kerf,  a  guide  plat( 


THE  OPERATOR  holds  the  saw  in  place — the  engine  does  the  work.  Bumper 


should  be  placed  firmly  against  the  log  before  saw  engages. 


The  business-like  whine  of  one  of  the 
newer  power  tools — the  chain  saw — 
is  being  heard  around  the  land.  It 
will  saw  wood  ten  times  faster  than  the 
old  hand  saw  and  do  it  easier.  With  a 
chain  saw  it’s  no  job  at  all  for  a  fanner  to 
clear  his  woodlot.  trim  and  prune  his  trees, 
supply  his  own  fence  posts,  and  saw  his 
firewood.  He‘ll  need  no  extra  help,  and  he 
won’t  break  his  back. 

No  one  knows  who  first  thought  up  the 
chain  saw.  There  were  a  couple  of  patents 
in  the  mid-nineteenth  centuiy  for  “endless 
saws.”  but  they  nev  er  got  beyond  the  blue¬ 
print  stage:  they  did.  however,  establish 


chain  with  insert  teeth  which  are  integral 
with  the  individual  links,  and  a  method  of 
riveting  the  links  together. 

From  the  Civil  War  pi'iiod  to  1905.  at 
least  12  more  U.  S.  patents  were  issued  for 
chain  saws  of  one  type  or  another  and 
there  were  several  foreign  patents  as  well. 
None  was  successfully  manufactured,  nor 
did  the  patents  mention  whether  or  not 
the  saw  was  to  be  portable.  None  sug¬ 
gested  a  source  of  power.  But  in  1905  a 
patent  was  granted  in  England  to  a  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanley  for  a  chain  saw  that  was 
clearly  meant  to  be  portable.  The  patent 
states,  “It  will  be  obvious  that  this  fonn 


transportation.”  .About  the  same  time.  | 

other  inventors  were  suggesting  hand  ^ 

cranks  as  the  source  of  power! 

In  1908  Charles  Wolf,  a  young  me¬ 
chanical  and  electrical  engineer,  noticed 
a  crude  log  deck  chain  saw  being  used  by  ' 

the  Potlatch  Lumber  Company  in  Idaho. 

He  was  so  impressed  by  it  that  he  designed  L 

an  improved  machine.  In  1920.  following  f 

years  of  intensive  study  of  the  chain  saw. 
he  put  into  production  the  world’s  first 
commercially  successful  portable  chain 

saw  in  Portland.  Oregon.  This  saw  was  i 

powered  by  an  electric  motor,  weighed  ^ 

between  70  and  90  pounds,  and  was  oper- 
ated  from  a  g«-nerator  station  or  a  small  i 

portable  generator.  ^ 

If  the  logging  industrv'  had  been  ready  ? 

to  accept  a  chain  saw  then,  many  believe 
the  Wolf  saw  would  have  served  it  very  I 

satisfactorily  in  the  early  twenties.  .Al-  I 

though  it  had  its  limitations,  the  essentials  j 

of  a  good  woods  saw  were  there.  How-  ! 

ever,  the  loggers  at  this  point  saw  only  the  » 

shortcomings  of  the  saw  and  declared  that  | 

it  “wasn’t  worth  a  plugged  nickel.”  So  I 

Wolf  was  forced  to  turn  to  another  in-  I 

dustrv',  the  construction  trade,  and  create  ? 

a  new  market  for  his  saw.  The  saw  was  | 

well-adapted  to  this  field  and  was  wel¬ 
comed. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  Wolf  saw 
was  seen,  competitors  flocked  to  the  field. 
Competition  began  in  Eurof)e,  then  a  few 
American  firms  began  trving  to  get  into  | 

the  race,  but  without  much  success.  In  | 

the  late  thirties  the  H.  .A.  Stihl  Company 
of  Germany  exported  a  46-pound  gasoline- 
engine  driven  chain  saw  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  designed  for  the  German  army.  j. 

The  saw  was  powered  by  a  good  light-  -t 

weight  engine,  which  was  probably  the  | 

main  reason  it  caught  the  eye  of  the  log-  ;? 

ging  industiA’.  That  same  year  the  United  j 

States  Forestry  Service  established  the  • 

Equipment  Development  Laboratorv-  in 
Portland.  Oregon.  Through  the  influence  j 

of  the  Stihl  saw  and  the  work  of  the  j 

Laboratory,  interest  in  chain  saws  mounted  | 

among  loggers.  Saw  and  gasoline-engine  ( 

manufacturers  began  to  sit  up  and  take  ^ 

notice.  Though  many  of  them  began 
working  on  chain  saws  during  this  period,  ^ 

they  had  nothing  ready  for  the  market  j 

until  just  before  World  War  11.  | 

When  war  in  Europe  came,  production  | 

of  war  materials  and  equipment  in  the  \ 

U.  S.  was  speeded  up  in  anticipation  of 
trouble.  The  logging  business  increased, 
but  the  labor  supply  decreased  as  the  men 
went  into  service  or  left  the  woods  for 
defense  jobs.  Soon  the  loggers  began  to 
call  for  chain  saws  to  help  replace  the 
departing  men.  At  the  same  time  the 
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CHAIN  SAWS 


army  wanted  chain  saws,  too.  So  there 
were  none  left  over  for  private  civilian 
use. 

In  1939  there  was  only  one  .American 
manufacturer  of  chain  saws  for  eommer- 
( ial  use — the  Reed-Prentiee  Corporation, 
which  was  produeinjE;  the  Wolf  saw.  .At 
pn'sent  there  are  over  1 3  companies  in  this 
country  that  manufacture  portable  chain 
saws  for  general  use.  Only  within  the  past 
five  years,  since  the  end  of  the  war,  has 
the  field  become  highly  competitive. 

Now  that  the  use  of  this  potent  little 
power  tool  has  spread  from  the  lumber¬ 
ing  and  construction  business  to  farm  and 
home  use,  manufacturing  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  producing  a  compact, 
lightweight  machine  with  the  ruggedness 
needed  for  most  cutting  jobs.  The  results 
have  been  an  amazing  variety  of  saws. 
There  arc  straight-bladed  saws  varying  in 
lenght  from  12  inches  to  12  feet.  There 
are  bow  saws  designed  to  take  pinching 
and  binding  out  of  cutting.  There  are 
one-man  saws  and  two-man  saws,  and 
many  one-man  saws  can  be  converted  to 
a  two-man  tool  by  adding  an  extra  handle. 
There  arc  saws  powered  by  gasoline, 
pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  engines,  and  by 
electricity.  There  are  even  chain  saws 
which  may  be  attached  to  the  garden 
tractor. 

Some  of  the  saws  are  powerful  machines 
which  are  suited  to  felling  the  giant  trees 
in  the  timber  areas  of  the  Northwest, 
handling  heavy  construction  jobs,  or  doing 
other  specialized  work.  The  electrically 
dri\en  chain  saws,  for  instance,  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  Their  lighter  weight  per 
horsepower,  convenience  of  use,  and  ease 
of  maintenance  make  them  ideal  for  use 
in  the  manufaeturing,  lumbering,  and 
construction  industries,  and  in  other  opera¬ 
tions  where  they  are  within  easy  reach  of 
eh'ctric  power  lines  or  a  portable  genera¬ 
tor. 

I'he  pneumatic  chain  saw  faces  the 
same  limitation  as  the  electric  saw  in  that 
it  is  not  self-contained.  It  is  dependent 
on  an  air  compressor  which,  though  it 
may  be  portable  or  truck-mounted,  is  still 
extra  baggage  when  it  comes  to  general 
use.  I'hese  saws  have  had  their  greatest 
success  at  heavy  duty  timber-sawing  for 
shipyards,  on  railroads  and  construction 
jobs.  Many  of  them  are  used  for  safety 
in  caissons,  tunnels  and  mines  where  elec¬ 
tric  or  gasoline  engine  driven  units  can¬ 
not  b('  used  because  of  the  possibility  of 
explosion.  In  underwater  operations  they 
are  used  effectively  by  divers. 

The  gasoline  poweied  saw  has  one  big 
point  in  its  favor — it  is  the  only  self-con¬ 


tained  unit  and  has  greater  mobility.  It 
can,  in  fact,  go  anywhere  the  operator 
may  want  to  take  it.  For  this  reason, 
manufacturers  have  concentrated  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  type  saw  in  lightweight, 
lower-horsepower  models  for  use  outside 
the  industries. 

How  a  Chain  Saw  Works 
Let’s  take  a  look  at  this  type  of  chain  saw 
and  sec  how  it  works.  A  typical  gasoline- 
engine  model  saw  for  all-round  use  has 
a  lightweight  single-cylinder,  two-cycle  3-5 
hp.  engine  which  develops  tremendous 
power  for  its  size.  Lightness  in  the  saw 
is  coupled  with  strength  by  the  use  of 
magnesium  and  aluminum  eastings.  Tough 
alloy  steels  arc  used  in  many  parts  as  arc 


airplane  typie  die  eastings. 

A  gasoline-oil  mixture  acts  both  as  a 
fuel  and  lubricant.  A  tug  on  the  recoil 
starter  knob,  which  has  a  cable  perma¬ 
nently  attached,  starts  the  engine  by  spin¬ 
ning.  The  starter  then  automatically  re¬ 
winds  so  that  it  is  in  place  for  later 
use.  A  clutch  engages  an  endless  chain, 
which  has  flat  or  curved  teeth.  There  arc 
depth  gauges  on  the  chain  at  intersals 
which  govern  the  amount  of  bite,  and 
raker  teeth  which  sweep  out  the  shavings. 

^Vhile  operating  the  saw,  the  left  hand 
supports  the  machine  by  means  of  the 
front  handle.  .A  pistol-grip  type  handle  is 
held  in  the  right  hand,  and  all  controls 
are  grouped  so  that  they  are  easily  oper¬ 
ated  with  this  hand.  For  example,  to 


THE  .AVERAGE  F.ARMER  finds  maintenance  relatively  easy.  .Some  prefer  to  dress 
the  teeth  themselves;  others  believe  it  a  factory  service. 
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start  tin  t  hain.  il  the  ( luti  h  is  mn  auto¬ 
matic.  the  clutch  may  be  cnijasicd  by 
sciucczinp  the'  lowc'i  part  of  the  rear  han¬ 
dle  and  pushing  the  clutch  safety  loc  k  up¬ 
ward  with  the  thumb:  relax  your  grip  and 
the  elute  h  slips  into  the  engaged  position. 
To  stop  it.  disengage  the  elute  h  by  sejue'e-z- 
ing  tbe-  handle  aejain.  To  start  the  cut¬ 
ting  proe  e  ss.  euigage  the  e  lute  h.  pull  bae  k 
the  throttle  trigger  with  the  index  finge-r. 
plaee  the  bumper  plate  of  the  saw 
against  the  wood  w  he-re-  you  want  to  e  ut. 
and  allow  the  e  utting  blade  to  make  con- 
tae  t  w  ith  the  woe>d.  .\t  full  throttle-  the 
saw  fe-t‘ds  itself  through  the  e  ut  with  little 
pressuie-  on  the  part  of  the  ope  rator. 

The  man  who  has  put  in  time  at  one 
end  of  a  e  rosse  ut  saw  is  in  for  some  sur¬ 
prises  whe-n  he  first  use-s  this  powe-r  tool. 
H  e  will  find  it  to  be  lighter,  a  gre-at 
deal  noisier,  and  faster  than  he  imagined. 
Sinee  spe-e  d  e  an  be  a  hazard  if  not  han- 
dle-d  prope-rly.  the  wise  ehain  saw  buyer 
will  have  the  saw  thoroughly  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  dealer  from  whom  he  buys, 
or  by  a  neighbor  who  has  already  learned 
the  ropes,  before  he  sets  out  on  his  own. 

“A  chain  saw  can  be  as  dangerous  as 
the  next  farm  machine,  no  more  and  no 
less,”  says  Marshall  Hord,  who  farms  with 
his  father.  M.  E.  Hord.  and  his  brother, 
Ernest,  along  the  Ohio  River  near  Madi¬ 
son.  Indiana.  “But  when  you  get  right 
down  to  cases,  the  ax  that  we’ve  been  do¬ 
ing  our  cutting  with  for  centuries  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  tcxils  in  the  world! 
A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  clearing  some 
land  when  the  ax  slipped,  slammed  into 
mv  shin  and  laid  it  open  to  the  bone. 


NOTCHI.N'G  A  TREE 
for  felling  (top).  For  heavy 
sawing  with  the  longer 
blades  a  handle  is  attached. 
Two  men  do  a  quicker 
and  easier  job.  (Right) This 
bow  saw  is  said  to  be 
less  dangerous  because  half 
of  the  chain  is  covered. 
Bow  saws  are  less  likely 
to  pinch. 


GRAVELY:  Chain  saw  attaches  to  Gravely 
tractor.  Adjustahle  in  any  position. 

Blades  are  24'  and  longer. 


HOMELITE  :  A  number  of  models  w  ith 
4  hp.  engines.  Blades,  18'  to  42', 
one-  and  two-man  operation. 


DISSTON:  This  shows  the  bow  saw 
attachment  for  Model  DO-101.  Blades 
range  from  20"  to  40'.  One-  and  two-man. 


STRUNK:  Built-in.  no-kick-back  feature. 
Cuts  within  '/a'  of  ground.  Two 
blade  sizes,  19'  and  24'. 


M.\LL:  3/2  hp.  and  5  hp.  engines  with 
18'  to  54'  blades.  Has  bow  saw 
and  earth  augur  attachments. 


TITAN:  Two  models.  Series  40  has  5  hp. 
engine.  May  be  adapted  for  two-man 
operation  by  adding  handle.  ^ 


Dof  took  a  look  at  it  and  said,  “I'hat’s  a 
nice  i  k-an  l  ut!’  As  far  as  I’m  (omcinod, 
aftiT  using  a  i  hain  saw  for  iny  t  utting 
jobs  for  two  years  now,  that’s  one  oi  the 
few  things  that  tan  be  said  in  fa\or  of 
the  ax — it  t  uts  i  lean!” 

I'he  Hol  ds  det  ided  to  invest  in  a  (  hain 
saw  after  seeing  a  number  of  the  tools 
exhibited  at  the  fairs  and  having  one 
demonstrated  on  their  farm  by  a  dealer 
in  Madison.  I'hey  chose  a  4  hp.  model 
with  a  23"  t  utting  blade,  strii  tly  a 
one-man  saw.  "What  farm  has  two  men 
available  for  ( utting  jobs  these  days?”  is 
the  way  Hord  puts  it.  “We  ha\e  400 
a(  res  here  split  up  into  three  phucs.  My 
father  isn’t  too  ac  tive  any  more  w  ith  the 
heavy  work  and  Ernest  and  I  aic  usually 
working  on  sepaiate  places,  so  there  wasn’t 
mu(h  c|uestion  but  what  a  one-man  saw 
was  all  we  (ould  handle.  By  getting  a 
slightly  longer  blade,  though,  we  could 
use  it  as  a  two-man  saw  by  fastening  on  a 
helper’s  handle.” 

The  saw  has  been  partic  ularly  handy 
this  spring.  Hord  says,  and  has  gone  a 
long  way  toward  paying  for  itself.  Fenet's 
on  one  of  the  farms  needed  to  be  (orn- 
pletely  rebuilt.  With  the  (hain  saw  they 
( ut  the  3000  posts  needed  in  short  order. 
I'hese  posts  would  have  (ost  at  least  40 
cents  ea(  h  if  bought  and  a  (  omparable 
amount  in  labor  if  they  had  hired  the 
work  done. 

”We  were  also  planning  to  build  a  small 
pond  back  there  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.” 
Hord  adds.  “The  conservation  man  let 
me  know  one  morning  that  he  would  be 
out  that  afternoon  to  start  work.  There 
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McCULLOCH:  Blades  rang;e  from  14" 
to  36"  and  a  bow  saw.  Engine  3  hp. 
.Small  saw  weighs  25  lbs. 


*!OFFCO:  The  Sawette.  for  clearing, 
pruning,  and  felling  small  trees 
up  to  8".  Has  12"  blade. 


were  several  big  trees  on  the  site  that 
needed  to  be  cleared  before  the  caterpillar 
could  get  in  to  work.  I  had  them  eleared 
out  by  ncHin  with  the  chain  saw.” 

With  buildings  on  each  of  the  three 
sections  of  their  farm,  there  are  always  a 
lot  of  repairs  to  be  made.  Hord  says.  With 
their  chain  saw  and  a  little  sawmill  they 
have  rigged  up  in  the  woods  back  of  the 
house,  they  supply  all  the  lumber  they 
need  for  their  own  use,  (juickly  and  in- 
cxjjcnsively. 

"I  think  most  of  the  trouble  in  handling 
a  chain  .saw  came  before  I  got  used  to 
the  ‘feel’  of  the  machine.  It  seemed 
mighty  awkward  at  first.  Even  though  it 
had  been  dc-monstratc'd  for  me.  I  couldn’t 
seem  to  hold  it  just  right.  There  is  a 
rc-al  knack  to  using  a  chain  saw  right  and 
that  c  an  be  h'arned  only  with  experience.” 

Chain  Saw  Technique 
.•\s  Hord  and  many  other  chain  saw  users 
ha\  e  discovered,  there  is  more  to  using  a 
c  hain  saw  than  just  holding  on  and  letting 
it  slice  its  way  through  a  log.  There  is 
a  real  techniejue  necessary  to  effic  lent  and 
safe  operation. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  is  that  a  chain  saw  cuts  anywhere 
from  three  to  ten  times  faster  than  a  hand 
saw.  Because  of  this  the  operator  and  saw- 
must  work  as  a  team.  Plan  how  the  tree 
is  to  be  felled,  the  direction  of  fall,  and  a 
get-away  route  beforehand.  If  two  people 
are  cutting,  a  set  of  hand  signals  might 
well  be  worked  out,  since  the  saw  engine 
makes  too  much  noise  for  consersation. 

In  preparing  to  cut  timber  in  an  area, 


clear  away  all  the  undergrowth  Irom 
around  the  tree  with  an  a.x.  Don’t  use  the 
chain  saw  on  small  saplings  because  they 
may  whip. 

Begin  the  hist  cut  with  the  chain  saw 
bumper  resting  hrmly  against  the  tree. 
When  the  chain  is  in  motion,  its  action 
will  tend  to  pull  the  engine  against  the 
c  ut.  If  the  bumper  is  not  him  against  the 
cut,  the  saw  may  be  pulled  violently  from 
the  ojjcrator’s  hands. 

The  undercut,  or  notch,  furnishes  a 
lever  point  for  the  tree  and  controls  the 
direction  of  the  fall,  which  will  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  it.  The  notch  should  be  a 
(juarter  to  a  third  of  the  tree’s  diameter. 
Clean  out  all  the  wood  from  it  so  the 
tree  will  fall  true.  When  notching,  brace 
the  body  against  the  motor  frame  so  that 
if  the  saw  binds  and  kicks,  you  will  be 
shoved  rather  than  struck. 

The  backcut  is  made  about  two  inches 
higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  undercut. 
This  felling  cut  should  be  parallel  with 
the  underc  ut.  If  the  rutting  is  done  prop¬ 
erly.  the  tree  will  begin  falling  when  onlv 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  holding  wocxl  is 
left.  Do  not  cut  through  a  notch;  always 
leave  a  band  of  wood  parallel  to  the  notch 
for  a  hinge.  Because  the  chain  pulls  the 
motor  bumper  tight  against  the  trc'e.  the 
cut  must  be  made  in  an  arc,  pivoting  on 
the  plate. 

If  the  tree  settles  back  on  the  cut  and 
pinches  the  chain,  wedging  will  be  neces- 
sar\-  to  open  the  cut  and  get  the  chain 
started  again.  Magnesium,  aluminum,  or 
wooden  wedges  are  better  than  the  old 
{Continued  on  page  101) 
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LOMB.\llD:  Wood- 
lot  Wonder,  Model 
30,  has  3  hp.  engine. 
Comes  with  either 
16"  or  20"  blades. 


CLl.VTON:  Small  model  has  2  hp.  engine, 
20"  blade  and  weighs  26  lbs.  Also 
makes  bow  saw  attachment. 


VON  RUDEN  ;  The  Hydra- 
Flex  hydraulically  driven  off  a  tractor. 
Blades  18"  to  46".  One-  and  two-ntan. 


REED-PRE.NTICE  :  Models  with  18"  to  48" 
blades.  3  hp.  to  5  hp.  Also  makes 
air  and  electrical  (above)  drive  saws. 


The  Sheep 
Beginner 

The  minor  triumphs^  the  mistakes^  of  one  who  started  from  scratch 


I  am  a  part-time  farmer  who  wanted  a 
few  sheep  to  clean  up  around  my  fences 
and  keep  the  weeds  down  in  a  hill  pas¬ 
ture  and  make  money  doing  it.  A  couple 
of  my  neighbors  have  sheep  and  they 
talked  up  the  idea  of  lamb  in  the  deep 
freeze  and  how  little  care  sheep  are  and 
how  they  paid  for  themselves  with  their 
fat  lambs  and  wool.  So  I  thought  I  would 
start  in  sheep — keep  books  on  them,  and  a 
day-by-day  memo  for  my  own  instruction. 

Nov.  20:  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  bred 
ewes.  I  figured,  for  prices  should  be  lowest 
in  the  late  fall  when  farmers  want  to  un¬ 
load  surplus  instead  of  buying  feed  for 
them  all  winter.  1  read  sheep  bulletins 
and  books  and  made  a  nuisance  of  myself 
asking  questions  of  old  sheep  men.  Ever\- 
one  said  that  Western  ewes  were  rugged 
and  prolific,  so  I  started  looking  around 
for  Western  ewes.  livestock  dealer  at 
the  other  end  of  the  county  infonned  me 
that  I  had  made  my  first  mistake  in  sheep. 
“You’re  late.”  he  said.  “No  Western  ewes 
around  now:  they  (ome  in  during  the  late 
summer:  carload  lots  to  the  auctions  and 
dealers.”  This  was  my  first  mistake — get¬ 
ting  the  leavings  bc'cause  I  bought  too 
late  in  the  season. 

Nov.  23 :  The  county  agent  knew  of  a 
partv  who  w  anted  to  go  to  Florida  for  the 
winter  and  would  sell  his  sheep — ten  ewes 
and  a  buck.  I  drove  o\er  to  see  this  per¬ 
son  and  looked  at  his  sheep.  The  ewes 
looked  good  enough  to  my  untrained  eye, 
but  the  buck  had  large  areas  of  bare  hide 
on  his  back  and  flanks.  “What  hap¬ 
pened?”  I  asked. 

“He’s  much  better  than  he  was.”  the 
man  said.  “The  \et  cleared  it.  He  had 
a  rash.  Some  of  his  wool  dropped  off. 
but  he’s  growing  it  right  back.” 

“How  much  do  you  want  for  the  lot?” 
I  asked. 

“.\sking  S30  for  the  ewes  and  $45  for 
the  buck.”  he  replied. 

My  intuition  told  me  that  the  buck’s 
ailment  mighi  i>e  contagious  and  a  bc'gin- 


ner  in  sheep  ought  not  risk  bringing  a  Nov.  29:  Sunday  morning,  and  I  went 

disease  on  his  place  first  thing.  \  dealer  over  to  see  Mr.  Sims  and  his  sheep.  Mr. 

had  told  me  that  Western  ewes  of  the  Sims  had  large  red  hands,  a  slow  drawl, 

best  had  sold  for  $25  to  $30  that  fall,  so  and  an  honest  blue  eye.  I  felt  I  could 

I  figured  that  the  man  was  asking  too  trust  him.  He  said  he  was  in  the  well 

much  for  his  animals.  I  told  him  I  would  drilling  business  and  that’s  the  way  he  had 

think  it  over.  come  by  the  sheep — he  had  taken  them 

Nov.  27:  My  eye  fell  on  an  ad  in  the  in  return  for  a  drilling  job  he  had  done 

classified  section  of  the  county  seat  weekly.  for  a  neighboring  fanner. 

FOR  S.4LE:  13  pood  ewes  and  a  -  The  sheep  were  in  a  lot  by  the  barn, 
buck.  Two  lo  four  years  old.  Keason-  j^ut  two  were  of  good  size!  Mr.  Sims 

able.  1^11  ^  Ill.  Lakewood  2do4.  •  i  i  oi  ‘  i  r  i  i 

said  thev  were  Shrops  and  a  icw  had  a 

1  called  Mr.  Sims  that  evening  and  he  ^f  Hampshire  in  them.  Thev  were 

said  that  I  could  see  his  sheep  Sunday.  .^eep  to  me.  The  buck  was  a' sulkv. 

In  the  meantime.  I  cleaned  out  what  used  character  who  seemed  short  of  breath. 

to  be  an  old  loafing  parlor  in  mv  barn  and  ,,,,,,  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,  „  » , 

,  u  u  '  I  •  1  u  11  I  11  sell  vou  vou  these  sheep  right.  Mr. 

built  a  rough  hav  rack  against  the  wall,  ■  r  '  ,  '  ..t  i  i 

L,  ufcr  Sims  informed  me.  Let  vou  have  them 

and  a  feed  trough  long  enough  lor  fifteen  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  • 

,  ",  ,  ,  1  rr  lor  lost  what  1  have  in  them  820  an 

or  twentv  animals  and  a  boarded-off 

so,  tion  at  one  end  (or  «,lt.  I  found  an  old  “tma  mcludmg  the  buck  I  II  guarantee 

*ui,-uT.  j-u  that  all  ol  them  are  bred  and  m  good 

tub  which  1  set  under  the  water  tap  at  the  i  ® 

,  f  .1  f  ,  1  j  j  health.  1  hev  re  not  iiion'  than  three  or 

end  of  the  feed  rack  and  scattered  a  ^  .  ,  , 

1  r  1  I  f  .  j-  a  a  lour  vears  old.  If  tfu-v  don  t  turn  out  as 

couple  ol  bales  ol  straw  on  the  dirt  floor.  ^ 

I  say  I  ll  make  it  right.  .And  I  ll  deliver 

them.” 

That  seemed  fair  enough.  I  gave  Mr. 
Sims  a  check  for  $280. 

Nov’.  30:  Monday  morning  I  drovi- 
over  to  the  feed  mill  and  had  them  make 
up  a  9-1  mixture  of  phenothiazine  and 
salt.  Mr.  Sims  assured  me  that  the  sheep 
had  been  wormed,  but  all  the  books  said 
to  keep  the  pheno-salt  mixture  by  them  as 
a  control.  The  mill  had  no  legume  hav. 
but  they  referred  me  to  a  dealer  who  sold 
me  20  bales  of  a  mixture  of  clover,  weeds, 
and  old  stubble.  I  paid  $30  a  ton  for  this 
hay.  which  wasn’t  what  I  wanted,  but 
then  there  was  no  alfalfa  or  pure  legume 
hay  around.  .All  the  dealers  said.  “You’re 
a  little  late  for  that  stuff.” 

Mr.  Sims  and  the  sheep  <  aiiie  that  after¬ 
noon.  They  were  crowded  into  the  front 
end  of  a  Ford  truck.  “I  jam  them  in  tight 

(.Above)  The  rubber  band  is  thumbed  off  the  elastrator  ring 
above  the  testicles.  The  lamb  has  a  few  minutes  of  discomfort ; 
the  dried-up  scrotum  drops  off  in  four  to  six  weeks. 

(Right)  Early  lambs  seem  to  do  best.  Within  two  or  three  days  after  birth 

they  can  be  turned  outside  with  their  mothers.  Sheep  should  be 

under  cover  during  heavy  rain,  which  soaks  their  fleeces.  Snow  is  shaken  off. 
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when  I’m  hauling  them  so  they  can’t  slide 
around  and  get  hurt.”  he  said. 

He  backed  up  to  the  peach  orchard 
gate  and  pulled  them  out.  one  by  one. 
They  all  broke  for  the  farthest  corner  and 
gathered  in  a  group  and  looked  back  at 
us  n'proaehfully.  That  is,  all  except  the 
buck,  who  was  as  blind  as  a  bat  from  a 
thick  mask  of  wool  which  co\ered  his 
eyes.  He  ran  smack  into  a  peach  tree  and 
was  standing  off.  shaking  his  head  and 
panting. 

That  evening  I  drove  them  into  the 
barn,  broke  out  a  bale  of  hay  for  them, 
and  threw  out  a  dozen  ears  of  corn.  I 
wanted  to  make  friends  with  them  right 
away. 

.\11  but  one  or  two  of  them  had  snotty 
noses. 

This  worried  me,  for  a  snotty  nose 
couldn’t  be  nonnal.  However,  Mr.  Sims 
was  not  alanned.  “Snotty  noses  are  oc¬ 
cupational  with  sheep.”  he  said.  “Unless 
they  get  mopey,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to 
it.”  A  memor\’  of  my  wry  earliest  youth 
was  of  my  grandfather  daubing  tar  on 
the  noses  of  his  sheep.  I  asked  an  old 
sheep  man  about  this  and  he  said  it  was 
an  old-fashioned  remedy  and  probably 
wouldn’t  hurt  them. 

That  night  I  read  up  on  snotty  noses 
and  learned  they  may  be  a  symptom  of 
head  grubs  if  accompanied  by  blood.  It 
is  also  the  symptom  of  various  types  of 
wonns  and  it  can  be  preliminar\'  to  ship¬ 
ping  fever. 

1  did  nothing  about  the  noses.  Those 
that  had  them  got  Ix'tter  and  some  of 
those  that  didn’t  have  them  develof)ed 
cases  later  on.  But  in  my  experience, 
nothing  serious  ever  came  of  a  snotty  nose. 

Dec.  1 ;  I  began  to  learn  about  the 
habits  of  sheep.  My  flock  split  up  into 
factions  and  the  factions  split  up  into 
individuals.  They  acted  as  though  thev 
had  not  had  any  herd  life,  which  made 


me  suspect  that  Mr.  Sims  had  picked  them 
up.  one  here  and  one  there.  This  sus¬ 
picion  was  confirmed  later  at  lambing 
time,  and  points  up  my  second  big  mistake 
in  buying  sheep.  My  lambs  were  too  far 
apart — the  ewes  had  not  been  bred  at 
the  same  time. 

While  at  the  start  they  all  looked  alike 
to  me,  two  or  three  became  individuals. 
There  was  Mrs.  Murphy,  now  deceased. 
She  had  a  long  black  face  and  sad-eyes. 
She  liked  people  and  apparently  had  been 
a  bottle  baby.  She  always  came  up  for  a 
handout,  bossed  the  buck,  and  was  a 
steadying  influence.  Then  there  was  a 
wild  one  which  had  lost  an  ear.  She  was 
skittish  of  her  own  shadow  and  broke  for 
the  back  of  the  lot  at  any  sudden  noise. 
She  could  see  a  dog  a  mile  away  and  in¬ 
vited  trouble  by  stampeding.  Of  course, 
being  sheep,  the  whole  flock  stampeded 
with  her — all  except  Mrs.  Murphy,  who 
usually  remained  calm  and  poist'd.  The 
smallest  of  the  flock  was  Little  Sheba,  so 
named  because  she  swung  her  hips  like 
Shirley  Booth. 

There  was  good  grass  along  the  creek 
and  the  slopes  of  the  pasture  had  a  heavy 
growth  of  fescue  which  had  seeded  out. 
I  turned  the  sheep  into  this  pasture  by  day 
and  penned  them  at  night.  When  it  was 
snowing  or  raining  I  kept  them  up  and 
gave  them  all  the  hay  they  would  clean 
up  and  a  small  ear  of  corn  once  a  day. 

I  ran  into  a  great  deal  of  contradictorv- 
advice  on  shelter.  One  old  sheep  man  said. 
“Hell,  what  do  you  suppjose  that  wool 
overcoat  is  for?  Turn  ’em  out  and  forget 
about  them.”  .Another  said  that  sheep 
could  take  snow — they  shake  that  off — 
but  that  rain  soaked  their  fleeces  and  in¬ 
vited  pneumonia.  I  penned  them  at  night 
until  spring  on  the  theoiy  that  they  looked 
more  comfortable.  I  reasoned  that  if  I 
were  a  sheep.  I  would  like  a  dr\-,  warm 
bed. 


When  it  rained  or  snowed  during  the 
day,  they  quit  grazing  and  turned  their 
rumps  to  the  wind  and  looked  unhappv. 
But  they  made  no  effort  to  si-ek  sheltei. 
even  though  the  pasture  was  dotted  with 
heavy,  low-growing  evergreens.  There  was 
an  English  type  sheep  fold  on  the  fami — 
a  cave  built  into  the  side  of  a  hill  and 
lined  with  stone.  But  the  sheep  shunned 
it  also.  I  learned  to  love  them,  but  I  was 
never  impressed  with  their  intelligence. 

They  ignored  the  phenothiazinc  and 
salt  mixture  so  I  mixed  a  handful  with 
their  feed  and  they  had  to  eat  it  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  As  a  test  I  gave 
them  some  ordinarv-  coarse  salt  and  they 
went  for  it — they  just  didn’t  like  the 
phenothiazine. 

Dee.  15:  Mrs.  Murphy  lost  her  appetite 
even  though  I  tried  her  with  straight  mash 
and  ground  corn.  Hollows  appeared  in 
front  of  her  hips  big  enough  to  hide  a 
grapefruit.  Bob  .Adams,  one  of  my  sheep¬ 
keeping  neighbors,  said  she  might  have 
worms.  I  called  our  vet,  Dr.  Beeson,  at 
the  county  seat.  He  came  over  and 
walked  all  around  Mrs.  Murphy,  looked 
at  her  backside  and  eyes,  and  gazed  down 
her  thoat. 

“She  could  have  a  number  of  things 
wrong  with  her.  My  best  guess  is  that  she 
has  complications  aggravated  by  old  age.” 
He  showed  me  her  teeth  and  told  me  how 
to  tell  the  age  of  a  sheep  by  the  teeth. 

“After  a  sheep  is  five  or  six  years  old  it’s 
pretty  hard  to  tell  its  age.  This  ewe  is 
older  than  that.  I’d  say.  She  might  have 
liver  flukes  or  some  other  internal  para¬ 
site.” 

“Is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  her?” 
I  asked. 

“Since  she  is  certainly  not  going  to  have 
a  lamb,  we’ll  worm  her  and  put  her  on  a 
diet.  But  don’t  expect  too  much.  She’s 
poorly.” 

{Continued  on  page  135) 
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You  can  insert  the  naval  cord  in  a  bottle 
of  iodine  and  douse  it;  or  you  can  swab  it 
Mith  a  ball  of  saturated  cotton.  This  is 
always  important,  and  doubly  so  in  fly  time. 


.Mrs.  Murphy  takes  her  last  ride.  Wracked 
by  age  and  disease,  she  fought  a  gallant 
battle.  She  was  given  a  decent  burial  under 
a  pin  oak  on  a  pleasant  hillside. 


Bob  .Adams  demonstrates  the  correct  method  of 
giving  medicine  out  of  a  bottle  —  back  the 
animal  into  a  corner,  insert  bottle  and  drain 
contents.  Keep  fingers  away  from  grinders. 


A  sheep  usually  eeases  to  struggle  once  you  get  all  four  feet  off  the  ground.  They  may  puff,  uheeze,  and  roll  their  eyes,  but  they  can’t 
do  much  about  it.  Here  Little  Sheba's  bag  is  examined  a  few  days  before  she  dropped  twins.  .Although  this  is  not  a  comfortable 
working  position,  it  is  practical  for  trimming  feet,  clipping  around  the  bag,  and  a  general  examination  of  the  animal. 
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TRACTORS  AND  FLOWERS  are  a  familiar  sight  among  the  200  acres  of  iris,  peonies  and  daylilies  on  the 
Gilbert  H.  >\'ild  and  Son  farms  at  Sarcoxie,  Missouri.  The  flower  crops  on  these  acres  gross  more  than 
SI  50,000  a  year  for  a  family  that  has  been  in  the  business  for  almost  70  years. 


AFTER  THE  PLANTS  get  too  high 
for  the  tractors,  hoeing  costs  go  as  high  as 
$1,(MM)  a  week.  This  is  an  all  summer  chore. 


PEONY  PICKERS  take  a  breather  when 
they  reach  the  end  of  the  row  and  load  another 
three-hundred  dozen  buds  on  the  wagon. 
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FLOJVERS 

from  the  JVilds  of  Missouri 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Flowers  from  the  Wilds  of  Missouri,”  it  says  on  their 
eatalog,  but  the  only  thing  wild  about  this  huge  flower 
farm  operation  is  the  name  of  the  family.  The  \\’ilds  of  Missouri 
use  a  string  of  tractors  and  modern  soil  methods  as  well  as  a 
huge  eoldstorage  room  in  their  handling  of  peonies,  iris,  day- 
lilies,  and  daffodils.  They  are  artists,  whose  medium  is  ordinary 
soil  and  a  few  hundred  thousands  bulbs  from  which  they  grow 
the  blooms  that  splash  color  over  200  acres  of  the  southwest 
Missouri  landscape. 

Like  true  artists,  they  make  the  work  seem  so  simple  that 
after  a  visit  to  their  place,  any  farmer  might  be  tempted  to 
rush  back  home  and  get  into  the  game.  That  is,  until  he  be¬ 
gins  to  think  about  the  tremendous  management  and  labor 
problems  involved  in  planting,  cultivating,  picking,  digging, 
grading,  packing,  and  shipping  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants, 
each  of  which  demands  individual  attention. 

Gilbert  H.  Wild  &  Son  is  the  official  name  of  the  enterprise; 
the  name  is  indicative  of  the  tradition  behind  it.  The  son,  Allen, 
has  been  the  guiding  hand  in  the  business  since  the  father’s 
death  in  1938.  To  start  at  the  beginning,  great-grandfather 
Wild  came  to  the  Missouri  Ozarks  from  his  native  Geimany 
baek  in  Indian  times.  He  began  farming  at  a  pleasant  spot 
now  called  Sarcoxie.  Twenty-two  miles  to  the  west  was  a  plain 
that  was  later  to  become  the  site  of  the  city  of  Joplin. 

Great-grandfather  stuck  to  his  farming,  but  grandfather  went 
astrav  one  day  when  he  invested  $45  in  some  peony  plants  for 
his  boy  Gilbert.  Gilbert  was  just  a  little  tyke  of  eight  years, 
but  he  had  inherited  a  ver\'  green  thumb  and  by  the  time  spring 
came  to  the  Ozarks  three  years  later,  he  had  a  crate  of  cut 
peonies  ready  for  market.  A  sign  at  the  city  limits  of  Sarcoxie 
boasts  that  it  is  the  Peony  Center  of  the  United  States.  In 
those  days,  though,  strawberries  were  its  big  crop  and  little 
Gil  slipped  his  crate  of  flowers  into  a  carload  of  berries  headed 
for  Omaha.  A  few  days  later  a  threc-dollar  cheek  app<‘ared  in 
the  Wild  mailbox  and  Gilbert  was  seen  strutting  around  town 
with  the  air  of  The  Man  Who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 
That’s  the  way  the  5Vild  family  got  into  the  peony  business 
almost  70  years  ago.  Today  peonies  blanket  135  of  their  665 
acres  of  farmland,  and  there  are  25  acres  of  iris.  25  acres  of 
daffodils,  and  15  acres  of  daylilies  besides  the  peonies. 

Family  .-MTair 

Gilbert  \Vild’s  two  daughters  are  silent  partners  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  but  the  actual  operation  of  the  farm  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  .Mien  Wild  family. 

Short,  stoekily-built  .-Mien  is  general  factotum  of  the  whole 
works.  The  set  of  his  hat.  with  the  upturned  brim,  cocked  to 
the  front  of  his  head,  is  characteristie  of  the  dynamism  of  this 
untiring  organizer  and  manager.  One  moment  he  is  in  the 
iris  fields  on  the  “south”  farm,  in  the  peony  plots  on  the  “big” 
farm  the  next.  No  grass  grows  under  his  feet — nothing  but 
flowers. 

Haidee,  who  is  Mrs.  \Vild,  presides  over  the  grading  and 
packing  operations;  son  Jim,  with  a  degree  in  horticulture  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  understudies  his  dad,  develops  floral 
arrangements,  meets  customers  and  super\ises  shipping  opera¬ 
tions  while  he  grows  orchids  on  the  side  in  his  greenhouse. 
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Daughter  Shirley  Gene,  a  business  administration  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  is  office  manager,  no  small  job 
in  a  business  that  grosses  annually  better  than  $150,000.  She 
is  largely  responsible,  too,  for  the  growth  of  the  Wilds’  daylily 
business  in  the  last  few  years.  “Eight  or  ten  years  ago  we  only 
had  about  ten  varieties  of  Hemerocallis,  which  is  the  fancy 
name  for  the  daylily,”  says  her  father.  “But  Gene  took  a  liking 
to  them  and  got  the  rest  of  us  interested  and  now  we  have  over 
500  varieties. 


JIM  WILD,  third  generation  Ozark  flower  grower,  checks  the 
quality  of  a  bunch  of  peony  buds  in  the  cooler,  a 
refrigerated  room  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  dozen  flowers. 


“Is  wasn’t  so  long  ago,”  he  grins,  “that  the  kids  were  down 
in  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  and  I  got,  a  long  distance  call  from 
them.  ‘.Are  you  sitting  down.  Dad?’  Gene  asked.  ‘No’.  I  said, 
I  wasn’t,  but  I  could  if  she  thought  I  should.  Then  she  broke 
the  news.  ‘We  just  paid  $300  for  a  Hem,’  she  said.  That  kind 
of  rocked  me  baek  on  my  heels.  But  actually  it  was  a  real 
good  buy.  It  was  Crimson  Glory,  a  brilliant  flower  and  a  good 
seller.  We’re  selling  the  off  spring  of  that  plant  now  for  $15.00.” 

The  only  reason  the  $300  figure  jolted  .Allen  Wild  was  be¬ 
cause  it  was  for  a  daylily.  For  peonies  he  has  paid  as  high  as 
$2500  a  plant.  That’s  what  it  cost  him  to  add  the  beautiful 
white  Ann  Cousins  and  the  light  pink  Doris  Cooper  to  his 
collection. 

To  most  people  peonies  are  just  peonies;  and  iris,  just  a 
common  posey  the  old  folks  used  to  call  flags.  But  to  breeders 
and  fanciers  each  variety  is  an  individual  with  a  distinet  per¬ 
sonality.  \Vild’s  peonies  list  in  his  retail  catalog  from  $1.00  to 
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Ozaiks.  They’re  all  pretty  hardy  and  no 
priina  donnas  so  far  as  rich  ground  is  eon- 
eerned.  They  all  like  a  soil  with  a  pH 
of  about  6.5,  and  the  peonies,  partieularly 
the  red  \arieties.  seem  to  do  better  in  a 
red  loam  soil.  1  he  iris  like  dry  weather 
^\•hereas  the  daylilies  would  rather  see  it 
a  bit  on  the  wet  side.  Those  eonditions, 
in  pjeneral,  can  be  duplicated  easily 
enough  in  most  part  of  this  big  countiy. 
Hut  it’s  the  hours  of  sunlight  that  induces 
the  peonies  to  come  into  bloom  at  just 
the  right  time  for  the  two  big  May  holi¬ 
days.  Mother’s  Day  and  Dec  oration  Day. 
The  hours  are  just  right  at  Sarcoxie.  That 
wonderful  timing  of  the  spring  sun.  not 
too  early  and  not  too  late,  is  worth 
$6(1.000  a  year  to  the  Wilds  in  cut  flowers. 

Picking  Time 

Peony  pic  king  starts  in  late  .Xpril  or  early 
May.  While  it  never  lasts  mort“  than  a 
month,  it  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
operations  on  the  farms.  In  good  years 
as  many  as  100  men  take  to  the  helds  at 
six  in  the  morning  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  foreman.  Bump  Stotts.  Di¬ 
vided  into  crews  of  about  20  each,  they 
range  up  and  down  the  endless  rows  of 
whites  and  pinks  and  reds,  grasping  the 
buds  by  the  heads  and  cutting  the  stem 
near  the  base  of  the  plant.  Xo  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  buds  on  any  one  plant 
arc-  picked  and  only  those  with  stems  long 
enough  to  lift  them  well  above  the  body 
of  the  plant.  Nothing  is  cut  that  is  show¬ 
ing  a  tendency  to  open,  for  buds  may  be 
in  storage  for  several  weeks  before  they 
reach  their  hnal  destination.  Open  blos¬ 
soms  won’t  keep. 

The  cutters,  who  this  year  were  paid 
75  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour,  are  recruited 
from  Sarcoxie,  Reeds,  \Ventworth.  and 
other  neighboring  towns.  Bump  knows 
them  like  an  army  of  brothers. 

‘“Buck  Massey  there  is  a  great  one. 
Buck’s  75  years  old.  a  retired  railroad 
hand.  Gets  a  good  pension,  but  he  gets 
the  Hdgets  is  he  isn’t  busy,  .\bout  a  week 
after  he  left  the  railroad  he  saw  Mr. 
5Vild  in  town  one  day.  ‘.\llen’,  he  says, 
‘sharpen  up  a  hoe  for  me:  I’ll  be  out 
tomorrow.’  .And  he’s  been  working  here 
ever  since.  Does  as  much  work  as  three 
of  these  younger  fellows. 

“We’ve  got  our  share  of  winenoses 
around  here,  too,”  Bump  goes  on.  “Those 
guys  are  good  workers  but  you’ve  got  to 
pay  them  every  night.  They  drive  Miss 
Gene  crazy  goin’  in  there  to  get  their 
money  all  the  time.  Then  sometimes  they 
won’t  show  up  for  days  at  a  time,  just 
when  you  need  ’em  most. 

“Some  of  these  guys  don’t  want  to  do 
anything  but  dig  greens  and  go  fishin’  or 
huntin’.  Deke’s  a  fellow  like  that.  Last 
year  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cutting 
season  we  were  really  up  to  our  necks 
in  work  and  were  going  to  have  to  cut 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  Wild  pays  time  and  a 
half  on  Sundays  and  Deke  has  12  kids 
(Continued  or  page  126) 


“GOOD,  TIGHT  Bl'DS  like  these  will  ship  well  even  after  weeks 
in  cold  storage,'’  says  Mrs.  VMId  (left)  as  she  helps  one  of  the  graders. 


$80.00  each;  his  iris  and  daylilies  run 
from  50  cents  to  $23-00. 

These  prices,  of  course,  are  for  plants. 
.Although  cut  peonies  account  for  a  size¬ 
able  part  of  the  Wilds’  business,  the  bulk 
of  it  is  in  plants.  Peony  plants  are  shipped 
in  standard  three  to  6ve  eye  divisions. 
Iris  and  daylily  buyers  get  large  sturdy 
plants  of  blooming  quality. 

Like  all  growers  \Vild  is  continually  tr>’- 
ing  to  breed  new  \arieties,  a  tough  job, 
particularly  with  the  peonies,  which  may 
take  seven  years  to  develop  from  seed  to 
bloom.  ‘“We’\e  been  trying  for  thirty  years 
to  breed  a  true  yellow  peony  and  we’re  not 
much  closer  to  it  now  than  we  were  when 
we  started,”  Wild  admits.  “We  may  get 
one  eventually,  but  when  we  do  it  will 
b»-  a  freak.” 

Many  of  the  \Vilds’  old  customers  send 
them  plants  which  they  have  bred  them¬ 
selves  to  try  out  in  their  plots  and  to 
propagate  if  they  do  well.  The  odds  are 
greatly  against  any  of  these  ever  making 
the  grade. 

The  Wild  home  grounds  are  well  popu¬ 
lated  with  ‘“"uest”  plants,  new  and  ex- 
p<‘nsive  introductions  of  other  professional 
{jroweis  whi(  h  are  on  trial.  Many  of  the 
Wilds’  introductions,  too,  have  found  will¬ 
ing  “hosts”  all  over  the  countiy.  .After 
these  newtomers  have  won  the  approval 
of  the  expel  ts  they  are  propagated  and 
released  to  a  plant-hungry  public.  This 
year  the  Wilds  released  three  new  peonies 
and  six  new  daylilies  at  prices  ranging 


from  .$8  to  $50  each. 

Exhibitions  and  growers’  meetings  play 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Wild 
family.  Through  these  get-togethers  they 
keep  in  touch  with  what  their  competitors 
are  doing  out  in  California  or  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  is  about  to  come  out  with 
something  new,  where  they  can  pick  up 
a  sensational  new  beauty  at  the  right 
price,  and  so  on.  The  shows  are  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  trade. 

Why  the  Ozarks? 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  peonies, 
iris,  and  daylilies  can’t  be  grown  just  as 
well  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  down  in  Wilds’  corner  of  the 

FORE.MAN  BUMP  STOTTS  plans  tomorrow’s 
work  as  he  picks  peonies  with  one  of  his  crews. 
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Shipping  Fever 

By  Joann  Bell  Pierce 


Ea»  h  fall  when  cattle  arc  shipped  to  the 
nation’s  feed  lots,  hauled  from  market  to 
farm,  or  make  the  rounds  of  the  stock 
shows,  an  invisible  but  savage  rider  goes 
with  them.  This  unwelcome  guest  is  ship¬ 
ping  fever.  For  v^rs  he  has  played  a 
successful  game  of  winner- take-all  with 
the  stCK'kman,  cutting  out  a  sizeable  slice 
of  the  profits.  A  cure  or  a  sure-fire  pre¬ 
ventive  for  shipping  fever  is  still  in  the 
realm  of  the  unknown,  just  as  a  eure  for 
the  common  cold.  But  common-sense  han¬ 
dling,  immunization,  and  a  quick  call  to 
the  veterinarian  when  symptoms  of  the 
dis(‘ase  first  show,  ean  keep  losses  to  a 
minimum. 

Technieally  called  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia.  or  Pasteurellosis.  the  geiTn  first 
was  isolated  by  Pasteur  and.  in  the  form 
in  which  he  found  it.  was  a  blood  poison¬ 
ing  accompanied  by  hemorrhages.  Ship¬ 
ping  fever  is  principally  a  disease  of  cattle, 
but  also  may  oc  cur  in  sheep,  goats,  horses, 
swine,  and  fowl.  Its  primaiy  cause  is  not 
known,  but  the  disc-ase  itself  is  highly 
infectious,  moves  in  fast,  and  usually 
strikes  an  animal  when  he’s  worn  out  from 
a  long  haul. 

On  the  subject  of  what  causers  shipping 
ft'ver  of  cattle,  practicing  veterinarians  and 
msearch  workers  alike  are  divided  into  two 
camps.  .According  to  the  older  school  of 
thought,  the  principal  factor  is  the  hem¬ 
orrhagic  septicemia  germ.  The  theoiA-  is 
that  these  bugs,  which  are  present  in 
large  numbers  in  infected  animals  and 
in  the  air  passages  of  healthy  animals, 
become  virulent  under  certain  conditions 
and  that  the  animals  harboring  them 
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readily  develop  shipping  fever  when  their 
natural  resistance  is  lowered. 

The  newer  school  of  thought  oelieves 
the  hemorrhagic  septicemia  bug  plays 
second  fiddle  to  another  infective  agent, 
probably  a  virus,  moving  in  after  the  virus 
paves  the  way  by  breaking  down  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  resistance.  .According  to  this  theor\-, 
then,  the  secondar)'  complicating  factors 
could  be  a  number  of  bugs  including  the 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  organism,  strep¬ 
tococci,  staphylococci,  E.  coli,  and  so  on, 
varying  with  the  section  of  the  countn,-. 
The  disease  would  then  take  several  forms, 
which  it  does — lung,  edemic  or  subcut¬ 
aneous,  and  intestinal,  depending  on 
which  of  the  complicating  bugs  move  in 
behind  the  virus. 

V5\CCINATIO\  with  cither  bacteria  or 
serum  is  protection,  but  not  a  sure  preventive 
against  shipping  fever.  The  bacteria  takes 
about  14  days  to  build  up  resistance;  scrum 
protects  the  animal  within  a  few  minutes. 


As  shipping  fever  establishes  itself,  the 
outward  symptoms  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  flu  in  man.  First  an  animal  will 
start  to  droop,  go  off  feed,  and  its  tem¬ 
perature  will  shoot  up  to  104°  to  107°. 
There  may  be  an  occasional  hacking 
cough,  difficulty  in  breathing,  swollen  and 
watery  eyes,  mucus  discharge  from  the 
nose,  and  diarrhea.  The  tongue  may  be 
swollen  and  the  animal  will  drool  or 
slobber  because  the  throat  and  tongue  art- 
irritated.  It  becomes  gaunt  and  crest¬ 
fallen  and  its  gait  stiffens  as  though  from 
aching  joints.  It  has  a  tucked-up  look  in 
the  abdomen  and  flanks  as  though  from 
colicky  pains.  Soft  swellings  may  appear 
under  the  skin  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
dew-lap,  which  pit  on  pressure.  There 
may  be  occasional  spasms. 

An  acute  form  of  the  disease  may- 
kill  a  calf  in  24  hours.  In  other  cases, 
within  three  to  five  days  after  the  first 
symptoms  appear,  affected  animals  may 
develop  pneumonia  and  die  in  48  to  72 
hours,  or  the  disease  may  take  a  chronic- 
course  and  the  sick  animals  linger  on 
for  weeks.  Cattle  may  recover  from  very- 
mild  attacks  in  a  week  or  two. 

It  is  difficult  to  diagnose  shipping  fever 
definitely-  because  of  its  similarity  to  other 
dis(-as(-s.  Because  of  its  acute  course,  high 
fever  and  rapid  termination,  it  may  some- 
timc*s  be  mistaken  for  anthra.\,  malignant 
«-dema.  blackleg,  or  some  form  of  poison¬ 
ing.  .At  any  rate,  diagnosis  and  mc-thods 
of  control  in  outbreaks  should  be  left  to 
an  c-.xperienced  veterinarian. 

It  is  not  known  just  what  part  the  con¬ 
tamination  of  yards,  buildings,  and  equip- 
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incnt  by  infected  animals,  or  contamination 
brought  in  from  other  infected  places, 
|)lays  in  setting  up  the  disease  in  a  herd, 
hut  undoubtedly  this  is  a  source  of  danger. 
When  making  replacements  in  the  dairy 
herd  or  fresh  additions  to  a  lot  of  feeder 
« attic,  isolate  the  new  cattle  from  the  old 
stock  for  at  least  10  days. 

Weaners  and  short  yearlings  are  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible.  They  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  build  up  natural  immunity 
to  diseases  of  any  sort  and  therefore  fall 
easy  prey  to  infection,  especially  where 
upsets  in  regular  routine  already  have 
lowered  their  resistance.  Heavy  losses  also 
may  occur  in  animals  assembled  at  shows 


and  sales,  or  on  the  home  farm  when  these 
animals  are  placed  with  other  stock.  The 
new  additions  may  be  sick  on  arrival,  may 
come  down  later,  or  may  remain  well  and 
serve  only  as  carriers  to  infect  other  stock. 

Over-crowding,  over-fatigue,  over-fill¬ 
ing,  and  over-exposure  are  part  and  parcel 
of  shipping  and  they  all  contribute  to 
creating  the  conditions  which  the  shipping 
fever  bug,  whatever  it  is,  finds  just  to  his 
liking.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  few  sure 
things  that  is  known  about  the  disease. 

‘'Common-sense  handling  at  the  ranch, 
at  the  market,  and  at  home,  especially 
of  calves,  can  eliminate  90  per  cent  of 
the  trouble  with  shipping  fever,”  says  Ray 


Cuff  of  Kansas  City,  Regional  Manager  of 
Livestock  Conservation,  Inc.  “Here  at  the 
Kansas  City  Yards,  we  have  noticed  re¬ 
peatedly  that  loads  with  over  10  per  cent 
more  cattle  of  a  given  weight  than  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Western  Weighing  and 
Inspection  Bureau  always  have  the  largest 
percentage  of  sick  or  dead  animals  at 
arrival,  or  within  two  weeks  after  arrival, 
at  the  feed  lots.  To  avoid  over-crowding 
in  a  36-foot  car,  use  50  head  of  400- 
pound  feeders,  36  head  of  600-pound 
stuff,  or  30  head  of  800-pounders.  For  a 
40-foot  car,  increase  these  figures  about 
10  per  cent.  We  think  it  pays  to  pay 
{Continued  from  page  130) 


W  HEN  A  YOUNG  ANIMAL  looks  droopy,  like  the  one  on  the  opposite  page,  take  its  temperature. 

If  it  has  a  fever,  better  call  the  veterinarian.  The  calf,  below,  died  of  shipping  fever  because  the  dairyman 
thought,  “It’ll  be  all  right  tomorrow”.  Prompt  treatment  with  the  new  drugs  can  save  most  sick  animals. 


Points  for 

Plowmen 


By  George  Laycock 

THERE’S  nioir  to  usinp  a  moldboard  plow  than  turning 
the  landstapo  topsv-tuny.  Plowing  is  still  the  basis  of 
good  (lopping  and  few  will  argue  with  the  adage  that  he 
who  plows  poor  reaps  little.  plowman  can  improve  his  plow¬ 
ing  and  with  proper  attention  to  details  can  turn  furrows  straight 
and  neat  as  a  plowing  champion’s  dreams  by  selecting  the  right 
tool  for  the  job  and  then  learning  how  to  use  it  best. 

First,  let’s  take  a  look  at  what  we’re  asking  the  plow  to  do. 
It  is  asked  to  cover  all  vegetation  which  adds  richness  to  the 
soil  and  to  keep  plant  material  from  messing  up  the  tools  that 
follow.  It  is  also  expected  to  loosen  the  soil,  break  up  lumps 
and  crusts,  mix  the  soil  thoroughly,  and  even  deepen  the  seed¬ 
bed.  When  it  has  finished  this  work  the  plow  has  paved  the 
way  for  roots  to  grow  freely,  get  air.  moisture,  and  plant  food 
without  bumping  into  clods  and  spots  of  lifeless  soil.  The 
plow  can  do  all  these  things  if  the  soil  is  good  to  start  with. 

Briefly,  the  way  a  plow  works  is  that  it  slices  off  a  strip  of 
earth,  lifts  it.  rolls  it.  pulverizes  it.  and  puts  it  back  top-side 
down.  It  is  the  moldboard,  the  curved  metal  plate  that  breaks 
up  the  soil;  the  strip  of  soil  following  its  curves  is  fractured  by 
stresses  and  strains. 

From  the  drawings  in  the  pyramids  we  know  the  Egvptians 
used  a  crude  plow,  hitched  to  oxen.  The  English  introduced 
wooden  plowshares  which  were  eventually  faced  with  steel: 
finally  we  worked  the  curvt's  of  the  moldboard  to  get  the  kind 
of  furrows  we  wanted.  Something  over  12.000  types  of  plows 
have  been  patented  and  their  inventors  have  had  high  hopes 
of  raising  bigger  crops,  making  the  pull  easier,  or  of  getting 
rich.  Today  the  field  has  been  narrowed  down  to  about  a 
dozen,  one  for  most  vvvry  soil  condition. 

Plows 

General  Purpose.  This  is  the  most  common  moldboard  plow. 
It  is  versatile  enough  to  do  a  good  plowing  job  on  a  variety 
of  soils.  Because  it  will  turn  sod.  stubble,  and  meadow,  it’s  a 
good  plow  for  rotation  farming.  It  will  even  do  a  good  job 
on  heavy  gumbo  or  loam  soils  if  they  are  not  too  wet  to  break 
up  when  they’re  turned. 

H\oh  Speed  General  Purpose.  Here  is  the  most  versatile 
plow  bottom  in  the  lineup.  It  is  designed  to  -do  a  good  job  of 
plowing  at  the  high  speeds  usually  needed  to  turn  sod  or  stubble. 
Fitted  with  stony  land  shares  this  is  a  g<x)d  one  for  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Eastern  states.  Fitted  with  a  10-inch  share  it  will 
stand  furrows  up  on  edge  for  better  drainage  in  clay  soils. 

Special  General  Purpose.  This  one  is  designed  for  clay  soils 
and  soils  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the 
countrv’.  It  does  well  on  heavy  clay  and  will  turn  over  loose 
soils  which  other  plows  let  fall  back  without  turning. 

Stubble  Bottom.  This  plow  is  a  short  one  with  a  sharply 
( urved  moldboard.  It’s  especially  good  in  small  grain  or  corn 
stubble  where  it  dcK's  a  good  job  of  breaking  up  soil  and  cover¬ 
ing  trash.  It  is  not  a  good  plow  for  turning  under  meadows 
or  traveling  at  high  spt'eds. 


IN  FEBRUARY  there  is  usually  a  week  when  the  plow  seems  to 
glide  through  the  ground,  as  if  it  were  glad  to  be  back  at  work. 

It  puts  a  gloss  on  the  top  of  each  furrow  and  down 
underneath  the  soil  crumbles  into  place. 

Blackland  Bottom.  Here’s  one  made  for  the  stifT,  sticky 
gumbos.  It  has  less  area  than  general  purpose  plows.  It  scours 
well  in  sticky  soils  and  can  do  a  good  job  of  turning  and  cover¬ 
ing  at  speeds  up  to  four  miles  an  hour.  This  one  won’t  do  a 
good  job  of  turning  under  sod. 

Slat  Bottom.  The  stickiest,  toughest  soils  that  won’t  scour 
from  the  blackland  bottom  can  often  be  handled  with  the  slat 
bottom  plow.  It  has  one  third  less  surface  to  hold  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  strips  of  the  moldboard  have  been  cut  away.  If  this  plow 
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THE  SE\  EN  MOST-USED  PLOW  BOTTOMS 


fails  to  scour  in  wet  soil  there’s  no  other  moldboard  to  do  the 
job. 

Chilled  Bottom.  These  are  made  for  sandy,  gravely,  and 
flinty  soils.  The  steel  is  treated  for  long  life  under  these  con¬ 
ditions.  The  plow  resembles  a  general  purpose  plow  but  it  does 
a  fine  job  of  loosening  the  soil  and  letting  it  fall  and  crumble 
in  the  furrow  bottom. 

\Vhatever  you  plow,  the  sharper  the  cur\c  in  the  mold- 
board  the  more  power  it  will  take.  The  shorter  plow  bottoms 
with  the  deep  curves  do  a  better  job  of  pulverizing  soil  but 
they  offer  more  resistance  to  the  furrow  slice,  throw  the  soil 
farther  and  consequently  call  for  more  power  than  those  with 
shallow  cuives. 

With  the  plow  selected  you  can  still  choose  between  cast  and 
steel  shares  to  further  adapt  the  tool  to  the  job.  The  share 
consumes  about  60  per  cent  of  the  power  required  to  pull  a 
plow  in  cutting  the  bottom  and  wall  of  the  furrow.  Steel  makes 
the  best  plow  point  for  most  Midwestern  soils.  Equipment 
dealers  stock  cast  shares,  too,  and  they  sell  at  about  two  dollars 
less  than  the  steel,  but  usually  this  is  false  economy.  The  cast 
point  breaks  more  easily  against  a  rock  or  stump.  Steel  scours 
better  than  cast.  The  cast  share  does  its  best  work  in  sandy  or 
gravely  soils  that  wear  steel  shares  down  fast. 

The  newest  in  plow  shares  are  the  throw-away  points, 
usually  bought  several  at  a  time  and  discarded  when  they  get 
dull.  These  cost  between  two  and  three  dollars  each,  only  a  little 
more  than  a  blacksmith  charges  to  sharpen  the  point — if  you 
can  find  a  blacksmith.  These  expendable  points  have  their  place 
because  with  rubber  tires  and  higher  speeds  have  come  broken 
points.  Even  with  break-away  hitches,  the  momentum  of  a  plow 
hitting  a  rock  at  high  speed  will  often  break  a  point. 

Sharpen  the  Share 

The  plow  deserves  good  care.  When  it’s  not  in  use,  especially 
between  seasons,  the  unpainted  parts  should  be  coated  with  a 
heavy  oil  or  rust  preventive. 

Plow  points  are  not  resharpened  as  much  as  they  once  were, 
but  if  your  shop  is  equipped  with  a  forge  and  anvil  here  are  a 
few  plow  sharpening  pointers  to  keep  in  mind.  For  solid  steel 
or  soft  center  shares,  heat  the  point  to  a  cheriy  red.  Don’t  heat 
the  entire  share,  just  the  cutting  edge  and  as  much  of  it  at  one 
time  as  you  can  sharpen  while  it’s  hot.  The  whole  cutting  edge 
should  be  sharpened  by  hammering  on  the  top  side  until  it  is 
drawn  out  to  a  sharp  edge.  If  you  get  the  point  too  hot  the  steel 
loses  strength,  .\fter  sharpening,  a  solid  steel  share  is  ready  for 
work  again,  but  softer  center  shares  should  be  hardened.  Do  this 
by  heating  the  entire  share  to  a  cherrv-  red  and  holding  it,  cutting 
edge  down,  in  a  bucket  of  cold  water. 

“You  can  tell  best  when  to  change  points  by  looking  at  the 
furrow.”  says  Martin  Cummins.  1952  national  contour  plowing 
champion,  of  Lewiston,  Ohio.  “If  the  plow’s  not  cutting  as  deep 
as  it  should,  not  lifting  the  furrow  slice  right,  or  pulls  too  hard, 
and  you  know  it’s  adjusted  right,  you’d  better  change  points. 
You’ll  save  money  on  power  and  get  a  better  job.” 

Cummins  started  plowing  as  a  boy  walking  behind  a  team 
of  his  father’s  horses.  “Plowing  always  fascinated  me.”  he  says, 
“and  I  always  figured  a  good  job  of  plowing  is  the  first  step 
in  getting  a  good  crop.  Take  a  look  at  this  field  I  just  finished 
out  behind  the  barn.  There  was  clover  there  a  foot  high  and 
thick  as  hair  but  it’s  covered  up  now.  .Another  thing  you’ll 
find  in  a  good  job  of  plowing  is  that  furrows  are  separated 
by  a  small  V.  .And  furrows  should  be  straight  unless  you’re 
plowing  on  the  contour.  A’ou  should  be  able  to  follow  a  fur¬ 
row  down  the  field  with  your  eyes  as  far  as  you  can  see.” 

Plow  .Adjustment 

Before  a  plow  <an  do  a  good  job  it  must  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  Good  adjustment  also  means  less  wear  on  the  plow  and 
a  saving  in  fuel.  “The  place  to  adjust  the  plow,”  says  Cummins, 
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OPEN  a  land  as  shown  in  the  dias;rani  above. 
After  it  becomes  too  narrow  for  easy,  sweep- 
int;  turns  open  up  another  land.  Then  plow 
alternately  in  each  land  until  the  first  one 
is  finished.  The  third  land  is  opened 
when  the  second  becomes  too  narrow. 

“is  in  the  field  after  you’ve  opened  a  fur¬ 
row,  and  with  the  tractor  and  plow  in  the 
furrow.”  The  main  adjustments  are  the 
hitch,  rear  wheel,  colter,  and  depth  and 
leveling  controls.  There  are  few  things  on 
a  trailing  plow  that  can  cause  more  trou¬ 
bles  than  a  poorly  adjusted  hitth.  If  the 
plow  skids  on  its  nose,  won’t  stay  in  the 
ground,  won’t  scour,  makes  furrows  with 
uneven  ridges,  pulls  too  hard,  or  leaves  a 
rugged  furrow  wall,  the  trouble  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  hitch. 

With  a  good  hitch  there  is  a  straight 
line  from  the  point  of  load  on  the  plow 
to  the  point  of  pull  on  the  tractor.  The 
tractor’s  center  of  pull  is  a  point  about 
three  inches  ahead  of  the  rc-ar  a.xle  and 
half  way  between  the  whc*els  regaidless 
of  their  setting.  To  find  the  center  of 
draft  on  the  plow,  mc'asure  the  plow’s  total 
cut  and  divide  it  to  get  the  center  of  cut. 


Measure  to  the  left  of  center  of  cut  one 
fourth  the  width  of  one  bottom  to  get  the 
c  enter  of  draft.  There  should  be  a  straight 
line  from  the  center  of  pull  to  the  center 
of  draft.  If  the  plow  isn’t  pulling  straight 
it  can  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  hitch 
to  left  or  right  on  the  tractor  drawbar. 

It’s  a  good  plan,  too,  to  measure  the 
width  of  the  furrow  to  see  if  the  plow  is 
c  utting  the  right  amount  of  land.  Mov¬ 
ing  the  hitch  to  the  left  cuts  more  land, 
to  right  cuts  less.  Every-  half  inch  adjust¬ 
ment  on  the  drawbar  changes  the  width 
of  the  furrow  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

One  way  to  gc-t  the  horizontal  hitch 
right  is  to  first  set  the  plow  hitch  in  cen- 
tc-r  position  on  the  tractor  drawbar  and 
start  a  furrow.  If  the  plow  is  pulling  to 
one  side  too  much,  remove  the  drawbar 
pin.  let  it  adjust  to  the  line  of  draft,  and 
Icxk  it  again  at  the  nearest  position. 

Wrtical  adjustment  of  the  plow  is  also 
important  in  getting  easy,  level  pull,  less 
wear,  and  lower  fuel  consumption.  The 
point  of  hitch  should  be-  on  a  line  betwe-en 
the  center  of  pull  and  the  center  of  draft. 
You  can  take  a  Icwk  at  the  rear  whc'el  of 
the  plow,  and  tell  if  the  drawbar  is  raised 
too  high.  Pulling  down  toc^  much  on  the 
drawbar  lifts  the  wheel  off  the  ground, 
makes  the  plow  ride  its  nose-,  causes  a 
loss  of  suction,  heavy  wear  on  machinery-, 
and  giy-c-s  a  sorry  looking  furroyv.  Correc  t 
this  by  adjusting  the  drayvbar  guide  until 
the  rear  y\hecl  rides  smoothly  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fuiroyv.  On  most  ployvs  this 
adjustment  holds  the  hc'el  of  the  land- 
side  from  rubbing  heayily  either  on  the 
bottom  or  the  yvall  of  the  furroyv.  You 
can  chc'ck  this  rubbing  by  feel;  if  the  land- 
side  is  hot  from  rubbing  the  furroyv  yvall, 
the  tail  yvhc'el  or  hitch  needs  some  atten¬ 
tion.  The  thre-e  difficultic's  yvhich  most 
often  cause-  the-  landside  to  rub  arc  ( 1  ^ 
excc-ssiy-e  side  draft — yvhich  can  be  cor- 
rectc’d  at  the  hitch.  (2)  tail  yvheel  axle 
bent  or  not  correctly  adjusted,  (3)  yvheel 


bc-aring  yvorn  and  needs  the  slack  takc-u 
up— directions  for  this  operation  are  in 
instruction  manuals. 

Ployvs  are  designed  to  yvork  at  theii 
gre-atest  efficiency  yvhen  ployving  at  a 
depth  one  half  the  yvidth  of  the  bottom. 

Take  a  look  at  the  rolling  colter,  too. 
Its  main  job  is  to  cut  trash  and  it  should 
be  set  just  deep  enough  to  do  this  job.  Sc-t 
too  dc-c-p.  it  may  keep  the  ployv  point  from 
penetrating  and  gather  trash  as  it  trayels. 
The  lighter  the  soil,  the  deeper  the  coltei 
must  be  set  to  cut  trash,  but  in  light  soils 
penetration  is  seldom  a  problem.  “The 
colter.”  says  Martin  Cummins,  “should  be¬ 
set  so  there  is  a  half  inch  space  betyve-en 
it  and  the  landside  of  the  ployv  to  get  a 
clean  furroyv  yvall.”  Where  scouring  is  a 
problc-m  c^r  furroyv  yvalls  ciumble.  sc-t  th< 
colter  yvider.  When  colters  clog  up  yvith 
trash,  try  setting  them  foryvard.  Sc-tting 
thc-m  back  further  yvill  give  greater  pc-nc-- 
tration.  “Bc-tter  get  nc-yv  colters.”  says 
Cummins,  “yvhen  they  yvear  doyvn  yvhere 
they  yvon’t  cut  trash  yvithout  clogging  up.” 

Cietting  .-Xt  It 

There  are  a  lot  of  yvays  to  ployv  a  field 
and  most  ployvmen  haye  their  pet  plans. 
The  size-  and  shape  of  the  field,  yvhethei 
it  is  rolling  or  leyel  and  yvhether  or  not  it 
is  fenced,  usually  figure  into  the  job.  One- 
good  plan  yvhere  size  and  shape  of  tht- 
field  permits,  is  to  mark  off  the  headland 
first  by  turning  a  furroyv  in  all  the  yvay 
around  the  field.  This  furroyv  should  be 
in  from  the  edge  of  the  field  abesut  tyvicc- 
the  length  of  the  tractor  and  ployv  if  you 
are  using  a  trailing  ployv.  The  hc-adland 
can  be  narroyver  for  attached  ployvs  be  ¬ 
cause  they  take  less  room  for  turning. 
Furroyvs  should  be  startc-d  by  dropping  thc- 
point  of  the  first  ployv  at  the  yvall  of  the 
dead  furroyv  and  lifting  the  ployv  yvhe-n 
the  next  to  the  rear  bottom  reaches  th«- 
dead  furroyv.  After  all  the  lands  hay-t- 
been  ployved,  start  at  one  corner  and  ployv 


THE  DI.AGRAM  below  shows  the  correct  hitch  for  a  two-bottom  plow.  Time  spent  in  adjusting 
for  the  right  hitch  will  save  gasoline  and  tires  and  do  a  better  job  of  plowing. 


Center  of  Draft 


Center  of  Pull 


1"  Clearance  betyveen 
wheel  and  furroyv-  wall 


Furrow  Wall 


Center  of  Draft 


HILLY  GROL^ND  adds  to  the  plowman's  problems  whether  he  walks  behind  a  team  or 
rides  on  rubber  tires.  Before  the  days  of  terraces  he  ringed  the  hill  for  easier  pulling. 


out  around  the  headlands  until  the  field 
is  finished.  I  he  time  to  ojjen  a  new  land 
is  when  the  turns  hetoinc  too  sharp  to 
maneuver  easily. 

Ihe  trickiest  |jlowin"  in  each  land 
comes  in  the  openinif  and  c  losintj  funows. 
“.\  lot  of  plowino  is  done  too  fast  to  get 
a  good  jed),”  says  Martin  Camimins.  "and 
(•spec  ially  on  the  opening  furrows.  Better 
take  it  easy  and  get  a  good  job.  ^'ou  c  an 
tc‘11  how  your  spc-c-d  is  by  the  way  the 
furrow  turns.  When  you’re  opening  a 
ne  w  land,  the-  ground  has  no  place  to  fall 
into  the  first  time-  through,  and  you  don’t 
want  to  throw  it  out  flat.  Whe-n  you 
c  ome-  bac  k.  the-  re  turn  furrow  should  he 
put  up  against  the  first  one  just  tight 


enough  to  make  the-m  loc^k  like  they’re 
buc  kling  the  Ic-ast  bit.  You  don’t  want ’em 
to  c  rae  k  and  you  don’t  want  ’em  to  lap. 
.And  you  want  the  opening  furrow  just 
high  enough  that  afte  r  one  trip  tne-r  with 
the  disk  you  won’t  he  able-  to  see  where 
the-  land  was  opc-ned.  On  the-  second  half 
of  the-  ope-ning  funow  1  keep  about  a 
third  of  the  furrow  tire  on  the  plowed 
part.” 

Caimmins  is  always  easting  ahe-ad  when 
he’s  plowing  a  land  to  see  if  bulgc-s  are 
showing  up.  He  trie-s  to  spot  them  c-arly 
c-nough  to  bite  into  them  a  little  c-ac  h 
round  and  Ic-ave  the-  last  furrow  e-ven  all 
the  way  ac  ross  the-  field  to  avoid  going 
bac  k  for  short  rows. 


The  last  time  through  on  the  dc-ad  fur¬ 
row  he  plans  to  plow  as  shallow  as  he-  c  an 
and  still  cenc-r  trash.  He  plans  for  his 
dc-ad  furrows  to  fall  in  diilc-rcnt  spots 
every  year. 

On  poorly  draine  d  soils,  where  plowing 
hc-lps  c-stablish  surfac  e-  drainage,  the-  lands 
can  be-  narrowc-r  and  the-  dead  furrows 
deepc-r,  to  c  any  off  watc-r. 

‘‘Plowing  on  the  contour,”  says  Cum¬ 
mins,  ‘‘is  a  harder  job  than  plowing 
straight  rows.  You  ha\e  to  be-  earc-ful  on 
the  tight  c  urve  s  to  ge  t  your  furrow  she  e-s 
the  same  width  all  the  time-.”  He  re  the 
first  furrow  is  c-spe-c  ially  important.  It  has 
to  stick  to  the  contour  line  and  c-very 
(Continued  on  piine  Ol) 
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Add  3  cups  sifted  flour,  beat  untd  smooth. 

Stir  in  another  3  cups  flour.  When  the  dough 
forms  a  ball  and  comes  away  from  the  sides  of 
the  bowl,  turn  out  on  a  floured  board  and  knead. 


For  a  basic  white  loaf,  add  1  package  yeast 
to  1  cup  warm  water.  Dissolve.  Mix  and  add 
1  cup  scalded  milk,  2/2  teaspoons  salt,  3 
tablespoons  sugar,  6  tablespoons  shortening. 


Home-made 


Bread 


By  Aldcn  Stahr 


\ 


Place  kneaded  dough  in  a  greased  bowl,  cover 
and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until  double  in 
bulk.  Punch  down,  pull  the  sides  into  the 
center  and  turn  out  on  a  lightly  floured  board. 


To  knead  dough,  flatten  it  slightly.  Fold 
it  over  itself  toward  you,  then  push  away  with 
the  heels  of  the  hands.  Keep  turning  the  dough 
and  repeating  this  action  until  it  is  smooth. 


Bread  making  is  not  a  big  chore. 

The  product 


.\  friend  stopped  by  the  other  day  just 
as  we  were  taking  a  bateh  of  bread  from 
the  o\en.  When  he  saw  those  chestnut- 
brown  loaves  and  smelled  the  rich  nut- 
likc  aroma,  he  smiled  as  though  he  had 
seen  an  old  friend.  “That  looks  just  like 
the  bread  my  Aunt  Vinnic  used  to  make,” 
he  said. 

“Aunt  Vinnic  lived  down  the  valley 
from  us  when  I  was  just  a  lean  age  boy,” 
he  went  on.  “She  baked  bread  ever)-  day 
in  the  last  of  the  Dutch  ovens  I  ever  saw 
in  action.  It  was  a  brick  affair  out  under 
a  shed.  She  would  build  a  big  fire  in  it, 
getting  the  brick  hot.  Then  the  fire  and 
ashes  were  all  raked  out,  the  place  filled 
with  the  loaves  of  bread,  and  the  door 
tightly  closed.  As  an  oven  that  firelcss 
cooker  did  a  job  that  has  never  been 
matched. 

“The  tough-crusted,  pully-mixed  bread 
she  baked  was  tops  in  eating  for  me. 
When,  eventually,  I  would  leave  ‘she  always 
cut  a  crescent  shaped  piece  from  the  side 
of  a  new  loaf,  pasted  the  holes  full  of 
fresh-churned  butter,  overlaid  that  with 
blackbt'rry  jelly,  then  send  me  on  my  way 
toward  home.  The  road  to  Paradise  could 
be  no  sweeter  than  that  path  through 
the  pasture  was  then!” 

Like  .Aunt  Vinnie,  we  bake  our  own 
bread  at  home  almost  everv’  day  because 
we  discovered  long  ago  that  store  bread 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  substantial, 
satisfying,  aromatic  home-baked  loaf.  Be¬ 
sides  smelling  wonderfully  good,  home¬ 
made,  whole-grain  bread  is  unsurpassed 
for  nutrients. 

Making  a  \^'hole-Crain  Loaf 

Who  bakes  the  bread  these  days?  They 
say  it’s  a  man’s  job,  gentlemen,  for  almost 
all  professional  bakers  are  men.  But  in 
our  house,  most  often  I  start  a  batch, 
work  it  into  a  dough  ready  for  cutting. 


and  my  wife  takes  it  from  there. 

I’ll  emphasize  in  the  beginning  that 
temperature  is  important  in  baking  and 
it’s  worthwhile  to  use  a  thermometer  con¬ 
sistently.  Aim  for  a  dough  tempt'rature 
of  80  degrees.  To  get  this  just  right,  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  flour  and 
the  room  should  all  be  considered. 

But  come  along  on  a  typical  baking 
day.  We  usually  knock  out  24  loaves  at 
a  time,  but  our  formula  can  be  broken 
down  to  meet  your  own  requirements. 
Here’s  how  we  make  it: 

I  draw  one  pint  of  water  at  90  de¬ 
grees  because  the  room  is  about  70  de¬ 
grees.  Then  I  crumble  one-half  pound 
of  moist  yeast  in  and  pour  in  one  cup  of 
honey,  stirring  until  the  yeast  is  dis.solved 
and  starting  to  grow  rapidly.  You  can 
actually  see  it  grow.  This  mi.xture  goes 
into  the  mixing  bowl  together  with  554 
quarts  more  of  water  at  90  degrees.  I 
stir  it  about  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
add  a  half  cup  of  salt. 

Then  comes  the  flour — 100  per  cent 
whole-wheat  as  it  comes  from  the  mill. 
No  white  flour  or  anything  else  is  needed, 
just  the  straight  stuff.  Since  this  batch 
is  24  loaves,  I  add  24  scoops  of  flour,  each 
weighing  ^  pound.  With  water  absorp¬ 
tion  this  makes  24  loaves  at  1 54  pounds 
each. 

The  dough  is  kneaded  for  about  eight 
minutes  or  until  the  gluten  is  well-devcl- 
op>ed  and  the  dough  is  firm  and  resilient. 
We  used  to  do  these  big  batches  by  hand. 
Believe  me,  its  a  real  workout  with  about 
30  pounds  of  dough  to  flip  around.  Then 
we  got  our  Hobart  electric  dough  mixer. 
You  can  also  get  old-fashioned  bucket- 
type  dough  mixers  if  you  like.  Phil  Wells, 
in  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey,  makes 
them  and  sells  them  as  well  as  steel-burr 
flour  mills. 

After  mi.xing,  the  dough  is  allowed  to 


To  shape  the  dough  into  two  loaves,  cut 
in  half  and  press  each  piece  into  an  oblong 
9x8x1.  Using  both  hands,  fold  each  end 
of  the  oblong  to  the  center,  pressing  down  firmly. 


is  cheap  and  tasty. 


raise  in  the  mixing  bowl  until  the  volume 
is  double.  This  should  take  place  in  a 
spot  where  the  temjx-raturc  is  even  all 
around,  or  you’ll  be  cursed  with  uneven 
fermentation — the  top  of  the  loaf  will  col¬ 
lapse,  or  there  will  be  a  cavern  under  the 
crust. 

After  it’s  raised,  the  dough  is  dumped 
out  on  a  floured  table  and  rolled  out  long 
so  it  may  be  cut  into  154 -pound  chunks 
and  shaped  into  loaves.  Weigh  the  chunks 
on  the  kitchen  scales  if  possible.  You’d 
be  surprised  how  important  it  is.  Too 
much  dough  and  it  rolls  over  the  sides  of 
the  pan.  Too  little  and  it  looks  like  half 
a  loaf. 

VV’e  like  to  work  with  a  small  pan — 
3^"  X  754"  X  254''  deep — sometimes 
called  a  loaf-cake  pan.  If  you  make  a 
lot  of  bread,  though,  it’s  wise  to  get 
strapfjed  pans,  that  is,  six  or  more  pans 
fastened  together  with  metal  strips  and 
spaced  so  that  heat  is  evenly  distributed. 
Grease  the  pans  to  prevent  the  bread 
sticking,  then  fill  about  three-quarters  full 
with  dough.  Grease  the  tops  of  each  loaf 
or  sprinkle  with  water  to  prevent  too  hard 
a  crust  from  forming,  then  cover  with  a 
cloth  to  prevent  drying  out  while  rising. 
Raise  about  -an  hour  in  a  warm  room 
where  the  heat  is  evenly  distributed. 

Then  into  the  oven  with  it! 

Ovt*n  Lore 

Here’s  a  tip  a  baker  gave  us  recently 
about  the  use  of  our  ovens.  Directions  for 
baking  call  for  a  350  degree  oven.  .\11 
right,  you  put  in  30  pounds  of  dough  at  80 
degrees  and  what  happens?  You  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  so  much  that, 
even  though  you  followed  directions,  the 
bread  is  not  properly  baked.  So  this  baker 
told  us  to  start  the  oven  at  400  degrees, 
put  in  the  loaves  and  keep  the  oven  at 
{Continued  on  page  9\} 
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Grade  AA  Eggs 

Premium  quality  in  eggs  is  a  fleeting  thing--  here  is  how  farmers  maintain  it 


“Ninety  per  cent  of  all  eggs  laid  would 
grade  AA.  the  top,  if — ‘if,  I  say — they 
were  graded  when  they  were  laid,”  a 
State-Federal  Egg  Grader  said  leiently. 
“The  way  they  are  handled  from  then  on 
ean  keep  them  in  double  condition  or 
diop  them  light  down  to  a  grade  C  or 
into  the  dirties  or  eheek  group.  The  dif¬ 
ference  will  run  from  10  cents  to  15  cents 
a  dozen  or  $3.00  to  $4.50  a  case.  You 
might  say  the  difference  is  between  mak¬ 
ing  money  at  poultry  or  going  bust.” 

So  few  farmers  keep  their  eggs  in  top 
condition  that  most  markets  today  don’t 
e\  (‘n  grade  out  .\.\  quality  eggs.  In  Ohio, 
for  instance,  only  6  out  of  35  inspected 
markets  sort  out  the  W  grade  and  these 
markets  find  that  egsjs  which  qualifv  for 
the  top  yrade  run  from  5  out  of  100  to  2 
out  of  1000. 

Eggs  are  siaded  by  USI).\  standards 
according  to  size,  color  and  interior  quali¬ 
ty.  Egg  size  and  color  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  the  result  of  the  bird’s  breeding — 
though  feeding  do(*s  influc-nce  size  to  some 
c-xtent.  Interior  quality,  the  way  the  egg 
lof'ks  when  it  comes  out  of  the  shell,  is 
also  influence  d  bv  breeding — blood  spots 
and  firmnc'ss  of  albumen  are  both  char¬ 


acteristics  which  are  affected  by  brc'eding 
—  but  the  most  important  factor  is  the 
way  the  farmer  handles  his  flock  and  the 
ccigs.  There  is  no  test  of  flavor  that  is 
rc-gulaily  applied,  but  complaints  to  a 
market  about  off-flavored  eirgs  will  bring 
about  a  search  for  the  jiroducer  who  is 
storing  his  eggs  near  the  kerosc'ne  or 
onions  or  whose  cg<:  room  is  musty. 

Many  markets  u-'e  the  United  States 
Standards  and  Grades  set  up  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agric  ulture.  The  se  standards 
call  for  a  se  paration  of  the  eggs  according 
to  weight  and  another  grading  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  egtr  inside  the  shell. 
Weight  grading  is  by  the  weight  of  a 
dozen  and  is  stepped  down  in  three  ounce 
steps  from  Jumbos,  which  weigli  30 
ounces  or  more  per  dozen,  to  Extra  Large, 
Large,  Medium,  Small,  to  Peewee  which 
must  weigh  15  ounces  or  more  per  dozen. 
The  eggs  are  also  graded  according  to 
shell  color — brown  for  the  Boston  market, 
which  supplies  New  England,  and  white 
for  New  York  and  most  of  the  rc'st  of  the 
eountiy.  Dirty,  cracked  or  checked  eggs 
are  put  into  a  discounted  group.  The 
quality  gradc-s  range  from  W  down 
through  B,  and  C,  de  pending  mainly 


on  their  interior  cjuality.  These  t|uality 
grades  are  the  ones  the  farmer  can  con¬ 
trol. 

The  interior  cjuality  of  the  egg  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  dimly  lit  room  of  the  egg 
candler.  By  spinning  the  eggs  in  a  spot 
of  bright  light  the  candler  ean  see  the 
air  cell,  the  shadow  of  the  yolk,  and  any 
blood  spots  which  might  be  present.  .\.\ 
cjuality  eggs  must  show  a  clean,  unbroken, 
normal  shell;  an  air  cell  of  less  than  Is 
inch  dc-pth:  a  clear,  firm  white  which 
holds  the  yolk  well  centered  and  thick 
enough  so  that  the  outline  of  the  yolk  is 
not  well  defined  in  the  candler’s  light:  a 
yolk  which  is  free  from  blood  spots  or 
blemishes. 

The  eggs  drop  from  AA  down  to  Grade 
C  as  the  following  signs  of  deterioration 
take  place:  (1)  the  air  cell  incrc-asc-s  in 
size,  (2)  the  egg  white  becomes  thin  and 
watery,  (3)  because  of  the  thinner  white, 
the  yolk  shadow  appears  more  distinct 
and  is  not  held  firmly  in  the  center,  and 
(4)  the  shell  is  lc*ss  perfectly  shaped.  This 
last  is  not  a  sign  of  deterioration  nor  is 
it  a  sign  of  poor  quality,  but  housc'wivc-s 
objec  t  to  bumps  and  blemishes  on  the 
shell  and  so  they  must  be  perfect  to  grade 


A\  EGG  GR.\DING  M.\CHINE  separates  the  etjies  into  market  sizes.  The  eggs  AN  EGG  W'.ASHER  maintains  egg  quality  and  cleans  them 

are  candled  as  they  go  into  the  machine  by  Omer  Smith;  Mrs.  Smith  packs  them.  faster  than  Hashing  by  hand.  The  water  contains  detergents. 


/ 


AA.  As  the  grade  is  dropped,  the  price 
drops,  too,  at  the  rate  of  about  3  to  5 
l  ents  a  dozen  for  each  downward  step. 

Onier  Smith  Keeps  W  Eggs 

One  poultry  farmer  who  has  lo  inten¬ 
tion  of  missing  a  single  penny  of  possible 
profit  from  his  chickens  is  Omer  Smith, 
whose  360  acre  farm  near  Hagerstown, 
Indiana,  is  made  up  of  four  small  farms 
acquired  over  a  period  of  decades  and 
welded  into  a  single  operating  unit.  .Al¬ 
though  Smith  raises  about  30  dual  pur- 
jjose  cows  and  grows  100  acres  of  corn, 
everything  on  the  farm  is  geared  to  the 
poultry  project,  right  down  to  his  dog, 
Kansas,  who,  according  to  Smith,  can  cull 
chickens  better  than  any  man  on  the 
farm. 

Smith,  who  is  short  and  heavy-set,  is 
getting  a  good  sprinkling  of  grey  in  his 
stubbly  hair  and  is  not  as  agile  when  it 
comes  to  culling  pullets  on  the  range  as 
he  once  was.  His  solution  was  to  buy 
Kansas,  a  sheep  dog,  and  train  him  to 
catch  a  chicken  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him.  Kansas  soon  learned  that  it  was 
always  the  chicken  with  the  limp  or  the 
drooping  wing,  the  chicken  with  the  wry 
neck  or  the  jjendulous  crop  that  was  the 
object  of  his  chase.  Now  Kansas  goes  out 
on  pasture  with  Smith  and  singles  out  any 
poor  doers  from  the  flock.  “Kansas  will 
worry  any  lame  or  droopy  bird  out  of  the 
flock  and  keep  pointing  at  them  and 
looking  up  to  me  until  I  give  him  the 
word  to  get  them  or  leave  them  be,” 
Smith  says.  “When  I  tell  him  to  catch 
them,  he  darts  in  and  grabs  them  and 
brings  them  back  to  me  w’ithout  injuring 
them.  He  has  never  yet  killed  a  bird  or 
showed  signs  of  wanting  to  hunt  them  on 
his  own.” 

.All  of  Smith’s  pullets  spend  a  few 
months  on  his  alfalfa-ladino  pastures,  but 
when  autumn  comes  they  are  moved  into 
the  laying  houses  and  say  goodby  forever 
to  fresh  green  feed.  Smith  feeds  dehy¬ 
drated  alfalfa  and  ladino  in  his  laying 
mash,  but  too  much  green  feed  tends  to 
make  the  white  of  the  egg  water\-  and 
makes  the  yolk  dark,  so  green  stuff  is  ra¬ 
tioned  to  fi\’c  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
laying  mash. 

Smith  and  his  family  arc  hard-working, 
plain-spoken  Quaker  folks  who  believe  in 
conserving  the  value  in  eveiA-thing  they 
use.  Their  hen  houses  are  four  converted 
barns  with  floors  added  to  change  a  barn 
and  hay  mow  into  a  four-storied  laying 
house.  “Sometimes,  when  I’ve  seen  some 
of  the  big  eastern  poultiA’  farms.”  Smith 
said  almost  wistfully,  “I  could  hardly  keep 
from  building  me  a  modern  laying  house 
for  our  ten  thousand  chickens,  but  then  I 
see  how  much  good  there  is  left  in  these 
old  buildings  and  I  just  can’t  bring  my¬ 
self  to  do  it  ”  When  the  deep  litter  piles 
up  over  the  years  in  the  low-ceilinged  lay¬ 
ing  pens.  Smith,  with  his  stubby  build, 
is  one  of  the  few  men  on  the  fann  who 
can  walk  around  the  coops  upright  with¬ 


FREQUENT  EGG  G.ATHERING  is  the  first  step  in  preserving  fresh  egg  quality.  .As  soon  as 
they  are  laid,  the  eggs  roll  gently  onto  the  clean,  cool  tray  in  the  front  of  the  roll-away  nest. 


out  banging  his  head  on  the  rafters  above. 

Though  deep  litter  conserves  labor  and 
produces  a  healthier  flock,  it  can  play  hob 
with  the  egg  check  when  it  gets  wet,  for 
dirty  eggs  are  discounted.  To  keep  the 
litter  dr\-.  Smith  has  set  his  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  center  of  a  curtained-off  four- 
foot  wide,  drain  board.  To  get  to  the 
float-controlled  water  trough,  the  chicken 
squats  under  the  curtain,  which  is  spotted 
with  drops  of  water  thrown  there  by 
drinking  birds;  to  get  out  she  goes  under 
the  curtain  again,  losing  that  last  drop  of 
water  from  her  beak  or  wattles. 

Dr>’  litter  is  not  the  only  precaution 
Smith  takes  to  keep  the  eggs  clean.  His 
nests  are  wire  bottomed  with  enough  of 
a  slope  so  that  when  the  egg  is  laid  it 
will  roll  out  from  under  the  hen  onto  an 
extension  in  front  of  the  nests.  Smith  had 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  getting  the  hens 
to  use  these  nests  until  he  disco\-ered  the 
trick  of  pushing  straw  beneath  the  wire 


net  bottom  to  make  them  seem  more  like 
the  nests  mother  used  to  make.  Now  the 
hens  take  to  the  cool,  dark  nests  without 
hesitation.  Much  this  same  solution  was 
reached  by  Kenneth  Rupp,  of  Seville,  Ohio, 
in  getting  his  old  hens  to  use  the  Eggzit 
roll-away  nest.  He  believes  that  if  pullets 
are  started  on  these  nests  you  won’t  run 
into  such  resistance. 

Still  another  effort  to  prevent  dirty  feet 
and  dirty  eggs  is  the  provision  of  plenty  of 
roosting  space  over  dropping  pits.  Smith 
uses  long,  three-tiered  roosts  made  of  two 
by  two  lumber  set  up  over  a  wire  net-cov¬ 
ered  pit.  The  birds  wake  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  clean  feet — though  sometimes 
their  back  and  tail  feathers  are  spotted 
by  their  upstairs  neighbor. 

Partly  to  insure  clean  eggs,  but  more  to 
be  sure  that  they  are  fresh,  the  eggs  are 
gathered  three  times  a  day  and  stored  in 
a  cool  moist  place.  Heat  and  diyness  are 
(Continued  on  page  93) 
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Run  It  Through  Twice 

By  C.  Chester  Charles 

bt  lly  and  his  ownt  r’s  pui  s«-  on  animal  pounds  of  hog  gain  for  t'a<  h  bushi  d  fed 

waste.  ev»‘n  though  yellow  (orn  is  there  the  cattle,”  M(  Ciinnis  says,  “fiiound  feeds 

for  the  taking  in  a  neaiby  fred  trough.  are  digested  hetU-r  by  tin-  ste«-is  and  the 

"Hogs  following  (  attle  made  money  hogs  like  the  waste  of  this.  loo.  The  idea 

tor  my  giandfather  and  for  my  father  and  that  they  pick  out  only  undigi-sted  grains 

they  are  making  money  lor  m«‘.”  says  Me-  is  a  sup«  rstition. 

(iinnis.  When  Bill’s  great,  great  grand-  "In  the  old  days  when  nobody  fed  sup- 

father  brought  his  bride  on  horseback  plements  to  hogs,  they  got  what  was 

from  Pennsylvania  ^o  a  log  labin  in  the  droppe-d  from  one  end  of  the  steer  or  the 

Ohio  country  in  1803,  he  naturally  fol-  other  and  som*‘times  a  little  corn  was  fed 

lowed  the  custom  of  feeding  older  cattle  them  din-ct  and  they  did  well,  too.” 

to  a  heavy  weight  on  shoe  k  corn.  Hogs.  With  the-  e  oming  of  silos  and  the-  de- 

through  de-sign  or  lae  k  of  fene  ing.  man-  mand  for  lighter  weight  be-e-f  and,  later, 

aged  to  fatten  on  the  undige-sted  corn  the-  use-  of  ground  fe-eds,  the  re-  was  le-ss 

kerne-ls  that  the-  ste-ers  always  left  behind  noticeable  waste  than  the  feeding  of  ear 

them.  .And  a  hog  has  ne-ver  yet  turne-d  com  made  e)bvious. 

up  his  nose-  at  a  slobbe  re-d  e-ar  droppe  d  by  “Lots  of  folks  here-abemts,  and  e-ve-ry- 

a  gree  dy  but  fussy  bee-f  animal.  where,  I  gue-ss,  gave  up  running  hogs  with 

“We  used  to  figure  that  fe-eding  shoe  ke  d  e  attle  when  they  couldn’t  se-e-  whole  coin 
corn  or  broken  ear  corn  meant  two  in  the  manure.  We  farm  565  aeres  he  re 
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animal  is  as  earthy  as  a  hog;  he  dc- 
-*•  ^  lights  in  looting  in  just  about  any¬ 
thing.  .And  he  gets  fat  doing  it.  for  he  is 
wiser  than  his  e  ritics — he  recognize-s  a 
\  itamin  whe  n  he-  se-e-s  it.  whether  it  is  in  a 
se  lf-feeder,  a  gaibage  heap  or  the  fresh 
droppings  of  a  ste-e-r. 

5V  e  are  now  be-ginning  to  learn  a  lot 
e»f  things  that  swine-  found  out  for  them- 
selve-s  a  long  time  ago. 

"The  hog  is  a  smart  animal,”  says  Bill 
MeGinnis  of  Kingston.  Ohio.  “He  knew 
all  about  \itamins  and  unknown  growth 
factors  and  amino  ae  ids  a  thousand  ye*ars 
be-fore  we  did.  His  instincts  told  him  that 
good  things  for  him.  other  than  undigested 
grain,  come  through  the  dige-stive  system 
of  a  steer.” 

The  hog  himself,  unconseious  of  his 
re-putation,  grunts  at  the  chance  to  611  his 


and  fird  out  around  123  plain  calves  a 
vcar  and  it*s  always  been  profitable  to  fol¬ 
low  them  with  hops.  I’d  use  hogs  even  if 
we  fed  ground  corn,  but  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  giind  corn  for  calves.  They  do  th(‘ 
grinding  well  enough.  It’s  different  with 
older  cattle.  Hut  we  use  shelled  corn. 
whi(  h  is  as  good  in  a  four  hundred 
pounder’s  stomach  as  meal.  I  hen  we  fe»  d 
«  oin  ensilage  and  a  pound  of  cottonseed 
a  head  a  day.  If  you  feed  hay  in  pla«  e 
of  (om  ensilage,  you  have  to  feed  moie 
corn  to  both  the  cattle  and  the  hogs.” 

The  last  few  years.  McGinnis  has  win- 
t«  red  his  puK  based  calves  lightly,  with 
only  breeding  hogs  following  them.  For 
economical  gains,  no  ( om  is  fed  the  cattle 
while  they  are  on  May  and  June  pastuie. 
though  the  litters  are  self-fed  on  the  same 
pastilles.  Both  shoats  and  steers  are  aimed 
at  earlv  September  marki'ts.  being  finished 
in  drv  lot  on  a  full  h'cd  of  shelled  corn 
beginning  July  1  when  the  lush  pasture 
growth  has  been  ereami'd  off.  “That  way 
vou  get  a  good  frame  before  you  add  the 
fat.  With  additional  feed  for  the  hogs. 
2  eighty-pounders  work  out  about  right  to 
a  700-pound  steer.”  McGinnis  says. 

“Thin  sows  in  early  pregnancy  do  fine 
behind  steers.”  this  feeder  claims.  “I  hand 
feed  them  in  the  eviming.  but  only  when 
they  need  it.  and  the  exercise  of  hunting 
for  kernels  in  the  manure  keeps  them 
healthy,  though  I  suppose  the  vitamins 
and  similar  stuff  they  get  out  of  the 
manure  is  a  big  health  factor,  too.” 

Corn  Cob  Feeder 

Over  near  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Jim  Law- 
son  raises  83  ai  res  of  corn  a  year  on  his 
240  acres.  With  about  90  bushel  yields, 
he  has  some  7300  bushels  to  turn  into  beef 
and  pork.  No  silage  is  fed  the  43  or  30 
head  of  yearlings  he  buys  to  feed  out  an¬ 
nually.  In  1700  square  feet  of  barn  space, 
with  dirt  floor,  he  runs  100  to  130  hogs 
with  the  cattle  and  has  used  up  to  173 
hogs  with  .3,3  yearlings.  Both  have  access 
to  an  unpaved  yard,  with  the  pigs  bed¬ 
ding  down  in  a  cement-floored  driveway 
of  a  double  corn  crib,  when*  they  nose 
down  ear  corn  from  the  crib  itself.  For 
space  considerations,  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  sizes  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  when  grown, 
not  when  bought,  but  he  expects  the  steers 
to  spend  more  time  in  the  pasture  than  the 
hogs  as  both  mature  in  the  summer. 

The  stables  where  the  hogs  run  with 
the  cattle  are  heavily  b<-dded  with  straw 
or  crushed  cobs,  with  one  section  fenced 
off  for  the  hog’s  protection.  ‘‘When  a 
steer,  especially  one  just  in  from  the  west, 
det  ides  to  get  up  and  take  off,  he  doesn’t 
pay  attention  to  how  many  hogs  he  runs 
over.”  Lawson  says.  “I  usually  buy  choice 
yearling  feeders  whenever  I  can  get  them, 

{('.ontinued  on  pa  fie  86) 

HOGS  get  not  only  undigested  food  from 
steer  droppings,  but  \itaniins  surh  as 
sshirh  the  steer  makes  in  its  rumen. 

Fouitry  get  Bu  from  litter,  where  their 
dropping  provide  a  culture  for  its  production. 
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IF  DAIRYMAN  Jake  Schuster  had  been 
using  artificial  insemination,  he’d  have 
been  mad.  plenty  mad.  .\nd  what’s 
more  there  probably  would  have  been  a 
dead  teehnit  ian  in  the  county.  For  Jake 
had  just  helped  the  queen  of  his  herd  of 
registered  Flolsteins.  Schuster’s  Maggie 
O’Dare,  deliver  a  red  and  white  calf! 

Hut  Jake  was  using  his  own  registered 
bull,  a  proven  sire  with  a  pedigree  a  mile 
long,  and  all  his  neighbors  were  Holstein 
breeders,  too.  So  instead  of  being  mad.  he 
was  mystified,  as  thoroughly  mystified  as 
the  kid  that  has  just  seen  a  magician  pull 
a  rabbit  out  of  an  empty  hat. 

When  the  morning  milking  was  finished, 
Jake  took  off  for  the  state  experiment 
station.  Gus  Stover,  the  extension  dairy¬ 
man.  was  surprised  to  hear  the  story,  but 
he  had  heard  somewhere  about  red  .\ngus 
and  red  and  white  Holsteins.  so  he  took 
Jake  to  George  Mann,  the  geneticist,  and 
there  the  mystery  was  solved.  Maggie’s 
calf,  it  seems,  was  simply  the  expression  of 
a  recessive  factor  that  had  been  hanging 
around  for  generations  trying  to  assert  it- 
s«  lf.  but  had  always  b«‘en  beaten  down  by 
a  dominant  partner.  Finally,  it  found  an¬ 
other  recessive  factor  like  itself  to  team  up 
with  and  out  came  a  red  and  white  calf. 
The  scientists  assured  Jake  that  his  bull 
and  cow  were  absolutely  pure  stock,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  possible  for  a  red  and 
white  calf  to  be  the  result  of  the  mating. 
Just  exactly  how  it  happened  he  still 
couldn’t  grasp  and  he  was  puzzled  by  siu  h 
terms  as  “dominant”  and  “recessive.”  So 
he  decided  to  turn  the  heifer  over  to  the 
expi  riment  station  and  study  a  little  ge¬ 
netics.  Six  months  and  two  barrels  of 
midnight  oil  later  he  could  summarize 
his  knowledge  of  the  subject  somewhat 
as  follows : 

Genetics  is  the  science  of  heredity  and 
variation  in  plants  and  animals.  It’s  a  new 
science:  only  got  its  name  about  fifty 
years  ago.  although  men  were  pondering 
its  (|uestions  even  before  the  author  of 
the  Hook  of  Leviticus  wrote,  “Thou  shalt 
not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse 
kind:  thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with 
mingled  seed.” 

The  principal  reason  the  science  was 
so  late  in  taking  form  seems  to  be  that 
men  were  so  oxcrwhelmed  with  its  com¬ 
plexities  that  they  couldn’t  sift  them  out 
so  they  could  be  attacked  and  solved  one 
at  a  time. 

Finally,  Gregor  Johann  Mendel,  a  cigar¬ 
smoking  .Augustinian  monk  of  Hriinn, 
.\ustria,  (now  Hrno,  Czechoslovakia)  did 
just  that  when  he  read  his  paper,  “Experi¬ 
ments  in  Plant  Hybridization,”  b«-fore  the 
Hrimn  Society  for  the  Study  of  Natural 

SPFRM.XTOZOA  (left)  of  an  active  rani, 
inaG;nifird  3.000  limes.  The  heads  are 
thought  to  carry  the  chromosomes  and 
genes,  the  units  of  inheritance. 

The  mid-section  and  tail  are  responsible  for 
the  movement  of  the  cells  vshich  sssim 
like  tadpoles  in  the  fluid  semen. 


Science  early  in  1865.  For  almost  two  years 
he  had  worked  in  the  garden  of  his  mon- 
astt  ry,  carefully  crossing  varieties  of  peas 
and  recording  his  observations  in  great 
detail. 

Experimenters  had  tried  this  before, 
but  they  had  never  attempted  to  narrow 
their  observations  to  one  particular  char¬ 
acter  of  the  plant  or  animal  with  which 
they  were  e.xperimenting.  Instead,  they 
concerned  themselves  with  the  general 
aspects  of  the  organism  and  were  thus  un¬ 
able  to  follow  accurately  the  variations  in 
color,  size,  shape,  and  so  forth,  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  succeeding  generations  of  crosses. 

Mendel  not  only  carefully  examined 
all  the  outward  aspects  of  the  crosses  but 
paid  special  attention  to  the  numerical 
ratios  of  the  various  ( haracters  among 
their  offspring. 

For  example,  he  set  up  his  experiments 
with  the  peas  to  study  the  variations  of 
seven  contrasting  pairs  of  characters,  such 


as  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  ripe 
seeds — whether  round  or  wrinkled:  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  color  of  the  seeds;  and  differ- 
c-nces  in  the  length  of  the  stem.  He  noticed 
that  when  he  crossed  a  tall  plant  with  a 
dwarf  the  rc-sulting  hybrids  were  all  tall 
like  their  taller  parent.  Hut  when  he 
c  t  ossed  the  hybrids  with  each  othc-r  the 
resulting  offspring  were  always  in  the 
ratio  of  three  tall  to  one  dwarf. 

The*  same  thing  occ  urre-d  w  he-n  he 
crossc-d  yellow  peas  with  grc*en  peas.  The 
first  generation  we  re  all  yc-llow.  but  whe-n 
these  were  crossed  with  each  othc-r  the 
second  genet  ation  came  out  three  yellow 
to  one  green. 

Frotn  thc'se  and  other  obsetvations, 


Mendel  formulated  the  principles  which 
have  become  the  basis  of  all  modern 
genetics:  1)  that  hereditary  factors  are 
transmitted  as  units,  not  as  a  blend,  as 
was  formerly  supposed;  and  2)  that  there 
is  independent  chance  segregation  of  the 
factors  in  the  formation  of  the  male  and 
female  germ  cells  and  their  chance  re¬ 
combination  at  fertilization. 

How  Mendel’s  Theory  Works 
All  plants  and  animals  are  made  up  of 
microscopic  living  cells.  These  we  call 
body  or  somatic  cells.  Each  cell  has  a 
denser  living  nucleus  with  a  membrane 
which  contains  an  even  number  of  worm¬ 
like  parts  called  chromosomes.  Each 
chromosome  has  an  identical  mate.  The 
number  of  pairs  of  chromosomes  is  con¬ 
stant  in  every  cell  in  t-ach  species  of 
plant  and  animal  and  is  characteristic  of 
that  species,  and  they  carry  minute  living 
particles  that  wc  refer  to  as  genes.  Genes 


are  the  units  of  inheritance.  They  arc 
always  arranged  in  line  on  the  chromo¬ 
some  like  beads  on  a  string,  in  positions 
so  definite  that  scientists  have  been  able 
to  “chart”  them. 

In  addition  to  the  body  cells  there  arc 
also  germ  cells,  or  gametes,  whose  job  it 
is  to  carry  on  the  race  and  reproduce  the 
individual.  They  arc  found  in  the  sex 
glands  of  animals  and  in  the  pistil  and  the 
anthers  of  plants.  In  both  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  the  gametes  resemble  embryonic  body 
cells,  but  unlike  the  latter,  they  cannot 
multiply  themselves  by  cell  division,  nor 
can  they  grow.  A  young  body  cell  breaks 
into  two  others  just  like  the  original  as  to 
nucleus  and  chromosomes;  these  two 


IDE.AL'S  BE.ACOX'S  XIN.A,  who  set  a  new  butterfat  record  for  Guernsey  cows.  She  produced 
20,385  pounds  of  milk  and  1,223  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  five-year-old.  Jacob  Tanis  of  Ideal 
Guernsey  Farms,  .\ugusta,  N.  J.,  knew  what  he  was  breeding  for  and  got  it  in  this  fine  Guernsey  cow. 
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again  may  form  two  more  (total  four) 
and  so  on.  The  mah-  body  produces  many 
gi-rm  cells,  which  are  known  as  sperma¬ 
tozoa  or  sperms,  and  the  female  body  pro¬ 
duces  fewer  germ  ceils  called  o\  a  or  eggs. 
Unless  a  germ  cell  can  fuse  with  its  op’jo- 
site  number  it  will  s<x)n  die.  The  un.on 
of  an  egg  and  sperm  produces  a  fertilized 
egg  (eallc-d  a  zygote)  from  which  the  em¬ 
bryo  and  then  the  adult  individual  de¬ 
velop. 

Now,  sine  c  the  number  of  chromosomes 
in  any  spec  ies  remains  c  onstant.  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  every  time  an  egg  is  fertilized 
by  a  sperm  and  the  two  nuclei  unite  there 
cannot  be-  a  doubling  up  of  the  chromo¬ 
somes.  What  happens  is  that  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  gametc-s  ( sperms  or  eggs ) ,  the 
mother  cells  go  through  a  process  called 
“reduction  division.”  The  chromosomes 
pair  with  their  mates  in  the  nucleus  and 
when  the  cell  splits  into  two,  each  new 
cell  gets  only  half  the  original  number 
of  chromosomes — one-  from  each  pair. 
I'hen  at  fertilization,  in  the  nuc  leus  of  the 
embr\o,  one  set  of  chromosome's  from  the 
sperm  and  one  set  from  the  c-gg  combine 
and  the  new  individual  has  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  of  chromosomes  as  in  the 
body  cells  of  its  parents  and  ancestors. 
One  member  of  each  pair  of  chromosomes 
comes  from  each  parc-nt. 

Mendel  never  saw  a  chromosome  or  a 
gene;  but  to  explain  the  consistent  results 
he  obtained  in  all  his  experiments  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  was  a  pair  of  inheritance 
factors  for  each  character  of  the  individual 
— the  color  of  the  seed,  length  of  stem.  etc. 
— in  c-aeh  germ  cell.  He  further  assumc-d 
that  partners  in  the  pairs  separated  and 
were  assorted  by  chance  when  the  cells 
divided  for  gamete  formation,  and  that 
they  were  reunited,  again  by  chance,  in 
the  fertilized  ovum. 

The  charac  ter  that  showed  up  in  the 
first  generation  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other — the  yellow'  color  of  the  pea  seeds, 
for  instanc  e — and  then  rc-assertc-d  itself  in 
the  second  generation  in  the  ration  of  3:1, 
he  called  the  dominant.  The  other  eliarae- 
ter  that  was  completely  obliterated  in  the 
first  generation  he  called  the  rec  essive.  .\ll 
research  since  Mendel’s  time  has  ser\c'd 
to  prove  the  soundnc'ss  of  his  thcoric's  and 
we  still  refer  to  inheritc-d  eharaeteristies 
as  being  either  dominant  or  rc-eessive.  The 
principles  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  to 
plants. 

Dominants  and  Recessives 

IIo\v  thc'se  dominants  and  recessives  assert 
thc'insehes  can  bc-st  be-  shown  bv  an 
example.  The  polic'd  fac  tor  in  cattle  is  a 
dominant  whic  h  is  of  muc  h  economic  im¬ 
portance.  Here’s  the  way  it  can  be  intro- 
c’ueed  into  a  herd.  The  two  genc's  that 
cause  the  characters  polled  and  horned 
arc*  loeatc'd  on  each  of  one  of  the  30 
pairs  of  ehromosomc-s  of  cattle.  We’ll  rep¬ 
resent  the  dominant  polled  genes  by  the 
letters  PP.  The  genc-s  for  the  horned 
character  wc-’ll  identify  as  pp.  Now,  let’s 


mate  a  bull  that  is  pure  for  the  polled 
character  with  a  cow  that  is  pure  for 
the  horned  character.  Schc'matically,  the 
mating  can  be  reprc'sentc'd  like  this: 

PP  X  pp 

and  the  character  of  the  resulting  offspring 
can  bc'  read  from  this  grid: 

I  ! 
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What  this  mc-ans  is  that  bc'cause  each 
spenn  carries  P  and  each  egg  p  i  although 
ordinarily  only  one  calf  would  bc  the 
rc'sult  of  this  mating)  any  calf  must  get 
a  factor  for  polled  from  the  bull  and  one 
for  horns  from  the  cow  and  its  genetic 
makeup  in  this  respec  t  is  Pp.  P,  or  the 
polled  character  being  dominant  over  p, 
the  horned  character,  the  calf  would  be- 
polled.  But  it  would  not  be  a  “pure” 
individual,  pure  brc'cding  for  this  charac¬ 
ter  like  its  sire  which  has  the  genetic 
constitution  PP.  The  pure  bull  is  what 
is  eallc'd  homozygous  for  polled  (PP)  and 
the  calf  with  the  genetic  makeup  Pp  is 
heterozygous.  These  two  words  come 
from  Greek  sources:  homo  means  like  or 
same,  hetero  means  different  or  unlike, 
zygous  means  yoke  or  pair.  When  they  are 
combined,  homozygous  means  a  like  pair, 
heterozygous  an  unlike  pair.  By  simply 
lcx)king  at  the  individuals,  the  bull  and 
the  calf,  we  can  see  that  they  are  both 
polled:  they  arc  both  of  the  same  type, 
as  we  say,  in  that  neither  has  horns,  and 
are  therefore  classified  by  appearance  as 
phenotypes.  But  on  the  basis  of  their 
genetic  makeup  they  are  of  different  types 
which  we  call  genotypes. 

Now  let’s  see  what  the  results  would 
be  if  we  were  to  cross  two  of  the  hetero¬ 
zygous  individuals,  a  bull  and  a  cow.  each 
with  the  genetic  arrangement  Pp.  These 
produce  germ  cells.  50  per  cent  of  which 
carr\'  the  polled  factor,  the  other  50  pt-r 
cent  the  factor  for  horns.  The  mating 
and  its  results  can  again  be  charted  thus: 


Pp  X  Pp 
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p 
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pp 

Pp 

p 

Pp 
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Any  calf  resulting  from  this  mating  would 
have  three  chances  of  being  polled  to  one 
chance  of  being  horned.  But  it  could  be 
one  of  three  differt'nt  genotypes — either 
homozygous  or  pure)  polled.  PP,  hetero¬ 
zygous  polled,  Pp,  or  homozygous  horned, 


pp.  This  is  exactly  the  result  that  Mendel 
had  each  time  he  crossed  his  second  gen¬ 
eration  peas,  three  individuals  e.xhibiting 
the  dominant  character  and  one  the  re- 
cessiw. 

It  can  b<'  seen  from  this  that  a  mating 
with  a  homozygous  individual  will  usually 
produce  the  dominant  characteristic  in 
the  offspring.  This  also  suggests  a  method 
by  which  it  can  bc  determined  whether 
a  polled  bull  is  really  “pure”  for  the  polled 
character.  \  bull  that  is  homozygous  for 
the  polled  character  can  be  mated  with 
any  number  of  horned  cows  and  will  never 
get  a  horned  calf.  But  the  heterozygous 
individual  mated  to  a  string  of  horned 
cows  will  get  a  horned  calf  every  time 
two  of  the  recessive  genes  get  together. 

This  e.xamplc  shows  also  why  culling 
alone  is  not  enough  in  eliminating  an  un¬ 
desirable  character  from  a  herd  or  flock. 
Obviously,  if  a  cattleman  who  was  using 
a  polled  bull  on  his  herd  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  all  polled  individuals,  would  also 
cull  all  the  horned  heifers,  he  would  still 
have  some  heterozygous  heifers  left.  While 
the  individuals  in  the  herd  would  eventu¬ 
ally  all  be  of  the  same  appearance  or 
phenotype,  they  would  bc  representative 
of  two  different  genotypes  and  there 
would  always  be  the  possibility  of  a  horned 
individual  showing  up  at  any  time. 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  explanation  of  Jake 
Schuster’s  red  and  white  Holstein  calf. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  Holstein  breed 
there  were  red  and  white  individuals. 
Some  of  the  early  progenitors  of  the  breed 
were  red  arid  white.  But  the  black  was 
dominant  to  red  and  as  black  and  white 
was  eventually  fixed  as  the  standard  color 
of  the  breed,  the  few  red  and  whites  that 
appeared  were  culled  out.  Some  of  these 
recessive  genes  for  red  arc  still  around, 
however.  Jake’s  bull  had  one  and  his 
cow,  Maggie,  had  another.  By  chance  they 
got  together  and  the  result  was  the  red 
and  white  calf.  The  same  kind  of  genetic 
background  occasionally  produces  a  red 
Angus. 

There  are  times  when  neither  gene  of  a 
pair  is  dominant  to  the  other.  For  in¬ 
stance.  in  the  case  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  if 
a  red  is  bred  to  a  white,  the  calves  will 
all  be  roans.  Roans  bred  to  roans  will 
produce  calves  in  the  ratio  of  one  red  to 
two  roans  to  one  white. 

Lethals  and  Sports 

Besides  the  multitude  of  normal  inherit¬ 
ance  factors  passed  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  genes  also  transmit  factors 
that  cause  serious  abnormalities  and  death 
in  the  offspring.  These  are  called  lethal 
factors.  Most  of  them  are  recessive. 

Dwarfism  in  beef  cattle  is  one  of  these. 
When  a  dwarf  calf  is  born  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bloeky,  short-legged  individual  of 
excellent  typ)e.  Its  growth  is  permanently 
retarded,  though,  and  in  a  few  months  at 
the  most,  it  develops  a  bloated  condition 
and  dies.  Fortunately,  no  homozygous 
dwarfs  ever  live  to  maturity.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  though,  that  the  factor  for  dwarfism 
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THE  SANTA  GERTRLDIS  is  the  result  of 
cross-breeding  Brahman  and  Shorthorn. 
Dominant  and  recessive,  factors  are  so 
arranged  that  the  breed  is  fixed — a  Santa 
Gertrudis  bred  to  a  Santa  Gertrudis 
gets  a  Santa  Gertrudis  calf. 

is  closely  associated  with  the  factor  for  one 
of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  sjood 
beef  type  and  many  of  our  best  beef 
Itreedinsr  animals  seem  to  be  heterozygous 
for  dwarfism.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
biggest  Hereford  bni-ding  establishments 
in  the  tountiy  frankly  admits  in  a  recent 
sale  catalog  that  one  of  its  top  herd  sires 
is  a  known  (  airier  of  the  gene.  So  long 
as  this  bull  is  mated  only  with  cows  that 
do  not  (any  the  gene  for  dwarfism,  the 
lethal  factor  can  never  express  itselt. 
Kveiy  time  he  is  bred  to  a  (ow  that  is 
heterozygous  for  dwarlism  there  is  always 
the  possibility  (one  ( ham c  in  four)  that 
a  dwarf  will  be  the  result. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  lethal  factors 
su(  h  as  hairlessness  and  short  spine  in  cat¬ 
tle:  parrot  jaw  and  an  amputated  condi¬ 
tion  in  sheep:  ( losed  colon,  stiff  legs,  cleft 
palate  and  leglessness  in  swine. 

Though  genes  are  almost  as  immutable 
as  the  mountains,  it  happens  very  infre- 
(luently  that  a  gene  itself  may  undergo  a 
c  hange.  T  his  is  what  the  geneticist  calls  a 
mutation  and  the  resulting  plant  or  an¬ 
imal,  different  in  one  or  more  characters 
from  all  others  of  its  kind,  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  sport.  Some  sports  with 
notably  valuable  feature's  have-  become  the 
fountainheads  of  breeds.  In  general,  how¬ 


ever,  mutations  are  a  bad  thing  and  bring 
more  trouble  than  benefit  to  a  breeder. 
While  it  is  still  a  matter  of  conjec  ture  as 
to  what  causes  mutations  under  natural 
conditions,  the  most  plausible  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  result  of 
various  kinds  of  irradiation — perhaps  eos- 
niie  rays.  X-rays  will  bring  them  about 
in  the  laboratory. 

Applying  the  Principles 
Once  a  breeder  has  mastered  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  genetics  he  can  begin  to  fol¬ 
low  a  planned  system  to  raise  the  (juality 
of  his  herds  and  flocks.  He  will  have  to 
be  constantly  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
breeding,  in  ac  tual  practice,  is  a  much 
more  complex  thing  than  the  c  ontrol  of 
a  few  clearly  defined  charac  ters  such  as 
were  usc-d  abo\c-  to  explain  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles.  Most  of  the  Cjualities 

A  RED  AND  WHITE 
Holstein  may  be 
produced  by  normal 
black  and  white  parents 
if  both  carry  the 
recessive  factor  for  red. 


he  will  want  to  breed  into  his  stcxl;  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  whole  multitude  of  char¬ 
acters,  some  dominant  and  some  recc-ssive, 
and  to  get  them  all  into  one*  individual 
in  exactly  the  right  proportions  is  harder 
than  dri\  ing  a  bunc  h  of  wild  hogs  through 
a  hole  in  the  fence. 

’  Fpr  instanc  C-.  he  may  want  to  produce 
« polled  cattle:  and  it  will  be  simple-  enough 
for  him  to  fasten  onto  the  pollc-d  char¬ 
acteristic  and  maintain  it  in  his  herd.  Hut 
to  brc-c  d  the  necessary  fleshing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  c  harac  teristic  s  into  his  c  attic-  -c  har- 
ac  teristic  s  that  depend  upon  the  ir  general 
conformation,  appetite,  nutritional  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  a  numbe-r  of  othc-r  factors — is 
another  matter. 

Selc-ction  is  his  first  step — choosing  the 
animals  that  display  the  most  desirable 
characteristics,  c-ither  by  inspc-c  tion,  pro- 
{Conttnued  on  pfige  I2'.i) 
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SPECIAL  MACHINES,  such  as  the  n.ultiflora  rose  planter,  above,  lend  themselves  to  custom  use  Th 
n.,  „»  C.C  „„ce  ..ico  i„  a  .^,a„,  are  o.acd  b,  C.aserva.io.  ageaci.r;Tb„ 
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Custom 


Farming 


What  is  a  fair  price  for  custom  farming  and 
what  is  the  basis  on  which  costs  can  be  figured? 
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1-igurcs  show  that  a  man  should  have 
at  least  80  acres  of  meadow  bifore  he 
shops  for  his  own  haler;  that  it  takes  90 
acres  of  wheat  to  justify  your  own  com¬ 
bine,  and  that  a  two-row  corn  picker  is 
just  unnetessary  for  a  farmer  without  100 
at  res  of  corn.  7  he  fellows  who  drew  up 
these  figures,  though,  don’t  tell  a  farmer 
what  to  do  if  he’s  farming  fewer  acres. 
Should  he  buy  the  eciuipnient  anyhow,  or 
tiA  to  hire  a  custom  operator  or  a  neigli- 
bor  to  do  the  work  for  him  and  pray 
tlu\  11  show  up?  Often  the  farmer  is 
forced  to  buy  a  piece  ol  expensi\e  etjuij)- 
nu  nt,  such  as  a  baler,  simjjly  because  that 
is  the  only  way  he  can  be  sure  of  getting 
his  hay  to  the  barn. 

Fortunately,  it  often  happens  that  he 
can  hire  someone  in  his  vit  inity  to  do  the 
work  plowing,  baling,  (ombining,  or 
whatever  the  job  may  be — tm  a  custom 
basis.  Or,  he  can  buy  the  machine  and 
help  pay  for  it  by  doing  custom  work 
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liimsclf.  In  either  ease,  what  is  a  fair 
price  for  the  work? 

The  shortage  of  hired  help  and  the 
high  price  of  farm  equipment  seems  to 
set  things  up  just  right  for  a  man  with 
the  capital  and  know-how  to  start  a  cus¬ 
tom  farming  business.  What  are  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  today  for  a  man  to  make  a  living 
out  of  the  custom  business  and  on  what 
basis  can  both  the  operator  and  the 
farmer  agree  on  fair  rates? 

The  Custom  Man 

The  potential  custom  man  is  often  one 
of  those  born  tractor  jockeys  who  wants 
to  be  free  from  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  the  ownership  of  land  and  live¬ 
stock.  To  such  a  character  the  experience 
of  John  McKinstry  offers  a  lot  of  encour¬ 
agement. 

McKinstry  is  the  kind  of  fellow  who 
doesn’t  mind  admitting  that  to  him  trac¬ 
tor  dri\ing  is  a  man’s  sport.  “There’s 
nothing  I’d  rather  do,’’  he  says,  “than 
drive  down  the  field  on  a  beautiful 
day  with  that  engine  talking  to  me  up 
front  and  good  dirt  turning  up  behind.” 
Only  trouble  is,  the  custom  business  has 
been  so  good  for  John  he  can’t  afford  to 
just  sit  there  and  drive  any  more.  He  hires 
two  men  to  run  the  tractors  while  he 
plans  the  work  and  makes  repairs. 

.•\  native  of  Iowa,  McKinstry  now  oper¬ 
ates  in  the  heart  of  the  Bluegrass  country, 
maintaining  his  headquarters  on  the  Big 
Sink  Pike,  just  a  couple  of  jumps  out  of 
Wrsailles,  Kentucky.  He  farmed  in  Iowa 
in  the  depression  and  drought-ridden  ’thir¬ 
ties;  studied  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  winding  up  with  a  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kentucky;  found  that 
he  liked  the  central  Kentucky  country  and 
its  people,  particularly  the  girl  who  be¬ 
came  Mrs.  McKinstr\-.  After  a  spi'll  at 
the  bar,  the  siren  call  of  the  tractor  proved 
irresistible  and  McKinstry  went  into  <  us- 
tom  farming.  Five  years  later  he  finds 
himself  well  satisfied  with  the  move. 

There’s  a  special  situation  in  that  cen¬ 
tral  Kentucky  region  that  keeps  McKin- 
str\’s  equipment  and  serxices  much  in  de¬ 
mand.  Land  down  there  sells  at  some  of 
the  most  fantastic  prices  ever  heard  out¬ 
side  of  Manhattan  Island.  Six  hundnd 
dollars  an  acre  is  pretty  common:  $7()f* 
and  $800  isn’t  considered  out  of  line  at 
all  for  land  that  grows  60  cent  tobacco 
and  $.i0.000  horses.  But  despite  these 
prices,  that  ground  still  needs  plenty  of 
work  and  that’s  where  McKinstry  comes 
in. 

“I  specialize  in  ground  preparation,”  is 
the  way  he  puts  it,  “and  my  prime  tools 
are  a  Graham-Hoeme  plow  and  a  Tilla- 
Plow.  These  soils  down  here  need  deep 
cultivation.  They  are  naturally  dens»-. 
On  top  of  that,  years  of  working  with  the 
moldboard  plow  has  built  up  an  imper¬ 
vious  hardpan  about  six  inches  below  the 
surface  and  then  they  are  subjected  to 
compaction  by  livestock.  This  compaction 
is  not  counteracted  by  the  loosening  effect 
of  days  of  freezing  because  of  Kentucky’s 


mild  winters.  Enough  landowners  around 
here  have  come  to  realize  the  seriousness 
of  this  condition  that  I  can  keep  my  Min¬ 
neapolis  Moline  U  busy  with  that  heavy- 
equipment  from  the  first  good  days  in 
January  until  the  very  end  of  November.” 

“Rates?  I  charge  $7.00  an  hour  for 
this  work  with  my  MM-U.  On  a  per  acre 
basis  that  will  run  anywhere  from  $4.00 
to  $17.00,”  McKinstry  answers  when  the 
matter  of  price  is  brought  up.  “I  base  all 
my  rates  for  baling,  threshing,  drilling,  or 
whatever  the  job  may  be,  on  an  old  e.x- 
perience  table  published  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  some  year  ago  which  I’ve 
brought  into  line  with  current  priees  by- 
common  sense  figuring  and  by  checking 
them  against  the  competition.  Another 
check  is  the  allowance  of  one  cent  per 
foot  the  government  provides  for  build¬ 
ing  a  certain  type  of  terrace.  This  ter¬ 
race,  when  built  with  a  Farmall  M  or 
MD  with  a  three-disc  plow,  is  a  two- 
furrow  course,  and  at  the  above  rate 
would  be  the  same  on  the  average  as  si.x 
dollars  per  hour.  Comparing  this  to 
plowing  in  central  Kentucky  with  a  mold- 
board  plow  with  the  same  tractor,  our 
rate  of  five  dollars  per  acre  also  works  out 
at  six  dollars  per  hour. 

“L’sually.  my  acre  rates  cover  opera¬ 
tions  in  fields  of  ten  to  twenty  acres  or 
more  of  average,  gently  rolling,  clear  fields 
and  my  hourly-  rates  apply  to  any  opera¬ 
tion  presenting  unusual  operating  condi¬ 
tions  such  as  small  fields,  very-  rolling  land, 
rwky  land,  bulldozed  land,  etc.;  because 
the  more  severe  the  operating  conditions 
the  more  tractor  hours  it  takes.  I  never 
shy-  away  from  hard  jobs  but  change  my 
rates  from  acres  to  hours  and  inform  the 
parties  of  my  estimate  of  ultimate  cost. 


JOHN  McKinstry,  central  Kentucky  custom 
operator,  specializes  in  ground  preparation. 
He  likes  machinery  and  has  a  knack  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  rolling.  “Give  it  grease  every  day,  if 
you  want  to  avoid  breakdowns,”  he  says. 

“I  figure  that  my  use  of  the  big  MM 
tractor  with  the  hea\y  equipment  behind 
justifies  the  $7.00  an  hour  rate.  You 
have  to  figure  the  size  and  sp>eed  of  the 
tractor  and  the  size  of  the  equipment,  too. 


The  Hour  Meter 

“And  while  we’re  on  the  subject  of  tools 
and  rates,”  McKinstry-  continues,  “I’ll  tell 
you  what’s  one  of  the  most  essential  pieces 
of  equipment  for  any  custom  operator — 
an  hour  meter.  I  have  an  old  MM-Z 
tractor  besides  my  big  U  with  the  dual 
rear  wheels  and  I  have  a  meter  on  both 
of  them.  Those  meters  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  check  on  the  performance  of  the  trac¬ 
tors  and  guarantee  a  square  deal  to  all 
concerned  in  any  particular  custom  of)cra- 
tion,  my  clients,  my  employees,  and  my¬ 
self.  It  would  be  pretty-  difficult  to  tamper 
with  those  meters  and  the  only  way  a  boy 
could  cheat  on  them  would  be  to  rev  up 
the  engine  and  let  it  run  wide  open  while 
he  went  to  sleep  in  the  shade.  It  wouldn’t 
take  long  for  news  of  such  a  performance 
to  get  around  this  territory-.” 

W’hereas  most  farmers  who  do  custom 
work  operate  farms  of  their  own  and  do 
the  custom  work  as  a  sideline,  McKinstry 
makes  custom  work  his  main  occupation. 
While  he  does  rent  some  crop  land — this 
year  he  had  a  total  of  285  acres  in  wheat, 
oats,  and  corn — his  crops  he  says  arc  “sim¬ 
ply-  insurance  to  guarantee  mac  hine  time. 
If  I  were  sure  I  could  keep  my  equipment 
busy  without  crops  of  my  own,  I  wouldn’t 
put  anything  out.  I  think  it  won’t  be  too 
long  until  I  reach  that  point.” 

McKinstry-  guarantees  his  clients  that 
their  crops  will  have  the  same  priority  as 
his  own  at  harvest  time  and  says  he 
wouldn’t  hesitate  to  rent  additional  equip¬ 
ment  if  need  be  to  save  both  his  crop 
and  that  of  a  customer. 

•Another  specialty-  of  McKinstry’s  was 
threshing.  He  is  located  in  the  center  of 
Kentucky’s  multimillion  dollar  light  horse 
industry  which  produces  a  constant  de¬ 
mand  for  straw-  of  the  highest  quality.  To 
capitalize  on  this  demand  for  a  quality 
product  he  designed  a  special  conveyor 
for  his  threshing  machine  that  picks  up 
the  straw-  directly-  from  the  thresher  while 
it  is  still  free  from  chaff,  weed  seeds,  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  shunts  it  right 


N.  R.  H.A.MM,  of  Perry  Kansas,  stops  for  a 
refrigerated  drink.  The  water  tank  is  in  the 
machine  truck  which  is  equipped  to  repair 
the  fourteen  combines  he  works  from  Texas 
north  to  Canada,  with  the  wheat  season. 
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into  the  baler.  He  eharged  45  cents  a 
bushel  for  threshing,  furnishing  all  labor 
and  wagons  to  haul  the  shocks  to  the 
thresher,  and  got  $7.00  a  ton  for  the  bal¬ 
ing  operation.  His  patrons  collected  a 
premium  of  $5.00  a  ton  for  the  straw  on 
sales  to  the  horse  farms. 

That  45  cents  a  bushel  looks  like  a 
mighty  high  figure  for  threshing — and  it 
is.  A  grain  farmer  could  never  stand  such 
an  expense.  But  McKinstr>’s  customers 
are  not  grain  farmers.  Stock  and  tobacco 
are  their  specialtiet.-  Small  grain  is  sown 
on  the  tobacco  fields  in  the  fall  to  pro\  ide 
a  cover  crop,  which  is  of  primar\-  import¬ 
ance,  and  early  spring  pasture.  The  straw 
crop  and  the  grain  are  looked  upon  as  by- 
produc  ts.  Other  factors  that  contributed 
to  the  high  rate  were  the  excessive  moving 
time  caused  bv  the  relati\ely  few  acres  of 
small  crain  on  the  farms  and  the  very  un¬ 
favorable  weather  at  har\est  time.  All  of 
which  shows  how  closely  c  ustom  rates  are 
keyed  to  local  conditions. 

For  baling  straw  with  a  pickup  baler 
McKinstry  charges  $6.00  per  ton.  For 
hay  baling  his  rate  is  $5.00  per  ton. 
Kentucky  weather  being  what  it  is, 
though,  he  shies  away  from  baling  hay. 

The  labor  situation  having  forced  him 
'out  of  the  threshing  business,  he  now  has 
a  new  uniharvester,  a  combination  tractor- 
combine-compicker,  that  has  relegated  his 
threshing  machine  to  a  used  equipment 
lot. 

For  seeding  with  a  grain  drill.  McKin- 
stiy  charges  $2.50  per  acre  and  hauls  the 
seed  to  the  field.  He  charges  $2.00  per 
acre  for  cultipacking  after  the  seeding  but 
is  willing  to  admit  that  his  rate  is  a  bit 
too  high  for  large  fields. 

He  pays  his  labor  60  cents  an  hour  if  he 
has  to  furnish  them  with  transportation, 
75  cents  to  80  cents  if  the  man  furnishes 
his  own  transportation. 
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Repairs 

Custom  work  demands  a  master  me¬ 
chanic  and  McKinstry  fills  that  role  per¬ 
fectly.  Rebuilding  an  engine  is  his  idea 
of  perfect  bliss.  He  has  a  work  shop  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  any  ser\  iceman  and 
a  utility  truck  with  tool  boxes  built  in  the 
sides  that  enables  him  to  make  on-the- 
spot  repairs  wherever  needed. 

“.\ny  time  we  ha\e  a  breakdown”  he 
says,  “we  fix  it  up  right  then  and  there. 

tobacco  barn  makes  a  mighty  handy 
place  to  weld  a  frame  or  grind  \alves.” 

He  estimates  that  rc*pairs  cost  him  about 
seven  per  cent  a  year  on  all  equipment 
other  than  tractors.  On  his  tractors  the 
bill  will  run  about  two  per  cent  except  for 
complete  overhauls. 

“Mufflers  and  drawbars  are  our  biggest 
items  of  expense  on  the  tractors.  We’re 
always  knocking  off  mufflers  on  limbs  and 
breaking  our  drawbars  with  this  hea\y 
equipment.  5\’e’ll  use  about  two  mufflers 
and  two  drawbars  a  year  on  each  trac¬ 
tor.  On  top  of  that  valves  will  cost 
about  $25  for  each  tractor,  spark  plugs 
$3  and  new  hydraulic  hose  $15.  When  I 
put  new  hose  on.  though,  I  put  on  good 
hose  that  is  made  to  last  a  while,  not  the 
kind  of  stufl  that  comes  with  the  original 
equipment.” 

McKinstiy  runs  his  tractors  about  2000 
hours  per  year  and  figures  the  engines 
need  rebuilding  about  eveiy  4000  to  5000 
hours.  major  job  like  th^t  costs  some¬ 
where  between  $200  and  $300. 

During  slack  seasons  this  naturalized 
Kentuckian  keeps  himself  busy  with  pipe 
fitting  and  electrical  jobs  and  tries  his 
hand  with  a  law  case  every  once  in  a 
while.  “I  usually  win  them,  too,”  he 
admits. 

As  to  his  future  in  custom  work  in  cen¬ 
tral  Kentucky.  McKinstiy  has  no  doubts. 
“I  take  on  no  more  work  than  I  can 
handle,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  advertise.  Don’t 
have  to.  I  get  all  the  advertising  I  need 


by  word  of  mouth,  and  that’s  the  best 
kind.  With  clients  like  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Lexington  and  individuals  whose 
holdings  run  into  thousands  of  acres,  I 
expect  I’ll  be  busy  for  a  while.” 

John  McKinstn,-  is  a  man  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  opportunities  existing  in  a 
special  set  of  circumstances  and  has  the 
abilities  needed  to  make  the  most  of 
them. 

.\round  his  place,  land  preparation  is 
his  ‘round-the-calendar  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  provider.  In  other  sections  it  might 
be  custom  lime  spreading,  application  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  pressure  equip¬ 
ment.  orchard  spraying,  crop  dusting  and 
spraying  by  airplane,  or  possibly  even  post 
hole  digging  and  fence  building.  The 
combine  operator  who  follows  the  wheat 
harvest  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
upper  reaches  of  Canada  ever\’  year  is  an 
old  stor\-.  The  point  is  that  the  custom 
operator  who  expects  to  stay  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  had  better  have  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  his  customers  won’t  be  tempted 
to  buy  themselves  and  equipment  that  is 
well  adapted  to  the  agricultural  peculi¬ 
arities  of  his  region. 

Combine  Caravan 

Speaking  of  combine  operators.  N.  R. 
Hamm,  Perr\',  Kansas,  can  tell  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  go  of  that  business.  He 
does  a  little  farming  for  himself — has  100 
acres  of  corn  and  a  couple  hundred  acres 
of  wheat — but  from  May  until  September 
he  follows  the  wheat  harvest  from  Te.xas 
to  Montana  with  a  caravan  of  fourteen 
M  a  s  s  e  y-Harris  self-propelled  combines. 
Ten  of  them  are  his  own.  the  other  four 
are  owned  by  his  widowed  sister. 

r>espite  their  constant  travels,  he  and 
his  crew  never  get  far  from  Hammtown. 
This  is  the  mobile  village  of  sleeping  trail¬ 
ers,  kitchen  and  dining  trailers  that  is 
home  for  the  men  five  months  a  year.  .An¬ 
other  indisp<‘nsable  part  of  the  caravan 


rules  as  to  height,  width,  weight,  length,  and  lighting.  Custom  combine  caravans  such  as  this  follow  the  wheat  harvest  from  Texas  to  Canada. 


is  the  fully  equipped  machine  truck  with  water  tanks  so  that  the  men  have  cool 

welding  equipment,  drills,  work  bench,  water  available  at  all  times, 

etc.,  for  keeping  the  machines  in  repair.  Hamm’s  biggest  problem  is  getting  good 

This  truck  also  has  a  refrigerator  and  labor.  He  uses  high  school  boys  to  run 

THE  HOUR  METER  on  a  tractor  is  a  protection  for  the  operator,  his  employees, 
and  his  clients.  It  helps  determine  prices  and  is  a  check  for  the  farmer. 


the  combines.  “Older  men  who  are  com¬ 
petent  just  won’t  take  a  summer  job,”  he 
says.  “Those  that  will  arc  either  drinkers 
or  are  married  and  married  men  never 
stick  with  us  very  long.  I  don’t  blame 
them;  I  wouldn’t  sp)end  four  months  on 
the  road,  either,  if  I  didn’t  have  my  wife 
with  me.” 

Rates  for  Hamm’s  combining  vary  with 
the  locality  and  size  of  the  operation.  “We 
adjust  our  prices  to  the  local  comp)eti- 
tion,”  he  explains.  “Early  in  the  season 
this  year  we  took  on  a  big  job  in  Texas, 
a  15,000  acre  operation  where  we  didn’t 
have  to  pull  stakes  for  weeks  and  could 
keep  our  combines  in  action  during  every 
minute  of  daylight.  We  did  that  for  $2.50 
an  acre,  but  that’s  just  absolutely  rock 
bottom.” 

During  off  seasons  Hamm  runs  a  quarry- 
and  rock  crusher  and  provides  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  custom  services  for  farmers — 
building  ponds,  plowing,  planting  com, 
baling  hay,  and  picking  corn. 

What  .\re  Fair  Prices? 
.\pproaching  the  picture  now  from  the 
customer’s  angle  rather  than  the  op)er- 
ator’s.  the  question  becomes  primarily  a 
matter  of  establishing  equitable  prices.  To 
say  that  custom  rates  vary  all  over  the 
country-  is  a  masterpiece  of  understate¬ 
ment.  In  those  areas  yvhere  custom  yvork- 
ers  are  few  and  the  demand  for  their 
services  high,  the  rates  tend  to  be  as  much 
as  the  traffic  y\-ill  bear.  In  other  places. 
espK-cially  in  those  areas  yvhere  there  arc 
a  pre|K>nderan(-e  of  small  farmers  yvho  do 
part  time  custom  work,  rates  are  cut¬ 
throat  and  too  low. 

The  folloyving  conversation  betyveen 
Lew  Boggs  and  Fred  .\dkins,  a  couple  of 
Vermilion.  County,  Illinois  fanners,  is  a 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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Heat 

Pumps 

Your  house  cati  be  like  the  seashore  the  year 
aroufui.  By  using  the  heat  that  is  available  in  a 
well,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  ground,  a  house 
can  be  heated  in  the  winter.  The  same 
machine  will  cool  it  in  the  summer. 


There  are  homes  being  heated  today 
without  burning  a  single  lump  of  an¬ 
thracite,  a  drop  of  oil,  a  cubic  foot  of  gas. 
or  an  armload  of  kindling.  The  machine 
which  does  the  job  is  a  “heat  pump,”  a 
sort  of  first  cousin  to  the  refrigerator. 
Operated  by  electricity,  but  using  no  fuel, 
it  warms  in  winter  by  pumping  into  the 
house  heat  which  is  stored  in  the  earth, 
air.  or  water.  When  its  cycle  is  reversed, 
the  machine  cools  by  pumping  the  heat 
from  the  house  and  depositing  it  back 
in  the  earth,  water,  or  air.  Because  on 
most  farms  there  are  wells,  springs,  or 
ponds  which  make  ideal  heat  sources,  the 
machine  seems  to  be  ready-made  for  farm 
home  use  in  much  of  the  country. 


The  idea  of  c.xtracting  heat  from  water, 
the  air,  or  earth  in  winter  is  not  new. 
centurs'  ago,  a  group  of  scholarly  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society 
heard  Lord  Kelvin,  the  noted  British 
physicist,  propose  t  o  d  o  just  that.  The 
“air  heat  pump”  machine  which  he 
thought  would  do  the  job  was  never  built, 
but  in  1870  his  principle  was  used  to  as¬ 
semble,  in  reverse  form,  a  machine  for 
space  cooling  which  was  known  as  the 
Bell-Coleman  Cold  Air  Mat  hine.  So 
Lord  Kelvin’s  process  bet  arnc  popularly 
understood  as  a  cooling  process,  although 
he  had  originally  considered  it  for  heating. 

The  first  actual  application  of  the  heat 
pump  appeared  in  Europe  just  befor:c 


World  War  1,  where  it  was  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  process  work.  In  the  United  States 
research  in  heat  pumps  developed  rap¬ 
idly  between  1930  and  1940,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  of  residential  and  industrial  installa¬ 
tions  wt‘re  made.  The  greatest  strides  ha\e 
been  taken,  though,  since  World  War  11. 
In  March.  1953.  there  were  over  1500 
heat  pumps  in  the  country — about  half  of 
them  in  private  homes. 

How  the  Heat  Pump  Works 
A  review  of  three  basic  natural  laws  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  high  school  physics  might 
help  us  to  understand  how  a  machine 
can  take  heat  out  of  the  air,  water,  or 
earth  and  use  it  to  heat  a  home.  (1)  Un¬ 
less  the  temperature  is  at  absolute  zero, 
which  is  minus  460°  F.,  there  is  heat  in 
all  things.  (2)  This  heat  tends  to  flow 
from  a  warmer  substance  to  a  cooler  sub¬ 
stance.  (3)  Gas  becomes  warm  when  it 
is  compressed  because  the  heat  units  in  it 
are  then  concentrated  in  a  smaller  space; 
gas  cools  when  it  expands  because  the  heat 
units  are  then  spread  over  a  larger  area. 

One  engineer  says  that  the  proet'ss  by 
which  the  heat  pump  machine  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  laws  is  like  the  way  water 
is  lifted  with  a  sponge.  To  lift  water  with 
a  sponge  you  must  first  submerge  the 
sponge  in  the  water  and  let  the  surround¬ 
ing  water  flow  in.  The  sponge  is  then 
lifted  with  its  load  of  water,  squeezed,  and 
the  water  flows  out. 

In  the  heat  pump  machine,  a  gas  acts 
as  the  sponge,  not  to  absorb  the  water, 
but  to  absorb  the  heat  which  is  in  the 
water.  Many  gases  will  do  the  job.  but 
some  gases  like  ammonia  or  Freon  rnakr- 
better  heat  sponges  than  others.  These 
gases  are  called  refrigerants.  \  refriger¬ 
ant,  like  other  gases,  warms  up  when  it  is 
squeezed  or  compressed,  and  cools  when 
it  expands. 

The  heat  pump  uses  this  quality  by  cir¬ 
culating  a  refrigerant  around  and  around 
through  a  circuit  of  coils  and  pipes.  At 
one  side  of  the  circuit  the  coils  pass  through 
a  structure  called  an  evaporator.  Here  the 
cold  expanded  refrigerant  in  the  coils  ab¬ 
sorbs  a  few  degrees  of  heat  from  the  water, 
earth,  or  air  aiound  it. 

As  the  refrigerant  carries  its  load  of 
heat  toward  the  other  side  of  the  circuit, 
it  passes  through  a  compressor  where  it  is 
squeezed.  This  causes  the  gas  to  become 
hot  by  concentrating  the  heat  units  it 
contains.  As  it  goes  through  the  com¬ 
pressor,  the  refrigerant  also  absorbs  more 
heat  from  the  electrical  energy  expend«-d 
to  run  the  motor  of  the  compressor. 

The  refrigerant,  which  is  now  hot, 
moves  through  another  set  of  coils  called 
a  condenser  over  which  a  fan  circulates 
air  from  the  house.  B«‘cause  the  house 
air  is  relatively  cooler  than  the  refriger- 

THIS  IS  the  heat  pump  machine  that 
Dick  Logan  of  Morrow  County,  Ohio, 
as.>embled.  It  has  machinery  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  opposite  page, 
and  it  both  heats  and  cools  his  home. 
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THIS  DIAGRAM  sho\\$  ho>%  a  heat  pump  >\orks.  Because  farms  usually  have  a  well 
near  the  house,  the  basic  requirement  for  a  heat  pump  already  is  available.  Electric 
motors  supply  the  power.  For  heating,  the  machine  takes  the  52  °F.  heat  in  the  well, 
concentrates  it,  and  puts  it  in  the  house,  by  this  process :  water  circulates  in  the  U-shaped 
pipe  in  the  well  and  is  pumped  into  the  tank  containing  Freon  gas  pipes.  The  Freon 
picks  up  some  of  the  heat  and  then  it  goes  to  the  compressor.  Compression  makes 
the  Freon  hot  .\ir  is  warnied  as  it  passes  over  the  Freon  coils.  This  warm  air  is  then 
blown  through  the  house.  The  Freon  is  then  allowed  to  expand  suddenly  by  the 
expansion  valves  and  this  makes  it  cold.  It  then  passes  back  into  the  water  tank  to 
pick  up  more  heat  and  repeat  the  cycle.  In  cooling,  the  cycle  is  reversed  ; 
the  heat  is  picked  up  from  the  house  and  deposited  in  the  well. 


ant  it  will  absorb  some  of  the  heat  and 
distribute  it  in  the  house  through  duets 
inueh  like  those  of  a  conventional  furnace 
system.  Having  given  up  its  heat,  the 
refrigerant  then  moves  back  toward  the 
e\aporator.  On  the  way  it  passes  through 
the  expansion  valve  which  works  like  a 
water  faucet.  Water  enters  a  faucet  under 
high  pressure  and  comes  out  at  low  pres¬ 
sure.  The  refrigerant  enters  the  expansion 
valve  under  high  pressure  and  comes  out 
at  low  pressure  ready  to  start  the  cycle  all 
over  again. 

Heat  Source 

.■\  heat  pump  draws  heat  from  three 
sources — water,  the  earth  and  air.  While 
the  principle  of  extracting  heat  from  any 
one  of  these  is  the  same,  the  methods  of 
tapping  the  sources  differ  in  some  respects. 
•Air  is  brought  in  to  the  heat  pump  by 
an  intake.  Heat  is  taken  from  water  by 
one  of  two  ways :  the  water  may  be 
pumped  directly  from  the  well,  spring,  or 
|jond,  to  circulate  over  the  refrigerant- 
filled  coils  in  the  evaporator,  after  which 
it  is  discharged  back  into  the  same  well, 
into  a  second  well,  or  out  onto  a  field, 
the  garden,  or  the  lawn.  The  second  way 
is  to  immerse  water-filled  pipes  in  the 
water  source.  The  water  in  these  pipes 
then  picks  up  the  heat  units  from  the 
source  itself  and  by  circulating  through 


the  e\aporator,  gi\es  them  up  to  the 
refrigerant. 

To  take  heat  from  the  earth,  coils  or 
pipes  must  be  buried  in  the  ground  below 
the  frost  line  and  a  water  or  anti-freeze 
solution  circulated  through  these  to  pick 
up  the  heat  units  stored  there.  The  solu¬ 
tion  containing  these  heat  units  then  flows 
over  the  evaporator  coils  and  the  refrig¬ 
erant  absorbs  them.  .Also  used  is  the 
“direct  expansion”  system  where  the  usual 
refrigerant  such  as  Freon  circulates  through 
the  ground  coils,  picking  up  heat  units; 
then  travels  through  the  regular  cycle  in 
the  heat  pump  unit. 

.Air  can  be  used  as  a  heat  source,  but  the 
colder  the  air,  the  less  heat  is  extracted, 
which  means  that  the  pump  unit  must  be 
overdesigned.  This  may  mean  a  more  ex¬ 
pensive  metal  cost.  In  milder  climates — 
California,  or  Florida  and  other  southern 
and  southeastern  states — the  air-to-air  in¬ 
stallations  operate  to  best  advantage. 

Water  from  wells  seldom  falls  below 
45°  in  this  country,  and  since  it  is  possible 
to  remove  8  to  10  degrees  of  heat  from 
it,  it  makes  a  good  heat  source.  Installa¬ 
tions  of  this  type  have  been  made  in  all 
( limate  zones  of  the  country  and  have 
b(‘en  t|uite  successful.  One  advantage  of 
the  water-to-air  unit  is  that  an  existing 
well,  pond,  or  spring  may  be  used.  Heat 
(Continued  on  page  107) 
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By  Agnes  Pendergast  Kane 


The  Aaggie  Cow 

Aaggie  was  a  4-H  project;  she  grew  up  to  be 
the  prima  donna  of  the  herd  and  the  darling  of  her  owner 


The  stor\-  of  the  Aaggie  cow  began 
long  ago  when  I  started  taking  care 
of  the  young  calves.  I  had  just  graduatt'd 
from  stripping  milk  into  the  calf  pan  to  a 
full-time  job  of  milking  the  old  jersey.  Our 
herd  was  made  up  of  just  cows  in  those 
early  days,  but  like  so  many  farmers  then, 
we  had  a  hankering  for  cows  with  papers. 

When  all  but  two  of  our  cows  were 
found  to  be  reactors  in  the  statewide  TB 
testing  program  in  1934,  we  began  oui 
search  for  a  new  herd.  Ray  Bower  of 
Skaneateles  wanted  to  sell  13  purebred 
Holsteins.  .\fter  looking  them  over.  Dad 
bought  them,  added  some  grade  cows  to 
help  fill  the  stanchions,  and  we  started 
over  again. 

The  following  March,  our  first  purebred 
calf  was  bom — a  large  nicely  marked 
heifer.  We  called  her  “Young  Aaggie” 
after  her  mother,  Aaggie  Ormsby  Perfec¬ 
tion  Segis. 

Though  I  had  been  in  4-H  the  year 
b<‘fore  with  a  ga£(ien  project.  I  hadn’t 
given  serious  thought  to  ha\ing  a  dair\ 
project  until  the  county  agent  came 
around  one  summer  day  and  sp)otted  the 
.\aggie  calf  prancing  around  the  pasture. 
He  was  quite  excited  about  her  and  per- 


.\agfi:ie  was  iiiy  partner  for  half  a  lifetime,  the 
main  reason  for  wanting  better  pasture  and  herd 
management.  Whatever  I  learned,  I  took  home 
and  applied  to  her  and  the  rest  of  the  herd. 


suaded  me  to  break  her  to  lead  and  show 
her  at  the  4-H  County  Round-up  in 
.■\ugust. 

So,  a  showring  career  began  for  Aaggie 
and  me.  The  morning  of  the  fair,  .\aggie 
was  scrubbed  and  shining,  trailing  an  old 
bed  blanket,  which  had  to  pass  as  a  show- 
blanket.  Our  hopes  collapsed  when  the 
neighbor  who  was  going  to  truck  us  to  the 
fair  called  up  to  say  he  had  to  draw  wheat 
that  day.  Dad.  bless  his  heart,  knew  how- 
much  work  had  gone  into  preparing  for 
the  show-,  so  he  backed  out  the  old  Pon¬ 
tiac.  took  out  the  back  seat  and  told  us  to 
climb  in. 

We  got  to  the  fair  grounds  just  as  the 
calf  class  was  called,  so  we  scrambled  out 
and  made  a  dash  for  the  show-ring.  We 
soon  found  that  there  was  an  art  to  show¬ 
ing  a  (-alf.  and  were  surprised  when  Ag 
won  the  blue  ribbon  in  her  class,  and  re¬ 
serve  champion  honors  of  the  Holstein 
show-.  That  meant  she  was  entitled  to 
show  at  the  Xew-  \'oik  State  Fair  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

State  Fair  was  big  and  noisy  and  lone¬ 
some.  When  the  family  wasn’t  there.  I 
stuck  close  to  .\aggie,  eating  ice  cream  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supp<'r.  She  won 
second  in  the  junior  calf  class,  but  if  an 
experienced  show  man  had  had  her,  I  know- 
she  would  have  taken  first.  I  was  too 
green  to  show-  her  to  best  advantage,  but 
we  went  home,  wiser  than  before. 

The  fair  bug  bit  us  that  first  year  and 
by  the  1936  show-  season  we  were  off  again. 
My  sister  Virginia  and  I  brought  five  head 
to  the  big  white  eattle  barn  at  the  Cort¬ 
land  County  Fair  and  after  getting  them 
settled,  finally  found  a  room  for  our¬ 
selves  in  downtown  Cortland.  Never  shall 
I  forget  our  long  hike  down  the  main 
street  of  Cortland  about  9  o’clock  that  first 
■  night,  me  in  my  old  overalls  and  sneakers, 
carrving  a  battered  suitcase,  and  Ginnie 
worning  bec  ause  I  wasn’t  Ynore  dressed 
up. 

.\aggie  was  a  truly  lovely  junior  yearling 
and  had  had  the  best  care  that  I  could 
give  her.  She  was  first  in  her  class  at  the 
4-H  Round-up  and  champion  of  the  open 
class.  We  also  won  first  in  showmanship, 
an  award  I  was  ver\-  proud  of,  for  it  was 
still  a  tussle  getting  .\g  from  the  barn  to 
the  show-ring.  Once  inside,  though,  she 
would  usually  straighten  out  and  practi¬ 
cally  show-  herself. 


Then  on  to  State  Fair  where  Aaggie 
won  the  blue  ribbon  in  the  junior  yearling 
class  and  third  in  the  stiff  competition  of 
the  open  class.  Unaware  of  w  hat  and  w  ith 
whom  I  was  competing,  I  continued  to 
lead  Ag  around-and-round  at  the  judge’s 
direction.  When  he  singled  out  three  of  us. 
I  still  did  not  realize  that  Cornell  Ormsby 
Esteem  and  her  half  sister.  Empress,  wen- 
competing  with  Ag  for  the  blue  ribbon. 
The  blue  went  to  Esteem  who  later  was 
made  All  American  junior  yearling,  but  it 
was  a  proud  third  place  heifer  and  owner 
who  went  bac  k  to  the  barns. 

Several  people  tried  to  buy  Ag  that 
year  and  were  surprised  when  I  wouldn’t 
even  set  a  price  on  her.  There  just  wasn’t 
enough  money  to  take  Ag  from  me. 

I  was  actually  disappointed  when  the 
notice  came  that  summer  that  my  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  accepted  at  Cornell.  But  my 
plans  included  four  years  of  college  so  I 
could  get  a  job  and  fix  up  Pender  Valley, 
put  in  water  cups,  box  stalls  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  things. 

At  Cornell  the  daii-)-  barns  had  the 
greatest  appeal  for  me  and  when  there  was 
a  spare  minute,  I  would  go  there,  where  I 
could  feel  more  at  home.  The  second  half 
of  my  freshman  year  I  got  an  NY.\  job 
doing  general  work  around  the  barns — a 
funny  job  for  a  home  economics  student! 
Probably  I  learned  more  that  has  bt-en  of 
value  to  me  just  by  being  there — milking 
once  in  a  while,  helping  feed  the  calves, 
brushing  the  cows — than  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  courses  put  together.  Dad  had  told 
me,  “Learn  all  you  can.  and  can  all  you 
learn.”  I  tried  to  do  just  that,  taking  many 
of  the  things  that  I  read  or  heard  about  to 
trv-  out  at  home. 

We  had  walked  .\aggie  to  the  neighbor’s 
on  Christmas  Day  to  breed  her  to  a 
grandson  of  North  Star  Joe  Homestead, 
so  that  summer  she  would  be  showing  as  a 
bred  two-year-old,  due  around  Septc-mber 
25.  She  was  a  big  girl  now,  a  bit  awkward 
and  a  little  high  on  the  tailhead. 

Cortland  seemed  far  different  that  year. 
We  knew-  many  of  the  exhibitors  and  really 
felt  like  old  hands  at  the  showing  business 
and  quite  at  home.  When  it  came  time  to 
decide  where  we  would  sleep  this  time.  I 
announced  that  I  was  going  to  stay  with 
the  cattle — no  more  long  hikes  to  town 
for  me! 

September  27.  the  day  I  was  supposed 


to  be  ba(  k  at  l  ollcgr.  Aatij3;ic-  had  hn  hist 
lalf — a  lovely  heifer  that  was  quickly 
named  “Prineess.”  She  later  placed  first 
in  the  4-H  senior  yearling  elass  at  State 
Fair  and  was  named  champion  Holstein 
female  bred  bv  c-xhibitor.  A  year  or  two 
later  she  died  from  an  infei  tion  ( aused  by 
hardware. 

We  had  started  testing  in  DHI.A.  so 
Aaggie  took  h<-r  place  with  the  rest  of  the 
herd.  Her  production  wasn’t  anything  to 
get  excited  about,  but  it  was  consistent. 
We  didn’t  know  too  much  about  propc-r 
feeding  and  management  in  those  days, 
and  having  heard  a  lot  about  burning  a 
( ow  out  by  feeding  her  too  muc  h.  we  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  fc’cd  h<‘r  as  muc  h  as  when 
she  was  a  yearling. 

In  1938  .\aggie  showed  as  a  dry  three- 
year-old,  winning  her  yearly  honors  as 
c  hampion  at  the  4-H  county  show.  That 
was  the  year  we  were  in  the*  large-  tc-nt  wc-st 
of  the  barn  when  a  terrific  storm  hit  the 
area.  The  rain  pourc-d  through  the-  canvas 
as  though  it  were  chc'csc-cloth.  The  wind 
caught  at  the  tent  flaps,  whipping  them  up 
and  down,  and  the  center  polc-s  started 
weaving  and  we  all  rushed  to  stc-ady  them. 
Most  of  the  cattle  had  on  their  show 
blankets,  but  by  the  time  the  storm  let  up. 
both  cattle  and  owners  looked  like  a  bunc  h 
of  wet  chickens.  By  the  time  the  cattle 
were  bedded  down  once  more*  and  cleaned 
up.  morning  was  crawling  up  into  the 
c-astern  sky.  That  was  one  show  day  when 
c-\eryone  looked  a  little  bc-dragglc‘d. 

That  year,  too,  .\aggie  reprc-sc-ntc-d  New 
York  State  4-H  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  She  placed  in  the  blue*  ribbon  di¬ 
vision  of  the  show  and  won  sc-cond  in  the 
entire  type  and  production  class. 

The  long  trips,  plus  the  fact  that  she 
hadn’t  gone  dry  bc-fore  freshening,  cost  her 
her  bull  calf,  though.  M  the  time  I 
thought  perhaps  it  was  bc-causc-  of  line 
breeding;  she  had  bc-c-n  bred  to  her  pa¬ 
ternal  brother,  and  according  to  some 
articles  1  had  irad,  to  do  that  was  to  head 
for  ruin.  So,  bc-ing  young  and  stubborn.  I 
kept  putting  off  breeding  her  in  the  hope- 
that  somehow  we  could  get  her  bred  to 
something  really  outstanding.  If  only  the 
many  opportunities  of  bre-eding  artificially 
to  gre-at  sires  had  bc-en  available  then. 
Finallv  I  had  to  breed  hc-r  again  to  our 
bull. 

Late  that  fall.  .Aaggie  frc‘shc*ned  with  a 
nice  bull  calf,  duly  nainc-d  Prince,  for  I 
had  an  c-ye  to  the  future,  too  muc  h  hope 
in  my  hc-art.  and  c  ould  ahrady  visualize  a 
prizc'-winning  produce  of  dam  from  my 
.Aaggie  cow.  .Aaggie  was  rc-ally  putting  her 
nc'c  k  in  the-  collar  this  year.  I  had  per- 
suadc-d  Dad  to  milk  her  three  times  a  day 
so  that  the  strain  wouldn’t  be  too  great 
on  her  udder  and  she  was  doing  much 
bc-tter  than  we  had  any  idea  that  she  could 
— 23.000  pounds  of  milk  and  1076  pounds 
of  fat. 

I  had  nevc-r  Ic-t  .Ag  out  to  run  with  the 
othc-r  cows  since  she  was  brought  in  to  be 


trainc-d  to  show  as  a  calf,  but  1940  was  and  would  go  dancing  up  to  the  other 

terribly  dry  and  our  hay  crop  was  very  cows  as  though  she  were  still  a  yearling, 

short.  I  couldn’t  afford  to  fc-c-d  her  in  the-  This  got  her  into  plenty  of  trouble, 
barn,  so  turned  her  out  with  the  herd.  She  We  showed  at  Cortland  and  State  that 

really  didn’t  know  how  to  behave  herself  year,  my  last  year  in  4-H,  though  we  had 
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NOW!  AUTO-LITE 
STA-FUL  BAHERY 


built  for  the 
roughest 


Now  the  famous  Auto- 
Lite  “Sta-ful”  Bat¬ 
tery  is  available,  built 
for  toughest  tractor,  light 
truck  and  other  off-the- 
road  service.  Extra-rug¬ 
ged  case  is  made  to  with¬ 
stand  heavy  shocks! 
Fibre-glass  insulation 
and  super-strength  con¬ 
struction  assure  longer 
life.  And  the  famous 
“Sta-ful”  extra  liquid 
capacity  saves  you  time 
and  worry  .  .  .  needs 
water  only  1/3  as  often. 
Ask  your  Auto-Lite  Bat¬ 
tery  dealer  for  the  new 
Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful” 
Battery  for  tractors  .  .  . 
Money  cannot  buy  a 
better  battery.  You’re 
always  right  with  Auto- 
Lite. 


Hurt's  why...b»eavt0  Aufo-Ut0  ’’StchM"  hat  mora 
than  3  femes  thn  liquid  reserve  af  ordinary  baltorio*,.. 


Liquid  reserve  of 
Auto- Lite  "Sta- 
ful"  is  over 
14  oz. 


Liauid  reserve  of 
Oro.nory  Bat¬ 
teries  is  less 
than  4  oz. 


Phono  WESTERN  UNION 
.  .  .  ask  for  "Operator  2S" 
.  .  .  she'll  give  you  the  name 
of  your  nearby  Auto-Lite  Bat¬ 
tery  Dealer.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service. 


Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful" 
plates  are  fully 
covered  and  active. 


Ordinary  Battery 
plates  are  exposed 
and  partially  inactive. 


Sta-ful  battery 


Before  you  buy  any  truck 
Make  the  IS'Second 

SIT  DOWN  TEST  r 


Step  into  the  worlds  most 
comfortable  truck  cab ! 

Its  new!  Its  DRIVERIZED! 


Only  FORD  has  it 


•  It’s  a  truck  driver’s  dream  come  true! 

You’ll  know  it,  too,  in  just  the  15  sec¬ 
onds  it  takes  to  swing  open  the  new  wider 
doors— s/ide  into  the  wide,  comfortable 
seat  with  new  exclusive  shock  snubber — 
sweep  your  eyes  across  the  new,  one- 
piece,  curved  windshield — stretch  your 
arms  into  big  cab  roominess — sigh  a  sigh 
of  real  contentment. 

Man!  What  a  treat  for  a  working  guy! 

The  new  oriverized  cab  is  designed 
with  living-room  comfort  to  reduce  driv¬ 


er  fatigue.  It  is  just  one  of  many  new 
time-saving  features  in  ’53  Ford  Trucks, 
all  at  the  same  low  price. 

There’s  new  jjower  for  sustained  speed 
travel  —  new  transmissions  for  easier 
shifting — new  set-back  front  axles  for 
shorter  turning— new  features  through¬ 
out  to  help  get  jobs  done  fast. 

Choose  the  one  right  truck  for  your 
work  from  a  vastly  expanded  line  of 
over  190  completely  new  Ford  Truck 
models.  See  your  Ford  Dealer  today! 


The  world’s  most 
powerful  Pickup 
truck  with  the 
world’s  most  com¬ 
fortable  cab.  Ford 
Model  F-100.  Choice 
of  V-8  or  Six.  Over 
190  other  models  to 
choose  from,  now 
including  a  new 
55,000-lb.  G.C.W. 
Ford  BIG  JOB. 
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Say  goodby*  to  that  “squeezod- 
in"  feeling  when  you  ride  in  a  Ford 
DRiVERiZED  cab.  It  offers  more  hip- 
room  than  any  of  5  other  leading  trucks. 


Nothing’s  too  good  for  the  Ford 
DRIVERIZED  Cab  pven  in  hardware 
details  like  the  new  pash-button  door 
handles  and  rotor-type  door  latches. 


Look  at  side  window  depth!  New 

Ford  window  sills  are  low  enough  to 
be  used  as  arm  rests.  How’s  that  for 
relaxed  driverized  riding  comfort! 


sag  springs  — and  independently 
adjustable  back-rest.  For  added 
luxury,  a  foam-rubber  cushion  is 
one  of  16  additional  custom  fea¬ 
tures  available  at  slight  extra  cost 
in  the  driverized  deluxe  cab 
shown  above. 

Standard  as  well  as  Deluxe 
DRIVERIZED  cabs  have  new  fully 
weather-sealed  doors,  new  accel¬ 
erator  linkage  that  eliminates  the 
toe-board  hole,  plus  improved 
body  seals  at  all  joints  designed  to 
keep  the  cab  dust-tight,  fume- 
tight,  and  water-tight. 


rlere  at  last  is  a  truck  cab  big 
enough  to  let  a  fellow  get  his  size 
12’s  into  and  out  of  without  break¬ 
ing  his  neck. 

For  visibility  as  well  as  roomi¬ 
ness,  the  new  Ford  driverized 
cab  has  no  equal.  The  curved, 
one-piece  windshield  offers  more 
glass  area  than  any  of  5  other 
leading  truck  makes.  Back  window 
is  over  4  ft.  wide. 

Seats  are  something  special,  too! 
No  other  truck  seat  offers  a  com¬ 
bination  of  such  features  as  the 
new  seat  shock  snubber — new  non¬ 


FORD 

TRUCKS 


SAVE  TIMEI  SAVE  MONEYI  LAST  LONGERI 


Ask  yovr  D»ot*r  or  wrH* 

U.S.A.  DISTRIBUTOtS 

PUERST  BROTHERS 

(NEW  YOftK)  INCORPORATf0 

•7  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3«,  H.  V, 


English  make  F-L-E-X>I-B-L«E 

TINE  HARROW 

Can't  be  beat  for  breaking  up  and  spreading 
droppings.  Hitched  behind  a  distributor  it  will 
thoroughly  work  fertilizer  off  grass  so  cattle 
can't  get  any.  Does  a  thorough  job  in  stimulate 
ing  vigorous  pasture  grovsrth.  Use  it  behind  disk 
harrows  and  with  grain  drill.  Reversed,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  chain  harrow. 


nothinfif  sensational.  .Aatjtiie  had  be«‘n 
inilkini'  ven  heavily  and  was  thin  and 
tired  looking,  but  by  then  1  had  thi'  idea 
that  I  couldn't  go  to  the  lairs  without  her. 
At  .State  we  had  stalls  on  the  middle  aisle 
and.  lor  once,  enough  money  lor  stiaw 
aplenty  lor  bedding.  .Aaggie  was  second 
in  the  .\ged  Cow  i  lass  in  4-H.  ending  her 
show  ring  career  with  the  same  plac  ing  that 
she  started  out  with,  but  show  ing  to  such  a 
disadvantage  in  the  open  class  she  did  not 
place.  I  was  gratelul  to  the  judge  lor 
keeping  her  in  the  lineup,  and  not  sendinu 
her  bac  k  to  the  barn  with  so  many  of  the 
other  hopefuls. 

In  lanuary.  .Aaggie  dropped  a  big 
heifer  calf,  sired  artificially  by  HurKvood 
Sir  Veeman  Hengcrvelt.  It  was  a  long  and 
very  diffic  ult  calving.  ^Vhen  it  (  ame  time- 
to  have  her  bred  again,  we  tried  twice 
without  success  to  breed  her  artificially: 
then  fearing  that  something  might  be 
wrong,  we  had  her  e.xamined.  Dr.  Mc- 
Aullif  said  that  she  had  been  injured  while 
calving  and  that  the  injury  had  walled  off 
and  formed  a  large  growth.  He  was  afraid 
that  she  would  never  get  with  calf  again. 

My  first  thought  was  “I’ll  have  to  sell 
her  for  beef — my  Ag  who  had  earned  her 
place  in  the  herd  for  life.”  Then  I  de- 
( ided  that  I  couldn’t  possibly  sell  her:  I’d 
take  her  up  on  the  hill  and  shoot  her  first! 

After  the  first  shock  of  Aaggie’s  trouble 
wore  ofT,  we  began  to  ask  questions.  Wasn’t 
there  anything  that  could  be  done?  Dr. 
Mc.’Xullif  knew  how  much  we  loved  the 
.\aggie  cow,  so  he  said  he  would  try  every¬ 
thing  he  could  to  break  the  growth.  We 
aerec'd  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  her 
die  as  a  result  of  experimenting  than  to 
sell  her  for  be*“f.  Instruments  didn’t  do 
the  job.  so  Dr.  McAullif  tried  shots.  It 
was  a  long  time  ago  now.  but  I  do  rem«-m- 
ber  that  these  made  .\a<igie  verv-  sick  at 
times — off  feed,  bloating,  scouring.  Hut 
at  last  came  the  day  when  he  found  that 
the  grow  th  was  gone.  Two  years  and  two 
months  from  the  time  she  had  had  “Lucky 
Girl.”  she  dropped  “Miracle,”  a  heifer. 

.Aaggie,  now  11,  was  a  little  slower  on 
her  feet,  but  still  liked  to  go  up  to  the 
pasture  hill  with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  I 
didn’t  see  much  of  her  for  the  next  few 
years,  except  on  brief  visits  home,  but 
Ginnie  wrote  often  about  her  and  I 
knew  that  .Aaggie’s  next  calf  by  .Audric 
Garnation  Posch  was  a  big  strapping  bull 
named  .Aaggie  Hoy:  that  the  next  year  at 
Christmas  time  she  startled  everyone  by 
having  twins:  and  the  spring  that  she  was 
14.  she  wasn’t  eating  muc  h  and  they  didn’t 
think  she  would  last  mu(  h  longer.  I'his 
news  was  not  surprising,  but  we  headed 
for  Pender  A'alley  to  see  if  something 
( ouldn’t  be  done  for  her. 

.She  stood  in  h«-r  old  stall — thin  and 
ragged  looking,  her  left  hind  foot  so  swol¬ 
len  than  she  (ould  hardly  stand  on  it.  We 
started  thinking  then  about  biinging  her 
to  Pender  Kane  .Acres,  as  my  husband, 
I'ommy.  and  1  called  our  farm,  wheie  she 
could  have  the  comfort  of  a  box  stall. 


SCATTERS  - 

CATTLE  DROPPINGS 

WORKS  IN  ALL  FERTILIZERS 


FINISHES  SEED  BEDS 
RENOVATES  OLD  PASTURE  LAND 
AIDS  IN  PARASITE  CONTROL 


GET  THE  FACTS' 

READ  TESTIMONIALS  from  prom¬ 
inent  grassland  farmers.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  request. 

10  FT.  WIDTH  $79.50  at  warehouse. 
Other  sizes  also  available. 


has  a  place  on  your  farm 


IT'S  FUN!  IT'S  USEFUL! 

IT  TAKES  RAPID  FIRE 

seauence  pictures! 


Use  Vitessa  to  keep  stock  records,  crop  growth  charts,  to  take  pictures  of  your  build¬ 
ings  and  land  to  see  how  they  can  be  improved  "on  paper,"  as  well  as  photos  of  your 
loved  ones.  Wonderful  for  "action"  shots,  Vitessa  will  provide  you  with  a  life  long 
hobby  packed  full  of  fun. 

This  compact  35mm  all-metal  camera  with  coupled  rangefinder  and  built-in 
synchronization  takes  amazing  pictures  in  direct  sequence  frames.  Pressing  down 
the  tall  plunger  transports  the  film,  counts  the  exposure  and  winds  the  shutter 
ready  for  action. 

Available  at  your  dealer  or  | - \ 


$15950 


Send  for  Pamphlet  F.Q.V. 

Moil  orders  filled. 
Liberal  trade-in  allowance. 
Convenient  terms  if  desired. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE 

1 10  West  32nd  Street  *  113  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.Y.  *  LOngacre  4-1600 


around  farm  buildings  plus  the  saving  on 
insurance  premiums  makes  steel  struc¬ 
tures  esi>ecially  desirable  to  the  practical 
farmer. 


Agricultural  Extension  ijecticyi.  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
lioom  2815-J,  525  William  I’enn  I’lace,  Pittsburgh  50,  Pa. 

1  am  interesteil  in  steel  buildings  fur  the  following: 

C  machinery  storage  Zj  cattle  shelters 

□  grain  storage  □  dairy  liarns 


□  grain  storage 

□  hay  storage 


□  imullry  houses 


Approximate  size  or  capacity. 
Send  information  to: 


Address . Town . 


County . State 


L.. 


“POSTELMERE  400,"  1498428  — three- 
year-old  junior  herd  sire.  His  sire,  ‘‘Pos- 
telmere  100.”  924837  and  grand  sire 
“Postelmere”  632374  were  also  used  at 
Woodlawn  farm. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces  high-quality 
U'S'S  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Structural  Steel  which  our 
customers  manufacture  into  durable  farm  buildings. 
Your  requests  for  information  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
manufacturers  of  these  buildings,  and  you  will  hear 
directly  from  them. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

FOR  further  information 


Mr.  pierce,  owner  of  the  Wood- 
lawn  herd,  second  oldest  purebred 
Angus  herd  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  much  impressed  by  the  versatility 
of  his  prefabricated  steel  building.  “By 
reason  of  changing  requirements,”  says 
Mr.  Pierce,  “we  are  finding  it  necessary 
to  use  our  steel  building  for  a  number 
of  different  purposes,  and  we  want  to 
express  our  satisfaction  with  the  com¬ 
plete  adaptability  of  this  steel  building 
on  our  farm.” 

Mr.  Pierce  originally  purchased  his 
steel  building  for  storing  Government 
grain,  and  it  withstood  “the  pressure  of 
many  tons  of  corn  stored  in  it  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months.”  Later,  half  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  used  for  storing  baled  hay,  and 
the  other  half  for  farm  machinery.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  now  planning  to  use  this  build¬ 
ing  as  a  sale  pavilion  for  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle  which  he  breeds.  “We  in¬ 
tend  to  put  some  temporary  bleachers 
around  the  sides  of  the  building  and  a 
ring  in  the  center  to  show  the  stock,” 
he  says.  “We  know,  from  past  experi¬ 
ence,  that  it  will  be  more  than  satis¬ 
factory  for  this  use.” 


Mr.  Pierce  was  very  pleased  also  that 
local  inexperienced  help  was  able  to 
erect  his  building  in  just  a  few  weeks’ 
time.  “Many  people  driving  by  come 
in  just  to  look  at  our  new  building,”  he 
concludes,  “and  we  are  only  too  glad 
to  recommend  steel  buildings  to  them.” 

Take  it  from  the  man  who  knows — 
you  get  the  most  for  your  money  when 
you  invest  in  a  factory-made  steel  build¬ 
ing  manufactured  with  long-lasting 
U’S'S  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roofs 
and  side  walls  and  a  U'S'S  Structural 
Steel  framework. 
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Torquer  in  the  World!! 


..the  Amazing 
New  PROTQ 
Torque- 
Limiting 
Wrench  with 
Automatic 
Release! 


noisy 

locaUons,  in  "blind" 
spots,  in  water  or  oil, 
with  gloved  hands! 
Automatit  release 
tells  you  "when", 
without  looking  or 
listening— prevents 
over-  or  under- 
torquing. 


ENCLOSED 
PRECISION 
SPRING 

AUTOMATIC 
TORQUE-LIMITING 
RELEASE-NO  DIALS, 
POINTERS  OR 
SOUND  INDICATORS 


ALL-STEEL,  TROUBLE-FREE 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPACT- STREAMLINED 
-NO  PROJECTING  SCALES 
OR  OTHER  GADGETS 

BUILT-IN  REVERSIBLE  RATCHET 
HEAP  TIGHTENS,  TORQUES, 
LOOSENS-ALSO  WITH 
PLAIN  HEAD 

SIX  MODELS-5-75  B  10-150 
FT.-LB.  CAPACITIES  COVER 
MAJORITY  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


Vastly  superior  to 
old-fashioned  in- 
dicating  types,,  the 
new  PrOTO  tor- 
me-limiting  wrench  quickly  pays 
for  itself  by  doing  work  better  and 
faster!  See  and  buy  it  at  your  near¬ 
est  PROTO  dealer.  Send  for  free 
details  (enclose  10<  for  68-page  cata¬ 
log  of  the  comp/efe  PROTO  line)  to; 

PLDMB  TOOL  COMPANY 


2266  \  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  54 


Eastern  Faetoryx^Jainestown,  N.Y« 
Coaaciian  Faclor^  '-Loadoii,  Ont* 


I  was  sure  she  would  not  survive  another 
,  winter  at  Pender  \’alley.  \\  hen  we  went 
to  get  her,  she  loaded  as  ealnily  as  e\  t  r. 
though  it  took  a  lot  of  hanging  on  to  keep 
her  feet  under  her.  In  years  gone  by  .\g 
and  I  had  ridden  a  good  many  miles  to¬ 
gether  and  I  don’t  think  she  had  forgotten 
any  more  than  I  had. 

.\aggie  was  homesick  the  next  da\  and 
bawled  when  the  cows  \Nere  outdoors,  hut 
I  she  knew  my  \oiee  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
her  beet  pulp  and  hay  and  espeeially  her 
1  brushing  off.  Her  hide  was  dull  and  dustv  | 
'  and  I  despaired  of  ever  seeing  it  sleek  and 
shining  again. 

As  soon  as  I  could,  I  started  to  work  on 
her  feet.  Tommy  got  me  some  flaxseed 
and  I  put  hot  applications  on  her  swollen 
hind  feet.  It  sounds  easy  now  as  I  write  | 
it.  but  doc  toring  .\g  was  nc-ver  an  easy 
job.  By  keeping  at  it,  though,  I  soaked 
some  of  the  soreness  out  of  them,  and  got 
some  of  the  corns  and  callouses  trimmed. 

We  did  not  hold  much  hope  that  she 
was  bred,  but  we  had  the  \et  chec  k  her 
one  day  w  hen  he  was  at  the  farm.  I.o  and 
I  behold,  she  was  with  calf!  .Suddenly  it 
'  became  veiy  important  that  she  live  until 
.\ugust!  But  everything  sc'c-med  to  work 
against  it.  One  morning.  I  discovered  her 
with  her  hc'ad  caught  in  a  scrub  apple 
trc'c*,  carefully  trying  to  ease  out.  I  saw 
that  I  couldn’t  do  anything  to  help  so  I 
!  ran  for  the  saw  and  Tommy.  While  I 
I  steadied  and  soothed  her.  Tommy  sawed 
:  the  tre-e  ofT  just  abene  her  head.  Then  we 
eased  her  up  the  bank. 

.Ancnher  day.  we  took  time  off  to  go 
I  home,  hoping  shc-’d  kc*ep  out  of  misc  hief  ' 
I  until  we  got  back.  When  we  arrived  at 
i  dusk,  there  was  Ag  down  in  the  swamp 
amid  the  cattails.  It  was  a  struggle  to  get 
her  up  on  her  feet,  and  c-ven  more  of  a 
struggle  to  get  her  out  of  the  rough 
swampy  ground  and  onto  sound  c-arth  : 

I  once  more.  She  sc'cuned  to  know  she 
shouldn’t  be-  there-,  and  limped  and  hopped 
along  without  protest. 

Finally  .\ugust  came  and  with  it  the 
suspc-nsc  of  .\aggic-’s  approaching  calving. 
She  stayed  outdoors  night  and  day  and 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  bi  gan  to  be  felt 
around  10:. 30  a.m.,  she  would  start  for 
the  shade  of  her  old  apple  tree.  I  could 
see  her  from  the  front  pore  h  and.  if  I  had 
a  spare  minute.  I’d  go  and  sit  with  her. 

.\aggie  bc-gan  to  spring  cjuite  fast  and 
the-  last  few  nights  1  c  hc-ckc-d  on  her  every 
two  hours,  walking  down  to  where  I  had 
found  her  last.  She  was  ne\er  surprised 
or  startlc-d  to  sc-e  the  flashlight  come  bob¬ 
bing  along  toward  her. 

On  .\ugust  13  she  began  to  act  a  little-  j 
I  une-asy.  She  lay  down  near  her  favorite 
tree  and  even  at  her  dinner  without  ge  t- 
ting  up.  .Xfte  r  awhile-  she  be  gan  to  do  some-  i 
e-laborate  bed-making.  Slu-’d  arrange  the-  ! 
straw  on  both  side-s  of  her  as  far  as  she 
e  ould  re-ae  h.  pushing  and  packing  it  as  she- 
wanted  it.  then  she  lay  down.  Her  e-ye-s 
looked  dull  and  listless,  but  she  held  her  , 
old  head  up  and  actually  see-med  to  enjoy  | 


Here’s  the  most  useful  pump  on  the  farm. 
Operates  on  skid  tanks  or  drums  fur  rapid 
servicing  of  cars,  trucks,  tractors  and  other 
working  equipment,  on  the  job — in  farm¬ 
yard  or  distant  fields.  Handles  any  petro¬ 
leum  liquid.  Pumps  up  to  20  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute.  Continuous  delivery.  High  suction. 
Hose  or  spout  outlets.  See  your  oil  company 
or  your  Tokheim  representative  today! 

General  Products  Divisioo 

TOKHEIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  COMPANY 

DESIGNEZS  AND  BUtLDEKS  Of  SUPUiOR  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1901 

1626  WABASH  AVENUE  FORT  WAYNE  K  INDIANA 

foctory  troecli:  130?  Howard  Stroof,  Soe  Froecnco  3,  Colifoemio 


«ODfi  20 
"“'or 


Jacobsen  oHors  14  sizes  and  models 
of  precision-built  rotary  and  reel-type 
mowers  —  cutting  widths  from 
18  to  62  inches.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  for  attractive  folder. 


JACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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the  pains  that  brought  her  calf  along.  She 
kept  looking  back  at  me  inquiringly  as  if 
to  say,  “Anything  yet?”  About  11  p.  m.  a 
shiny  little  heifer  arrived.  I  didn’t  know 
if  .Ag  would  be  able  to  get  up,  but  before 
1  had  time  to  move  the  calf  in  front  of 
her.  the  old  cow  was  up  licking  the  both 
of  us  in  a  business-like  way.  I  gave  her 
some  warm  beet  pulp  and  warm  water 
then  and  it  wasn’t  long  bt'fore  she  had  the 
royal  youngster  on  her  feet  and  nursing. 

I  stayed  with  them  all  night  for  I  was 
afraid  Ag  might  accidentally  fall  on  the 
calf.  As  things  turned  out,  there  wasn’t 
much  danger,  but  I  thought  both  the  calf 
and  I  would  have  our  hides  licked  off,  for 
that  old  cow  just  couldn’t  leave  her  baby 
alone.  She  was  up  and  down  all  night, 
licking  the  calf  until  it  got  tired  of  it  and 
moved  to  another  corner:  then  she’d  start 
in  on  me. 

Perhaps  this  “child  of  her  old  age”  was 
good  for  .Ag.  She  used  her  lame  leg  more 
and  did  not  seem  to  limp  so  much.  .Al¬ 
though  she  was  getting  thin  from  milking 
about  50  pounds  a  day,  she  seemed  fine, 

Spunkic  was  soon  too  rough  to  leave 
with  .Ag,  but  once  in  a  while  I  let  them 
out  together.  I’m  afraid  that  was  a  mis¬ 
take  because  she  banged  into  .Ag’s  udder. 
It  swelled  veiy  badly  and  brought  on  the 
first  real  case  of  mastitis  .Ag  ever  had.  The 
veterinarian  gave  her  a  shot  of  penicillin 
and  injected  the  c|uarters,  but  still  it 
hit  .Ag  hard  and  she  was  plenty  sick — 
wouldn’t  eat,  scoured,  and  looked  terrible! 
.After  two  days,  though,  her  udder  re¬ 
sponded  to  treatment  and  the  swelling 
went  down.  She  soon  came  back  up  to 
25-30  pounds  milk  per  day  and  stuck 
right  to  it  on  a  limited  grain  ration. 

In  March  .Ag  was  16  years  old.  We 
discussed  the  possibility  of  her  having  an¬ 
other  calf.  I  didn’t  think  that  she  could 
possibly  cany  another  one,  but  Tommy 
thought  we  might  as  well  trv-  to  get  her 
bred.  So  Doctor  gave  her  a  shot  to  bring 
her  in  heat  and  we  bred  her  artificially  to 
Harden  Farm’s  King  Professor. 

By  the  time  we  got  her  situated  in  her 
stall  again  in  the  fall,  I  was  quite  sure  that 
she  would  never  walk  out  the  door  again. 
Just  like  an  old  lady,  she  got  more  and 
more  fussy  about  her  food — the  bt'et- 
pulp  had  to  be  just  so.  no  grain  except 
home  ground  grist,  and  very  little  hay.  I 
don’t  see  how  she  kept  her  old  bones  to¬ 
gether  and  grew  her  calf  at  the  same  time 
on  what  she  ate. 

C-Day  arrived  the  day  after  New  5’ear. 
She  was  calving  a  little  early  and  I  didn’t 
know  whether  her  old  heart  would  stand 
the  strain  or  not.  The  afternoon  passed 
and  .Ag  didn’t  seem  to  be  making  much 
progress.  I  began  to  fear  that  the  calf 
might  be  backwards,  because  Ag  had 
fallen  so  often  lately,  and  sent  for  the 
veterinarian.  The  front  feet  were  just 
b<‘ginning  to  show  when  he  arrived,  so 
he  promptly  took  the  calf.  Ag’s  hip  bones 
creaked  and  snapped  so  that  I  thought 


3  SIZE  CLEANERS 


•  ECONOMY  MODEL  A  . . .  For  smojl 
barns  —  up  to  2.S  i-ows 

•  HEAVY-DUTY  MODEL  B  .  . .  For  misiium 
barns — 25  to  50  cows 

•  SUPER-AOWEII  MODEL  C  .  .  .  For  larttc 
barns — 50  to  100  cows 


Stop  shoveling  manure.  Switch  to  Clay  power  cleaning.  Hold 
your  boys  at  home  —  keep  help  happier.  Make  barn  more 
_ sanitary — less  odor.  Milh  inftpectors  APPROVE 
^  C/flv  cleaners. 


•  ONE  MOTOR  — ONE  DRIVE- 
ONE  CHAIN 

•  NO  STINKING,  EREEZINC  PIT 
OR  HOPPER  TO  CLEAN 


•  CHAIN  RIDES  2"  ABOVE  COR¬ 
ROSIVE  LIQUIDS 

•  CHOICE  OF  B  SPREADER  POSb 
TIONS 


OUTLASTS 


ALL  OTHERS 


'•  HIGH  CARBON  STEEL  FORGINGS  HEAT  TREAHD. 

•  UNK  DESIGN  CANNOT  BEND  AND  CAUSE  CHAIN  TO  ELONGATE. 

•  WEIGHT  B  LBS.  PER  FOOT  WITH  PADDLES. 

•  PADDUS  SPACED  16"— REMOVE  MORE  LIOUIDS—STOP  ROLLBACK 
OF  MANURE  ON  ELEVATOR  — PREVENT  JAMMING  UNDER  COVER 
PLAnS. 

•  Rivns  H"  snEL. 

•  FLAT  CHAIN  LINKS  H,"  THICK  X  IS"  WIDE. 

•  PADDUS  S"  THICK.  HEAVIER  THAN  ANY  OTHER. 

•  PADDU  HAS  WEAR  HEEL  UNDER  CHAIN. 

•  PRICED  ONLY  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER  THAN  ORDINARY  CHAIN. 


Over  the  years  of  barn  cleaner  development, chain 
faults  have  come  to  light: 

1.  Links  Bending — such  as  log  chain,  causing  serious 
elongation.  WE  HAVE  CORRECTED  THIS  BY 
IMPROVED  DESIGN. 

3.  With  other  chains  contact  in  bearing  area  and  joints 
is  so  small,  excessive  wear  and  elongation  results. 
WE  HAVE  CORRECTED  THIS. 

3.  Unavoidable  Corrosion  weakens  chain . WE 

HAVE  CORRECTED  THIS  BY  ADDING  MORE 
METAL  TO  ALLOW  FOR  CORROSION  AND 
STILL  RETAIN  AMPLE  STRENGTH  AFTER 
MANY  YEARS  OF  USE. 

PLAN  A  MORE  EFFICIENT  DAIRY.  SAVE  TIME 
AND  MONEY.  SAVE  YOUR  BACK  by  investing  in 
a  Clay  Power  Cleaner  that  will  outlast,  outpull.  outwear. 
Let  us  prove  this  Clay  superiority.  Write. 


. FREE  BARN  CLEANER  CATALOG 

CHECK  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


□  BARN  VENTILATION 

a  STALLS  AND  STANCHIONS 

□  NEW  COMFORT  STALLS 

□  CROP  DRIER 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
931  Fulton  StrRot  •  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

□  BARN  CLEANER  CATALOG 
I  am  also  intereslad  in: 

□  FARM  WINDOWS 

□  NEW  MILKING  PARLOR  STALLS 

□  STEEL  GATES 


remodeling 


NAME 


TOWN 
STATE . 


SELF 

igODUci^  FEEDERS 


stand 
roughest  treatment 
hogs  can  give  them 


Extra  strong  at  rvt  ry  jx)int  that  a 
rrowdinc  hungry  pig  ran  batter 
them  —  that's  why  sou'll  find 
CXEINA  Master  Hog  Feeders  an 
extra  good  investment.  C'orners  re- 
inforeed  with  angle  iron.  Bottom 
p.in  and  hinged  f»‘ed  doors  of  stout 
lb  gauge  Zinegrip  steel.  Sturdy 
agitators  that  withstand  rough 
nudges  from  searehing  snouts.  De¬ 
sign  prevents  waste  and  fighting; 
jjrotei  ts  feed  against  weather  and 
vermin.  Separate  eompartments  for 
eomentrates,  grains  and  minerals. 
Many  other  features.  8,  12  and  16 
door  sizes;  20,  30  and  40  bu.  rapac¬ 
ities.  Smaller  feeders  also  available. 
Write  for  free  rirrular  and  name  of 
the  nearest  C:E1.IN.\  dealer. 


It  will  poy  you  to  become  ocquointed 
with  the  quality  CELINA  tine  of  Hog 
Feeders,  Automatic  Waterers  (plain  or 
heoted).  Troughs,  Stock  Tanks,  etc. 


The  CELINA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  107  Celina,  Ohio 


wi,k  ZONOLITE' 


INSULATING  CONCRETE 

•  Boost  Form  Profits 

•  Cut  Stock  Losses 

•  Slosh  Feed  Costs 

ZONOLITE  Insulating  Concrete  makes 
warm,  dry  floors — one  inch  insulates  as 
well  as  12  to  16  inches  of  ordinary  con¬ 
crete.  Lightweight,  easy  to  mix.  .Makes 
dairy  barn  floors,  poultry  houses,  hog 
houses  warmer  and  healthier  for  your 
stock.  You  get  more  meat,  milk,  eggs — 
bigger  profits! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet! 


Zonolite  Company.  Oept  rO-Sl  * 

135  S.  LaSalle  Street  * 

Chicago  3.  Illinois  ! 

Please  rush  FREE  Booklet  F-1,  ‘'Farm  Insulation  with  | 

Double  Efficiency.”  I 

Name .  I 

Address .  ■ 

City . Zone _ Siste .  ■ 


AT  lUMIER  A  lUllDING  SUPPLY  DEALERS 


she  was  hurt,  but  Doc  just  laughed  and 
said.  “Old  bones!” 

.\  few  niornings  later  we  bad  no  lu<  k 
in  "cttinti  her  up.  Sb«‘  just  didn't  want  to 
make  the  i  irort.  I.onp  ai;o  I’d  said  that 
if  the  time  came  when  she  t  ould  no  Utncer 
pet  up  and  down.  I’d  have  her  put  to 
sleep.  Hut  saying  it  was  one  tbina:  and 
doing  it  was  another.  I  postpom-d  it  as 
lone  as  I  could,  saying  her  erave  would 
ba\  «-  to  be  dug  first. 

I  went  aiound  sniffing  and  bawling 
like  a  kid.  or  stftod  watt  bing  .\g  as  she 
lay  with  her  bead  turned  towards  the 
warm  afternoon  sunshine,  (hewing  her 
cud  contentedly.  1  bated  to  think  that 
after  tomorrow  I’d  never  see  that  fint' 
bead  again.  She  bad  been  my  partner  and 
pride  for  half  my  lifetimt'  —  the  main 
reason  for  wanting  better  pasture,  good 
hay.  better  herd  management.  \Vbate\er 
I  had  learned  in  college  or  by  reading.  I 
took  home  and  applied  to  her  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  herd. 

The  vet  came  .Saturdav  and  I  went  to 
the  bouse  until  be  bad  sjone.  Later  I  t  ame 
out  with  some  show  blankets  to  i  over  my 
old  cow  and  followed  along  behind  as 
they  took  her  down  to  the  gra\f  beneath 
the  apple  tree.  I  straightened  her  bead 
and  folded  those  weary  legs  under  her. 
Then  as  there  was  nothing  more  that  I 
could  do  for  .\g  ever  again.  I  went  back 
to  the  barn. 

From  the  stanchions  and  boxstalls.  .Xatr- 
gie’s  offspring  looked  out  at  me  and  though 
I’m  fond  of  them,  not  one  t  ould  fill  the 
plate  vacated  by  the  .\aggie  cow.  There 
can  never  be  another  .Ag  for  me-  for  I’ll 
never  be  a  kid  again  starting  out  for  that 
first  fair  in  the  bat  k  of  our  old  car  with 
a  high-spirited  vounu  calf  called  .Aaggie. 

THF  AL’THOK:  After  ifraduatinii  from  Cornell  in  1940 
and  a  short  teachinif  career.  Aifnes  Penderjfast  married  a 
farmer  named  Tomm>  Kane  and  sett'ed  down  on  a  dairy 
farm.  They  have  >0  HnUteins  <»n  DHIA  near  \ddison. 
N.  V.  Mrs.  Kane  keeps  her  hand  in  on  showinil.  takinjf 
a  few  head  to  the  Steuben  C  ounty  hair  each  >ear«  She 
hopes  to  find  time,  some  day.  to  write  a  book. 

JSL 


RI  N  IT  THROl  (.H  TW  ICE 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

anytime  from  fall  till  Christmas,  shtxiting 
for  ( hoice  grades  the  next  July  or  .August. 
Sometimt's  you  yet  a  wild  one  that  you 
feel  like  kntM  king  in  the  head  when  he 
(  limbs  all  oxer  the  shoats. 

Last  fall  Lawson  put  4.a^  six-hundred 
pound  white  late  vcai lings  on  his  usu.il 
ration  of  cround  t obs  and  Purdue  Supple¬ 
ment  .A.  4  he  hogs  lollowins  them,  in 

addition  to  t  orn  from  the  t  rib.  haxt*  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  34  per  cent  t  ommert  iai 
supplement.  He  likes  to  buv  7.5-pound 
shoats.  for  "they  t  an  take  t  are  of  them¬ 
selves  and  il  they’re  ptMtr  or  si«  k.  thev’ve 
shown  it  before  then.  Hut  I  have  put  in 
50-pound  pies  with  5H0-p()und  steers  and 
didn’t  have  mut  h  t  tippling.  .And  I  never 


Have 

PULMORE 


LIQUID  BELT  TREATMENT 

Handy  at 
Silo  Filling  Time 

PREVENT  Costly  Belt 
Slippoge  and  Delays! 


PULMORE  increas¬ 
es  traction  in  belts 
from  tractor  to  silo 
filler,  corn  shredder, 
elevator  or  other 
equipment  200  fo  to 
500!^.  Assures  full 
power.  No  choke-ups  to  slow  up 
work.  Ask  your  dealer  for  PUL¬ 
MORE.  Write  for  free  circular. 

BELTRACTION  COMPANY 

1819  W.  Winona  Street  Chicago  40,  lllinoit 


WATER  any  field 


CAUC  /*n/JBC  Waterany fieldquickly 
VB  »  fc  wlll/f  V  at  low  cost  with  OK 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops— areatly  increase 
yields.  Get  better  grade  products.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  14  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

4791  Sheffield  Ave.  •  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


BKsHELii 

1  to  8  H.P. 

Women  Can  Operate  It. 
Low  operating  cost. 
Built  for  powerful  and 
dependable  service. 
Write  Eshelman  for 
free  catalog. 

'  CAR  SNOW  PLOW 

CLEARS  ROADS  A  ORIVEWATS 


Thi^  sn.m 
plow  fit^ 

_ I  tny  c.'iT.; 

j  e  e  1 
truck.  Afiachetl  in  J  min-  | 
ute*4.  ('!e.ir<  •■now  24"  tlefit 
an<l  full  width  of  c.tr  f.iuiit  | 
weight,  sturdy.  Write 
free  literature 

ESHELMAN,  Dept.  649| 

119  Liqht  9t.  Salta  2.  Md. 
333  N.  Mich  Ave..  Chi.  1.  III. 
7070  H'yw'd  Bvd..  L.  A.  211.  Cal. 


HAMPSHIRE 

SHEEP 


Grand  Champion 
wether  1951  i  1952 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 


Information  and  breeders  list 


AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  2,  MICH. 
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How  much  can 
YOU  save  by 

HABB-fnem 


YOU  know  what  you  pay  now  for  replacement  shares  and 
sharpenings . . .  see  for  yourself  how  much  of  this  cost  you 
can  saNe  by  hard-facing  with  STOODITE.  Successful 
farmers  from  all  o\er  the  country  report  3  to  10  times 
longer  service  life  with  STOODITE ...  save  over  80%  on 
plowshare  costs. 

TUBE  STOODITE  MAKES  ALL  IMPLEMENTS  LAST 
LONGER!  By  adding  this  special  alloy  to  wearing  edges, 
all  implement  life  is  extended  many,  many  times.  Tools 
can  be  hard-faced  again  and  again  as  they  need  it. 

REDUCES  COSTS  3  WAYS!  Tube  Stoodite  reduces  need 
for  spares.  It  cuts  forging  and  sharpening  expense.  It  saves 
time  and  annoying  changes  in  the  field. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  STOODITING!  Anyone  with  ordinary 
torch  welding  eciuipment  can  apply  Tube  Stoodite.  It’s  as 
easy  as  torch  brazing  and  it’s  economical  too.  This  Stoody 
Farm  Hard-Facing  Hand  Book  shows  how.  Let  us  send 
your  copy  today;  simply  mail  the  attached  couponl 


STOODITE  YOUR 
PLOW  DISCS  TOO! 


TUBE  STOODITE  CUTS  WEAR 
ON  ALL  COMMON  IMPLEMENTS 


STOODY  COMPANY 

11975  E.  Slauion  Av*.,  Whittier,  Calif. 

Gentlemen,  Please  send  me  without  cost  a  copy  of  the 
STOODY  FARM  HARD-FACING  HANDBOOK 

I  do  my  own  wolding  with  GAS - ,  ARC - . 

I  use  Crawler  Type  Tractors  YES - ,  NO - 

I  have _ ocres  under  cultivation. 


STOODY  COMPANY 


CITY 


.STAn. 


WEATHER: 

Made-to-order! 


FROM  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
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}  Cattleman  Tells  Hoic 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 
SAVES  $4,000  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 


Lightweight  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  being 
laid  at  Quarry  Hill.  Owner  says  the  rattle  and 
sheep  8**em  to  know  what  to  expect — follow'  the 
system  from  one  tield  to  another. 

I.eft:  Quarry  Hill,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  trans- 
fi>rmed  to  a  fertile,  green  pasture  -after  two  ai>- 
plications  of  water.  Light  and  six-ini'h  .Alcoa 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  was  used  for  the  main 
line  and  the  laterals. 


Quarry  Hill,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia  —  Last  year, 
in  1952,  T.  Kenneth  Ellis  of  nearby  Quarry 
Hill  Farm  saved  $4,000  in  feed  bills  by 
installing  a  portable  irrigation  system. 
Finding  that  his  pasture  lands  were  not 
producing  sufficient  silage  for  his  cattle  — 
even  in  normal  years  -he  turned  first  to 
the  purchase  of  feed  which  he  estimated 
would  cost  him  $4,000  a  year. 

Then  Mr.  Ellis  made  his  decision  to 
irrigate  and  within  a  short  time  had  in¬ 
stalled  a  system  using  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Irrigation  Pipe.  Now,  with  the  summer 
past,  he  tells  of  the  results. 

“It  is  without  a  doubt,”  writes  Mr.  Ellis, 
“the  best  piece  of  equipment  I  have  ever 
bought  for  the  farm.  The  response  of  the 
fields  to  the  applied  water  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  l'o«r  syfttem  has  certainly  helped  my 


farm!”  And  he  closes  by  saying,  “I  cannot 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  it.” 

Cattlemen  and  farmers  everywhere  are 
learning  one  important  fact  about  irriga¬ 
tion.  While  many  farmers  have  prospered 
by  irrigating  during  a  drought,  thousands 
of  others  are  finding  that  crops  harvested 
in  a  year  of  normal  rainfall  are  doubled — 
even  tripled — when  sprinkler  irrigation 
is  installed. 


Whoterer  your  crop, 
W’hererer  your  state. 
To  add  to  your  profit, 
Just  irrigate. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Mail  coupon  below  for 
.\lcoa’s  1953  Pipelines 
to  Profit  Booklet  con¬ 
taining  helpful  facts  on 
planning  an  irrigation 
.system  for  your  farm. 


Alcoa  label 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2137-J  ALCOA  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19,  PA. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _  _ 

Address  (or  RFD  No.)_ _  _  ^ 

City  (or  town)_  _  _  _  State _  _ _  . 


vaccinate  any  of  the  stock.  On  this  point 
I’d  like  to  know  if  I’m  smart  or  lucky.” 

.\bout  .\pril  1st.  so  that  the  cattle  are 
on  corn  before  going  on  pasture.  Lawson 
( hanges  the  (  ob  meal  to  corn-and-col) 
meal.  1  be  hogs  follow  the  cattle  back 
and  fortli  to  the  pasture  or  the  fet'ding 
stables  when  the  fields  of  alfalfa-ladino- 
timothy  are  opened  in  May.  though  the 
hogs  (ontiniK'  on  their  winter  rations, 
riiey  n-ac  h  22.)  pounds  at  6  months. 
Brood  sows  and  their  litters  arc  self-fed 
in  fields. 

.Ml  animals  have  loose  salt  always 
available  and  the  hogs  are  fed  a  mineral 
mix  of  10  lb.  call  ium.  10  lb.  bonemeal. 
.ind  2  lb.  salt.  Cattle  ar<'  fed  a  mineral 
mix  of  1-1-1  and  watered  separately. 

■Solid  .Meat 

H.  F.  Mt’llinger  ot  Springfield.  Ohio,  leeds 
out  200  hogs  to  200  calves  or  yearlings  an¬ 
nually.  on  a  one-to-one  ratio.  The  hogs 
receive  veiy  little  extra  feed  except  a 
little  hand-fed  supplement.  “This  year.” 
he  says.  “I  wish  I’d  had  ten  hogs  to  one 
steer,  considering  the  market.  I  believe 
this  method  makes  a  more  solid  hog.  may¬ 
be  only  because  it  takes  a  little  longer.” 

George  T.  Christopher,  of  nearby  Tipp 
City,  agrees  with  that  opinion.  Chris¬ 
topher’s  farm  is  the  objective  of  frequent 
field  trips  for  G.I.  farm  training  classes 
and  a  place  where  it  is  worthwhile 
to  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.  His  270 
a  (Its  of  corn  land  produce  the  ,'10.000 
buNhels  rei|uired  eat  h  year  to  feed  his 
Ntot  k.  Running  behind  cattle,  his  Hamp- 
shires  gain  2'  4  lbs.  a  day,  and  have  gained 
as  high  as  2^4  lbs.  1  J/j  to  134  IBs.  is 
normal  for  100-200  pound  hogs).  “Push 
them.”  he  says,  "never  let  them  hang,  or 
vou’ll  pay  through  the  nose.”  The  sows 
and  pigs  are  self-fed  on  pasture  the  year 
round,  with  shelter  as  needed,  the  ground 
ration  consisting  of  800  lbs.  shelled  corn, 
fiOO  lbs.  oats.  200  lbs.  bran.  300  lbs.  32 
j)er  tent  pig  supplement.  100  lbs.  commer- 
( ial  v  itamin  and  mineral  (  ontentrate,  and 
10  lbs.  mineralized  salt. 

In  addition,  the  pigs  have  access  to  a 
(  ret  |)  w  here  an  antibiotic  supplement  is 
available  at  all  times.  They  are  put  be¬ 
hind  steers  when  they  reach  8.5  pounds 
and  are  at  the  same  time  on  a  full  feed 
of  36  per  cent  supplement.  2700  lbs.  of 
shelled  corn,  with  1.50  lbs.  of  vitamin  and 
mineral  concentrate,  but  no  antibiotic. 

He  thinks  that  even  stunted  pigs  are 
improved  by  utilizing  tht*  nutrients  in 
steer  manure,  though  since  he  began  feed¬ 
ing  antibiotic-t'nriched  feeds  to  pregnant 
sows  and  their  pigs,  he  hasn’t  had  any 
runts,  which  used  to  be  common  in  his 
herd.  Pigs  are  rarely  lost  through  injui'y 
bv  the  cattle.  Bedding  is  pulverized, 
fitdd-baled  corn  stover. 

'Fhe  feeding  sheds  are  kept  crowded 
to  capacity,  allowing  only  10  or  12  square 
feet  per  steer.  Christopher  provides  two 
hogs  to  three  steers,  and  though  separate 
sleeping  and  self-feeding  quarters  are 


I 


^Ivon  tlu'  hops  just  outside  the  open  lean- 
to  steer  sheds,  the  hops  prefer  to  hed 
down  with  them. 

It  is  George  Christopher’s  experience 
that  grinding  feed  for  his  cattle  gives  better 
( ontrol  of  the  mixing  proportions.  .Suc  k¬ 
ing  ealvc's  are  c  reep  fed  till  weaning  time 
\shen  they  a\erage  450  to  500  pounds,  at 
which  time  they  receive  a  full  iced  ot  6 
parts  eorn-and-cob  mc'al  to  1  part  com¬ 
mercial  supplement.  When  they  reach 
700  lbs.  the  ratio  beeomc's  7  to  1,  at  800, 
8  to  1.  and  9  to  1  at  900  lbs.,  since  their 
])rotein  reciuirements  dec  lease  as  thc-y  ma¬ 
ture*.  The  protein  lessens  in  the  manure 
.IS  well,  but  the  piotein  needs  of  the  ma¬ 
turing  hogs  following  the  steers  derrease 
likewise.  .\t  180  to  200  pounds,  the  hogs 
are  taken  out  of  the  cattle  lot  and  are 
finished  on  a  full  feed  of  corn.  Lighter 
hogs  replac  e  them  behind  the  stc'ers. 

Gains  \*ary 

Since  hogs  reach  market  weights  in  a 
much  shortc'r  time  than  tattle,  it  is  nc'ces- 
sary  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of 
hogs  of  the  right  weight.  Leon  Wengert 
of  Colo.  Iowa,  who  feeds  out  up  to  200 
hogs  behind  cattle,  winters  his  stc-ers  light 
with  few  hogs  behind  them.  Xo  pigs  arc 
farrowed  in  winter.  With  March,  June, 
and  September  farrow  ings  Wengert  is  able 
to  have  hogs  of  the  proper  size  a\ailable 
when  the  c  attle  are  on  hea\y  feed.  Some 
state  expcrimc-ntal  farms  suggest  later 
than  usual  farrowing  since  pigs  born  in 
May  or  June  will  be*  of  eoriret  weight  to 
put  in  with  fall  stc-ers.  though  brood  sows 
may  be  used  be  hind  steers  up  to  four  or 
six  wc'cks  before*  farrow  inu  if  active  and 
not  permitte'd  to  be  come*  too  fat. 

Hoes  will  fatte-n  without  supplement, 
but  !norc*  slowlv.  Trials  at  the  Cniversity 
of  Missouri  undc*r  Prof.  .\.  J.  Dyer  show 
that  with  no  extra  fe*(*ds.  hogs  on  conc  rete 
ste*c*r  lots  eainc*d  .9  lb.  daily,  which  is  60 
pe  r  cent  or  more  of  the*  normal  rate  full- 
fed.  Fc*eders  can  count  on  two  to  four 
wc*eks  longe*r  to  get  a  hog  to  marketable 
we*ight  wht*re  no  additional  feed  is  given. 
If  extra  fc*c*d  inc  luding  .2  or  .3  lbs.  of  sup¬ 
plement  daily  is  provided,  the  fatt(*ning 
proc  e*ss  should  take  no  longer  bc*hind  a 
ste*e*r  than  if  the  hogs  were  fe  d  alone.  Most 
farm(*rs  look  on  the*  method  as  a  salvaging 
ope  ration,  and  time  as  unimportant. 

\Vhen  hogs  are  rc*cjuired  to  maintain 
the*msc*lves  and  fatte*n  on  stc*c*r  droppings 
alone*.  thrc*c*  timc*s  as  much  gain  occurs 
whe*re*  cattle  arc*  fc*d  unground  as  com¬ 
pand  to  ground  f(*e*d.  Missouri  tests  pro- 
duc  ed  the*  following  pounds  of  pork  where 
two-year-old  steers  wc*re  fed  a  bushel  of 
c  orn  in  difre*rent  foinis:  broken  c*ars.  2' 4 
lbs.:  shelled  corn.  ] ’/j  lbs.:  c  rushe  d  ear 
eorn.  1  lb.:  eorn-and-cob  meal  or  ground 
’'he  llc*d  eorn.  a  little  under  a  '/j  Ihs.  of  pork 
trom  c*ac  h  bushc*!  of  eorn  fe  d  the*  cattle. 
Whole  c  orn  in  the*sc*  tt*sts  produc  ed  more 
total  mc*at.  inc  luding  beef  and  pork,  than 
ground  corn,  resulting  from  the  inability 
of  the  pigs  to  salvage  as  muc  h  of  the  un- 
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Ohio  Farmer  Reports: 


NEW  ALCOA  ALUMINUM  ROOF 
“HASN’T  LEAKED  A  DROP!  NOT 
A  NICKEL  FOR  MAINTENANCE” 


Mr.  Hostetler’s  barn  as  it  appears  today  .  .  .  with 
no  sign  of  rust  or  corrosion — no  wind  damage. 


Two  years  ago,  four  men  applied  84  squares  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  in  ju.st  two  days. 


Fredericksburg,  Ohio — In  February  of 
1951,  Ori.s  Hostetler’s  barn  burned  to 
the  ground.  Four  weeks  and  four  days 
later,  a  new  Alcoa  Aluminum-roofed 
barn  stood  in  its  place  and  Hostetler 
remarked,  “Now  I  have  a  fire-resistant 
roof  that  will  shed  sparks  as  well  as 
wind  and  snow.’’ 

Erection  time  for  the  84-square  roof 
was  drastically  reduced  by  using  light¬ 
weight  aluminum.  Four  men  required 
but  two  days  for  the  entire  roofing  job! 

Today,  after  clo.sely  watching  the  roof 
during  two  blistering  summers  and  as 
many  driving  winters.  Oris 
Hostetler  comments,  “That 
roof  hasn’t  leaked  a  drop! 

I’ve  never  had  to  paint 
it.  Maintenance  hasn’t  cost 
a  nickel  and  the  building  is 


as  attractive  as  the  day  we  put  it  up! 
I  notice  my  barn  is  cooler,  too,  on  hot 
days.  That  gleaming  aluminum  keeps 
hot  sunrays  out.” 

What  Does  Mr.  Hostetler  Like  Most 

About  His  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roof? 

Plainly,  he  says,  it’s  the  way  the  barn 
stays  cooler  on  hot  days.  He  stores  feed 
and  houses  cattle  in  the  barn,  and  he 
frankly  states  that  putting  up  hay  and 
straw  was  a  dreaded  job  before  he  put 
up  the  new  barn  with  the  aluminum 
roof!  So,  if  you’d  like  more  information 
on  how  an  Alcoa  Aluminum  Roof  can 
make  farming  more  plea.sant— more 
profitable,  contact  your  local  Alcoa  Roof¬ 
ing  Dealer ...  or  mail  the  coupon,  below. 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 

21  14-J  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Aluminum 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


Please  send  me  (free  of  charge — without  obliga¬ 
tion)  the  1 953  Alcoa  "Farm  Roofing  Manual.” 

Name - 

Address - 

City - Slate - 


Great  Molasses 
Feeds 


for  dairy  cows, 
beef  cattle,  sheep! 


45%  Moiossvs  11% 

4"  valwobi*  viloiitlM  ond 


Authorities  agree  that  molasses  in¬ 
creases  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the 
rumen  of  cattle  and  sheep  This  means 
the  animal  is  better  able  to  turn 
ROUGHAGE  into  profitable  milk, 
beef,  and  mutton! 

Tux-Sweet  Rolls  will  increase  the  ap¬ 
petite.  Your  animals  will  eat  more 
feed,  drink  more  water,  and  they'll  use 
that  feed  and  water  to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  Result;  more  profits  for  you. 

Tux-Sweet  Rolls  are  sp(  ciallv  treated 
to  avoid  stickiness;  they  won’t  set  up, 
and  they  grind  easib.  Just  spread  over 
roughage  or  silage,  or  mix  with  grain 
feeds.  Packed  in  50  lb.  bags  for  your 
convenience. 


TUXfOO 

24%  Protein  35%  Molasses 

valuable  vitamins  and  minerals 


One  of  the  ver\  first  feeds  to  combine 
high  protein  and  high  molasses  con¬ 
tent  in  convenient,  ease  to  handle  non¬ 
sticks'  cube  form. 

Ideal  for  the  feeder  who  wishes  to  se¬ 
cure  the  benefits  of  molasses  in  a  high 
protein  supplement. 

To  gain  the  advantages  of  a  heavy 
molasses  feed  with  the  right  protein 
content  to  meet  sour  requirements,  see 
your  Tuxedo  Dealer  NOW! 


THE  EARLY  &  DANIEL  CO. 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


TUXEDO  FEEDS 


For  Livestock  and  Poultry 


digested  ground  particles  of  corn  as  of  the 
unground.  If  the  price  of  fat  cattle  is  not 
considerably  greater  than  the  price  of 
hogs,  the  expenses  of  grindint;  torn  will 
not  be  justified,  with  hogs  following. 

Hossever.  the  amount  of  pork  resulting 
from  undigested  feed  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  tattle.  Ckilves  up  to  nine  nu)ntlis 
of  age  do  a  fairly  good  job  of  digesting 
whole  shelled  t  orn,  but  from  then  t>n  they 
bet  ome  int  reasingly  ineffii  ient.  with  twt)- 
year-olds  digesting  their  feed  less  thor¬ 
oughly  than  yearlings,  and  yearlings  less 
thoroughly  than  calves.  In  general,  steers 
of  any  age  digest  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  feed  eaten  under  heavv  feeding  condi¬ 
tions  and  as  they  approach  finish. 

It  is  diffit  ult  for  hogs  to  ret  over  undi¬ 
gested  grain  in  any  form  in  muddy  ft'cd- 
lots.  Sinte  Chester  White  of  Xorbornc. 
Missouri,  put  in  cement  lots,  he  has  been 
able  to  follow  eat  h  hundred  steers  on  a 
full  feed  of  shelled  corn  with  2.i  or  more 
shoats  weighing  75  to  100  pounds.  Though 
given  no  additional  feed  at  all.  they  weigh 
approximately  240  lbs.  in  less  than  4 
months  from  the  time  tht'y  are  put  behind 
Steers.  In  40  years  of  feeding  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  he  has  almost  invariably  found 
it  profitable  to  follow  them  with  hogs.  He 
finds  just  as  much  judgment  is  needed  in 
feeding  the  hogs  as  the  cattle.  Scour¬ 
ing  in  the  steers  not  only  sets  them  back, 
but  also  slows  up  pork  gains.  He  believes, 
along  with  many  good  feeders,  that  “pigs 
should  be  kept  slightly  hungry  to  do  a 
good  (  leaning  up  job.”  Farmers  frequent¬ 
ly  prefer  that  any  extra  feed  given  the 
hogs  be  hand  fed  according  to  need  so 
the  droppings  will  be  well  worked-o\-er. 

In  se(  tions  where  barley  or  oats,  neither 
of  which  are  well-masticated  by  cattle,  are 
fed.  the  undigested  kernels  are  not  well 
utilized  by  swine.  On  the  other  hand, 
bee  ause  grains  are  not  easily  seen  in  steer 
manure  doesn’t  mean  they  aren’t  there. 
Hogs,  with  perhaps  less-than-human  eye¬ 
sight.  ha\c  a  keen  sense  of  smell.  Chester 
5Vhite  is  able  to  fatten  one  hog  to  every 
dozen  steers  wintered  on  corn  silage  alone, 
with  little  undigested  grain  appearing  in 
the  manure.  Hogs  after  such  corn-silage 
fed  cattle  will  produce  about  one-half 
pound  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn  in 
the  silage.  Sorghum  silage  usually  ofi'ers 
mon  undig(‘sted  grain  than  ( orn  silage. 
There  are  nutrients  in  the  manure  of 
steers  fed  grass  silage,  too. 

While  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
hogs  would  make  profitable  increase  in 
weight  behind  dairy  animarls,  the  practi( c 
is  usually  * onfined  to  sows  and  pigs  fol¬ 
lowing  daily  cattle  on  pasture,  for  it  is 
questionable  if  state  regulations  would 
permit  hogs  in  a  loafing-barn  setup  for 
milk  breeds.  The  fear  of  damage  to  ud¬ 
ders  discourages  the  prac  tice  among  many 
dairymen  as  hogs  sometimes  nip  cows. 

Sanitation  in  any  case  is  a  must,  for 
with  any  animals,  disease  hazards  increase 
with  crowded  cjuarters.  Biueellosis  and 
tuberculosis  in  hogs  are  ordinarily  of  dif- 


Priced  Lower 
Fits  Better 


ver  ) 

•_J 


KEEPS  YOU  WARMER 


Std.  Model  ShoM 
Side  Ooor  Model 
lightly  Hignt'r 


SyMested  List  Price 

»39^ 

FOB. 

Kan.  City.  Mo. 
Standard  Model* 


.  .  COSTS  YOU  LESS! 

You  may  pay  more  !»iit  fu»  other  tractor  heater  can 
Rise  j’lni  more  warmth  and  protectnm  TImh  Itecaii'^e 
vour  rtiMKnKT  Ile.’iter  cu'*tom  fit  to  tour  make 
tractor  to  eliminate  liaRRinu.  •^a^KinR  and  Kap'v  which 
cau^e  !()«'*  ot  heat 


you'll  Like  COMFORT  Features  Too! 

•  Whir  tiut&  make  windshield  easily  removable 

•  Sidewinfs  are  adjustable  around  driver 

•  Motor  panels  fold  or  remove  entirely  for  heat  control 
S  Only  tractor  heater  that  offers  full  accessory  line  for 

severe  weather  requirements 

Pat.  No*^.  2.4ni.97l 

('nnailian  Pat.  No.  t7  1.25n 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

COMFORT  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

2609  CC  Walnut  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


moiotvitiUa, 

BULK  COOLERS 

include  advanced  design  feotures  which  insure 
superior  cooling  with  compressor  operation  at 
lowest  possible  power  cost.  Also,  Mojonnier  Bulk 
Coolers  ore  of  oil  stainless  steel  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  outer 
shell,  to  insure 
long  life,  easy 
cleaning  and 
good  appear¬ 
ance  over  the 
years.  Mode 
in  1  2  sizes 
from  60  to 
1500  gallons. 

New  Cull^Hn  290 
free  upon  request 
MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO.,  Oepi.  Q-3,  CHICAGO  <4.  ILL. 


MOJONNIER  BULK  MILK  SYSTEM 


RECOMMENDED  for 

FASTltt  FASTiUklZATIOM 
AMD  BiTTtU  FLAVOttl 

Write  for  details  on 

*  PRES-VAC 

MILK  AND  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 

Its  pressurized  heating 
destroys  all  milk-borne 
disease  eerms  faster  (up 
to  2  ftallons  in  24  min¬ 
utes).  Its  vacuum  cooling 
seals  in  all  vitamins  and 
delicious  natural  flavor. 
1  year  guarantee.  For 
FftKE  circular  write 
Dept.  !*-F(). 

ORAND  SNIIT  EinAL 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

Melrose  Aork,  Illinois 


Model  P-3000 
2  gait.  cop.  f.o.b. 
factory  $37.50 


90 


Irn  iit  types  tliaii  tliose  to  wliu  li  cattle  arc 
iii<’''t  sus( cptihle.  hut  it  pays  to  \aii  inatc 
lor  tliseas<‘s  like  erysipelas  or  i  holera. 

Are  hops  wliii  h  tollow  cattle  dist  riini- 
nated  apaiiist  at  the  market?  Nine  out  ol 
ten  })a(  kinp  house  huyers  say  no.  I  hey 
line!  it  iinpossihle  to  rei  opni/e  any  difVer- 
(  lu »'  between  sue  h  hops  and  other  hogs 
it  d  to  the  same  weipht  and  finish. 

.\  suiAcy  of  farmers  and  experiment 
vt.itions  hoils  down  to  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Regardless  of  the  rations  fed  the 
lattle.  following  them  with  hogs  is  a 
Mumd  practice,  without  which  from  2  to 
1.’)  per  cent  of  the  feed  pixen  steers  is 
wasted.  In  profits,  it  represents  an  addi¬ 
tional  .$4.1)0  to  .$10.00  gross  per  steer  fed. 

2.  "Ihrifty  shoats  from  7.’)  to  125  Ihs. 
at  the  start  are  best  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  and  ha\  e  sufhc  ient  growth  to 
begin  the  fattening  process. 

а.  'File  ratio  of  hogs  to  cattle  depends 
on  the  age  of  tlu'  cattle  and  the  amount 
and  form  of  grain  fed.  General  recom- 
mi'iidations.  if  no  supplementary  corn  is 
given  hogs:  one  hog  to  fixe  ealxcs,  or  four 
xc'arlings,  or  three  txvo-year-old  stc'crs.  But 
the  xviser  method  is  to  haxc  droppings 
well  xvorked  oxer  by  the  use  of  more  hogs, 
giving  them  some  additional  feed. 

4.  Most  satisfactory  plan  is  to  take  the 
hogs  out  at  around  160  to  180  lbs.  to  be 
finished  separately  and  to  be  replaced  by 
lighter,  more  actixe  shoats. 

.5.  .\  protected,  xvell-bedded  area  xxith 
self-feeding  of  the  hogs  on  a  protein  t  on- 
eentrate  (or  feeding  txvo-tenths  to  three- 
tenths  pounds  daily)  is  highly  desirable 
to  increase  the  rate  of  gain. 

б.  Injury  and  disease  hazards  are  minor 
with  ( omrnon-sense  management. 

It’s  just  good  economics  to  produce 
poik  if  you  produc  e  bc-c-f.  Dr.  Snapp  puts 
it  this  xvay,  “You  fc'ed  out,  say  60  yc-ar- 
lings,  on  a  full  fc-ed  of  about  18  lbs.  of 
corn  a  day.  Exen  xvith  ground  corn,  five 
pc'reent  or  nine  tenths  of  a  pound  passc-s 
through  undige-sted.  from  eac  h  steer.  Fhat 
totals  just  about  a  bushe  l  ol  corn  that  you 
are  xvasting  daily  unless  you  usc^  hogs. 

“Hoegs  need  4  to  4yj  lbs.  of  feed  |)er 
penmd  of  gain.  4  hat  figures  you  arc'  catt¬ 
ing  off  xxith  the  manure  about  12  or  14 
poimds  of  possible'  pork  that  c  ould  be  pro- 
cluec'd  c'xc  ry  day  and  xxoith  somexxhcrc' 
bc'txveen  $2.50  and  .$4.50.” 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  £ 

IN0I4 
INOIANAPOL 


SERUM  CO. 


INDIANA,  INC 


SELF-PROPELLED  ROTARY 


SNO-THRO 

.  .  DOES  HOURS  OF  WORK  IN  MINUTES 


Throw  (not  blow)  snow  up  to  IS'  away!  No  straining 
over  a  snow  shovel!  Clear  driveways,  footpaths,  side¬ 
walks  without  back-breaking  work!  Self-propelled  with 
2-speed  wheel  drive,  it  cuts  a  16-inch  path  through  light 
or  heavy  snow,  and  slush.  Ideal  for  rural  and  suburban 
homeowners!  All  steel  construction.  Quickly  attached  to 
Yardster  tractor.  See  features  at  right;  attachments 
below  for  all  season  garden,  yard  and  lawn  care.  Priced 
amazingly  low! 


YARDSTER  ROTARY  TILLER.  Mates  Fall  olantlng  easy!  P^e 
pares  level,  aerated  seedcea  without  plowing,  or  nand  spading. 
Tills  12"  w  de,  UP  to  6’’  deep.  Attacned  to  Yardster  tractor  in 


YARDSTER  ROTARY  MOWER.  Cuts  16"  swath  tn-ough  toughest 
grass  or  weeds;  mows  lawns  velvety  ;r"co'n.  I  to  3"  ad'ustable 
cutting  height.  All  steel  hood.  4-bolt  a'tachment  to  Yardster 
tractor. 


For  details  of  tliis  year  'round  work-saver  write: 


ARIENS  COMPANY 


117  Calumet  Street 


Brillion,  Wisconsin 


CHECK  THESE  FEATURES: 

YARDSTER  TRACTOR 

•  Powered  by  the  ‘an-.ous  B-iggs  and 
Stratton  6S  eng  ne. 

•  All  steel,  welded  construction. 

•  Two  10"  cog-type  semi-pneumatic 
tires- 

•  2-speed  wheel  drive:  fingertip  control; 
Vz  to  I'h  M.P.H.  on  throttle- 

•  Adjustable  one-piece  handlebars. 

SNO-THRO  ATTACHMENT 

•  Cuts  16"  path  t^'-ough  light  or  heavy 
snow  and  slush. 

•  Heavy  gauge  sheet  metal  construc- 
r'on. 

•  V-shaped  chopper  blade  on  rotor. 

•  Finge'fp  idling  and  belt  tension 
control. 

•  Defector  chute  adjustable  to  throw 
snow  up  to  15  feet. 

•  4-bolt  attachment  to  t-actor. 


for  Sprinkler  Irrigation 

MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  MARLOWS 
than  any  other 

Engine -Driven  PUMP 


Marlow  P 


Wr  ■ 


Broad  ^;pel*ctionV 
maintHMn^  ,i»i^  efbei 
long  Iif»,  an^  faetUnr 
lias  ora  but  ■  few  of  rea 
ISacine-Driven  SpTfMblf  Pumpa 
Iforlows  ora  versatife  too.  'Thoy' 
springier  irrigatson,  fortiliziqg,  spri 
fire  control,  stock  and  aqiuiHnent  water  sut}|4|i|Mg- 
etable  washing,  drainage,  disposal  of  waste  wimn> 
amd  many  other  farm  chores. 

tor  dependable,  low-cost  operation, 'kisu-Ioxes  are  . 
four  bast  b«y.  For  ooraplata  information  see  yodr 
Marlow,  dealer  or  write  for  “Marlow  Sprinkler  Irri- 
ation  Pun[lps”|bultotin  SI-53. 

Marlow  builds  a  eomplsta  rang#  oi  sprlnklar  ^ 
irrigation  pxunps  in  sisos  irom  IVz"  to  6"  with  ^ 
capocitias  from  SO  to  2200  GPM  and  pratturos  £ 
irom  30  to  200  PSI.  Availablo  oithor  gosolino.  ^ 
LPG,  or  diotol  ongin#  drivon,  baso  or  whool  *- 
mountod.  Also  arrangod  ior  bolt  or  olsctric 
motor  drivo. 


MARLOW  PUMPS 


INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Branch  Plant  De  Queen,  Arkansas 
Other  factories  in  France  and  Englond  Distributors  ond  Dealers  everywhere 
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Join  »h»  ronki  ol  _$ucc«i$lul  lt»»der$  Using - 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL  ' 


0 »  .  f&f  tuff  pr»flnowo»j^_fo;__b»ffRf_j^oun^ 
follow  tho  iood  of  tvccoitful  broodon  in  oM 
parti  of  tho  country  — food  Broodor>ADE  Oil 
boforo  mating.  Thi|  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  gorm  oil  ond  *  0  ’  octivotod  onlmol 
itorol  tuccoiifully  combots  nutntionoi  itor* 

fut  Broodor-ADE  Oil  in  tood  of  horioi.  cot* 
tio,  iwino,  dogi,  poultry  ond  fur-boorort. 
Doiogo  vorioi  occording  to  lizo  of  onimol  — 
follow  fimplo  diroctiont  in  BuHotin  23  lont 
in  ooch  pockago-  Ordort  thippod  lomo  day 
rocoivod.  Sond  chock  or  money  ordor  for 
$1.80.  Money  bock  if  not  Mtiifiod.  Brood* 
ori  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yoor  ofter  year. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHlTlfy,  INDIANA 


Doporfm^nt  A*3,  *Trodo  Mark 


F.VRM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
he  has  chapters  on  the  control  of  preda¬ 
tory  animals  and  the  elimination  of  poi¬ 
sonous  weeds.  Ranchers  should  find  his 
color  plates  on  poisonous  weeds  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  in  identifying  them. 

A  Popular  Guide  to  Government 
Publications,  by  IT.  Philip  Lcidy,  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  \e:c  York,  $3.00. 

With  ever)-  branch  of  the  gosernment 
issuing  occasional  bulletins  or  manuals 
on  such  widely  var\ing  subjects  as  How 


to  Speak  Tagalog  (War  Department), 
the  Care  of  Turtles  and  Small  .Mliujators 
(Fish  and  Wildlife  SeiA'ice)  or  Constipa¬ 
tion  (Public  Health  Service),  it  isn’t  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  government  has  become 
one  of  our  largest  publishers. 

\V.  Philip  Lcidy  has  not  catalogued  all 
publications  put  out  by  the  government, 
but  he  has  listed  some  2.500  titles  whir  h 
were  written  for  the  layman.  Farm  sub¬ 
jects  arc  particularly  well  covered  with 
individual  sections  listing  government 
publications  on  every  major  agrirultural 
subjer  t  from  beckr'cping  to  vcgr'tables. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 

SOIL  .\ND  CROPS  LI\  KSTOCK 


Range  Management — by  A.  II ’.  Sampson  . . . . $7.50 

How  to  improve  the  range  and  the  livestock  that  graze  it. 

The  Pasture  Book — b\  If’.  R.  Thompson  $3.50 

Revised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed  book. 

C.otton — b\  Floyd  Barnhart  $3.75 

All  aspects  of  cotton  farming,  written  for  the  farmer. 

\  egetable  (irow  ing — by  f.  S.  Shoemak^tt  $6.00 

For  truck  farmine:  or  garden  information  this  book  is  hard  to  beat. 

(>rasses  and  (irassland  Farming— />y  Fh  IL.  Staten  $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass  farming. 

Prineiples  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  &■  Leonard  $6.50 

A  new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

I  orages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &  Metcalfe  .  $6.75 

.T_’  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 

C  olorstrip  Plant  Testkit  $4.00 


A  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


Cloinplete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Sr)ils  and  Fertilizers— Firman  F.  Bear  $4.50 

.\ii  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

I’sing  and  Managing  Soils — by  .  /.  F.  Gustafson  $3.40 

Ft  rtility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — ./  Symposium  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  .  $5.50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

Ciomplete  Herb  Cirower's  Kit — by  Rosella  Mathieu  $3.50 

Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and  samples. 


I  HE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c  o  “The  Farm  Ouarterly"  R 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediatelv. 


(Title  of  book 

(  Price) 

Title  of  book 

( Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  S2.00  □  2  Years  .S3.50  H 

3  Years  $5.00 

N'ame 

R.R.  or  Street 

Citv  State 

Your  order  will  bo  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3*^  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Restraint  of  .Animals— /ly  /.  R.  Leahy  S-  P.  Barrow  $3.75 

Line  drawings  and  text  tell  how  to  hold  animals  for  treatment. 

Breeding  Better  Livestock — by  Rice,  Andrews  &  \\  arewicl{  $7.00 
Practical  genetics  for  the  livestock  breeder. 

The  Hog  .Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Ouarterly  .S5.(M) 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

.A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen — by  /.  If’.  Bailey  .$5.00 
For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach  the  veterinarian. 

Pork  Production — by  If’.  If.  Smith  $5.50 

.\  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hog  farmer. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  II’.  R.  Thompson  et  al  $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book.  It’s  a  good  one. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed. ) — by  F.  B.  Morrison  $7.(K) 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultr\-  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed. ) — by  IF.  E.  Petersen  $6.00 

.A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  $6.50 

.A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  .Management — by  M.  .1.  full . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


FARM  M  ANAGEMENT 


Tornadoes — by  Snowden  D.  Flora  . $3.50 

.All  about  the  twisters  and  how  to  avoid  being  killed  by  them. 

(iuide  to  Government  Publications — by  If.  P.  luidy  $3.(K) 

.A  much  needed  listing  of  agricultural  and  other  bulletins. 

Soil  Develooment  by  E.  If.  Faulkner  $3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Farm  Records  and  .Accounts — by  f.  .V.  Efferson  . .  $3.75 

A  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

.A  Practical  (iuide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  facobs  .  .  $3.0t) 

.A  book  to  give  vou  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

Modern  Farm  Management — by  Andrew  Boss  &■  G. .  /.  Pond  $(i.00 

The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Farmer’s  Tax  Handbook — by  /.  K.  Lasser  . ..  $4.9.5 

The  latest  edition  to  help  you  with  your  farm  tax  report. 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  john  M.  White  $4.9.5 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  M.  M.  fones  $4.50 

.An  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  book  for  the  shop. 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food  Freezer — by  Marie  Essipoff  $3.00 

The  author  of  Freezer  Heresies  gives  her  short  cuts  to  good  freezing. 
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GRADE  AA  E(.(iS 

{(Continued  from  page  65) 

tlic  two  (.noiiiifs  of  fgs;  quality.  \Vh(  n  thr 
t  gg  is  first  laid  there  is  no  air  eell  in  the 
hig  end  of  it.  but  as  it  loses  moisture 
through  the  porous  shell,  the  air  eell  forms 
and  grows  larger.  Heat  also  breaks  down 
the  firm  white  of  an  egg  that  makes  a 
fried  egg  stand  u]j  and  wink  at  you  when 
it  is  fresh — an  egg  that  hasn’t  been  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  heat  spreads  thinly  over 
the  whole  frying  pan. 

Eggs  are  gathered  in  wire  baskets,  since 
it  has  been  found  that  the  air  flowing 
through  them  will  i  ool  them  three  or  four 
times  as  fast  as  eggs  gathered  in  a  solid 
pail.  Straw  or  feathers  in  the  basket  will 
also  hinder  cooling.  They  are  stored  in 
the  basement  on  shelves  eiK  losed  in  wet 
burlap  where  they  cool  until  the  next 
morning — easing  eggs  directly  from  the 
lu'st  eoin  erts  the  egg  c  rate  into  something 
like  the  old  fireless  cooker  where  W 
grade  eggs  will  qui(  kly  drop  to  C  grade. 

Gool  storage  is  ac  hieved  by  rigging  a 
set  of  shelves  with  a  water  pan,  the  same 
size  as  the  shelves,  on  top.  Hanging  from 
this  pan  are  curtains  of  burlap  sac  king. 
^Vhen  the  pan  is  filled  with  water,  wic  k 
ac  tion  and  gravity  keep  the  sacking  wet 
and  evaporation  keeps  the  eggs  moist. 

The  first  job  in  the  morning  is  the  can¬ 
dling,  grading  and  pac  king  of  eggs.  The 
coolc-d  eggs  are  spun  bc-fore  a  candling 
light  and  allowed  to  roll  into  a  wc-ighing 
mac  hine  which  distributes  them  into  col- 
lec  ting  trays  ac  c  ording  to  wc-ight.  Blood 
spc-c  kc'd  c-ggs  are  set  aside  for  hog  feed 
and  slightly  erac  ked  eggs  put  into  a  gra- 
nite-warc'  pan  for  house-hold  use.  Dirtv 
c-ggs  arc-  put  back  into  a  wire  basket  for 
c  Ic-aning. 

Grading  and  packing  is  a  two-man 
job  whic  h  normally  takes  about  two  hours 
in  the  morning,  but  may  stretch  to  three 
whe-n  the  hens  reach  their  peak  of  o\er 
8.000  c-ggs  a  day.  Once  the  eggs  are 
paekc'd.  thc-v  are  storc-d  in  a  basc-ment 


IMPROVE 


FEED  EFFICIENCY 


AND  GROWTH  RATE 


OF  YOUR 


STOCK 


ADD 
DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA 

TO  TOUR  MIXED  FEED 
AND  GRASS  SlUGE 


PURDUE  SCIENTISTS,  after  three  years  of 
research,  have  shown  that  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
contains  factors  which  significantly  improve  the  feed 
efficiency  and  growth  rate  of  cattle.  Test  feeding  experiments 
on  steer  calves  proved  that  supplements  containing  dehydrated 
alfalfa  top  all  others  for  daily  gain,  with  lower  cost  per  pound  of 
gain.  Adding  a  supplement  containing  dehydrated  alfalfa  to  grass 
silage  improved  the  over-all  feed  efficiency  about  200 9c 
by  reducing  the  silage  required  per  pound  of  gain  from 
102  to  31  lbs.,  and  balanced  the  nutritional  deficiencies 
in  the  grass  silage  without  feeding  excessive 
amounts  of  protein.  Cost  per  pound  of  gain 
was  reduced  from  50c  to  20c. 

The  complete  story  of  the  Purdue 
experiments  is  contained  in  Bulletin 
ARD-53401.  Send  for  it  today. 


FERTILIZER!*  SEED 

ADCASTER 


- 

SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


SIZES  3.14  FT. 


sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
-To-YouPlan.  Saves  over  JIOO.  per 
mach  me.  Famous  quality,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator  .  Instant  shut-ofl  .Precision  flow  control 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding.  Eiact 
spreading  SO  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sires 
3  to  M  It.  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states.  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
fully  preserve  nutrition  values  of  forage  crops 

Forage  crops  "flash  dried”  with  an  Ardrier  Dehydrator  are  your 
best  bet  for  wintering  your  stock  at  low  cost  with  all  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  summer-green  pasturage.  Nature’s  own  proteins,  carotene 
and  minerals  are  fully  preserved  to  help  you  produdfe  top  grade 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  milk  and  eggs  u/VA  an  inexpensive,  nutrition-rich 
feed  you  can  process  yourself  for  higher  profit. 

Farmers  report  that  their  Ardrier  E>ehydrators  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  short  time.  Send  for  literature  showing  how  you  can  save  on 
your  feeding  costs. 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 

ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY,  DEPT.  4883  ARD-8 

are  manufactured  for 

G«ntUm«n:  PIdog*  sand  m*  Ardriar  Dahydroter 

ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 

Bullatin  No.  ARD-S1405 

by 

Noma . 

theHEILco. 

'  City . 

Slofa . 

SWEOCSBORO  46E.  N.  J. 
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They  Work 
Like  Magic! 


BLUE 
RIBBON 

OTJUiIsion 

IN  THE  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 

This  energized  feed  supplement,  with  it>  condensed 
hutteiiiiilk  hase.  h  a  pro\en  money-maker  lor 
poultry  laisery.  It  givey  chicks  and  poulu  the  milk 
vitamins,  the  extra  minerals,  the  extra  protein.s 
needed  for  resistance  to  disease,  and  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  Excellent  also  for  layers  and  broilers. 

BLUE  RIBBON  Condensed  Whey 

IN  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 

Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other  ittiportant  nutri¬ 
ents,  Blue  KIblion  Ciondensed  Whey  helps  poultry 
and  turkeys  get  more  value  out  of  the  mash  and 
grain  they  eat.  It  whets  the  hiid-'  appetites,  con¬ 
ditions  their  digestive  systems  tor  last  gtowth  and 
maximum  production. 

•  Ask  for  Blue  Ribbon  at  Ivadini;  dealers 

THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livingston  St.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 

Plants  throughout  the  Central  fl’est  States 


room  whith  is  equipped  witli  an  elet  liit 
humidifier.  The  natural  eoolness  of  the 
below-ground  room  and  the  high  hu¬ 
midity  ereated  by  the  humidifier — a  de\  it c 
whieh  blows  a  fine  fog-like  mist  into  the 
air — ktep  the  eggs  in  top  condition  until 
they  are  eolleeted  twice  a  week. 

.\  dirty  egg  has  no  sales  appeal  and  a 
dirty  egg  or  an  egg  that  has  been  washed 
will  not  keep  as  well  as  a  clean  egg.  The 
porous  shell  jjermits  bat  teria  from  the  dirt 
and  the  wash  water  to  enter  into  the  egg 
and  cause  it  to  spoil.  There  are  a  few 
trit  ks  in  washing  eggs.  how  t  \  er,  w  hit  h 
will  help  prevent  this.  Using  water  which 
is  warmer  than  the  egg  causes  the  t  ontents 
of  the  egg  to  expand:  this  will  tend  to 
force  the  bacteria  out  of  the  pores  of  the 
egg  shell  into  the  water.  A  detergent  w  ith 
a  sanitizing  agent  in  it  will  also  helj)  pre¬ 
vent  bacterial  contamination  of  the  eggs. 
Eggs  whieh  arc  dried  immediately  after 
washing  and  before  they  arc  cooled  will 
stay  fresh  longer  than  those  which  arc 
cooled  with  wet  shells. 

.•\t  Smith’s  farm,  the  dirty  eggs  are 
washed  automatically.  A  wire  basket  ol 
dirty  eggs  is  lowered  into  the  tank  of 
warm  cleaning  water — the  water  is  120 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  contains  a  table¬ 
spoon  full  of  detergent-germieide  to  the 
gallon.  A  flip  of  a  switch  starts  air  bub¬ 
bling  vigorously  through  the  cleaning  fluid 
and  swirling  the  sudsy  liquid  around  the 
eggs.  Three  minutes  of  this  and  the  eggs 
are  lifted  out.  rinsed  off  with  a  spray  of 
clean  water,  and  wiped  diy  as  they  are 
transferred  to  a  clean.  dr\'  basket.  Most 
of  the  eggs  come  out  clean,  but  some  have 
to  be  cleaned  with  a  brush,  and  stained 
eggs  are  buffed  with  a  little  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser. 

“They  tell  me  that  in  California  they 
usi‘  ultra-violet  lights  to  detect  washv-d 
eggs  and  that  they  discount  them  two 
cents  a  dozen,”  Smith  said,  “but  our  asso¬ 
ciation  hasn’t  started  to  dock  us  for 
washed  eggs  so  long  as  the  washing  hasn’t 
lowered  the  grade  of  the  egg.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I’xe  heard  of  farmers  who  follow 
the  practice  of  washing  e\'eiy  egg  on  the 
farm  rather  than  bother  with  separating 
the  dirties  from  the  clean  eggs.  I  don’t 
think  I’d  do  this  myself,  but  I  don’t  think 
it  would  do  much  harm  if  the  eggs  were 
sold  for  immediate  consumption.” 

At  the  Poultiy  Producers’  .Association  in 
Wrsailles,  Ohio,  where  Smith  sells  his 
eggs.  Ernest  Hemmelgarn,  the  State-Fed¬ 
eral  Inspector,  will  tell  you.  “Omer  Smith 
is  the  exceptional  poultryman  who  is 
getting  a  lot  of  his  eggs  into  the  double  A 
grade.  Most  farmers  just  don’t  seem 
to  realize  what  heat  and  poor  handling 
will  do  to  eggs.  They  wouldn’t  dream  of 
leaving  a  pail  of  milk  out  in  the  sun  for  a 
few  hours,  yet  that’s  where  the  eggs  get 
left  a  good  piece  of  the  time  and  they 
are  almost  as  perishable  as  milk.” 

Hemmelgarn,  who  cheeks  on  the  work 
of  a  score  of  egg  candlers,  walks  through 
the  dimly  lit  room  and  gi\es  his  guess 


ROLL.AWAY  NESTS 

Enable  one  poultryman  on  2000-hen 
farm  to  save  two  hours  daily,  be¬ 
cause  eggs  can  be  collected  once 
daily  without  breakage  or  dirtying. 
G  Mite-proof  hemp  linings  dupli¬ 
cate  comfort  of  natural  nests. 

•  Well  ventilated,  easily  cleaned. 

G  Removable  dropping  pans. 

G  Full  bacin,  rounded  edges. 

Units  of  6.  8  or  10  nests 
Can  be  erected  in  ten  minutes 
Write  for  folder  and  prices 
If  your  Dealer  does  not  carry  Egjiit, 
send  us  his  name. 


P.  -V.  RADOCT  c'C  SON.S 

Dapt.  F,  ROS8FORD,  OHIO 


Installed  as  original  equipment  and  rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  approved  accessory,  the 
Hobbs  Engine  Hour  Meter  is  a  true  timing 
instrument  that  records  HOURS  and  Min¬ 
utes  of  tractor  operation  .  .  ,  tells  you 
exactly  when  to  service  your  powered 
equipment.  Operates  off  battery. 

Timed  maintenance  helps  you  prevent 
breakdowns  .  .  .  prolongs  equipment  life 
.  .  .  prevents  needless  repairs.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  dealer  or  write  — 


unTfuificc  siai  products  co. 

o«p«  33. K  •  Brarfford,  llltnoii 


Cuts  production  costs.  Increases 
return  on  equipment  investment. 


.  '  lath  Component  a 

Nocetiity  on  Every  form 
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;tiKUit  lanii  piai  tii  <  s  Ix  liincl  the  (  "Hs. 

1  ti()kii'.!»  ovrr  the  slioulcliM  of  a  caiulit  i, 
li.-  jioints  out  how  the  liitht  is  Irctklcd 
tliiounh  thf  shell  of  an  emt.  “Here  is  an 
( that  has  third  out  to  the  point  where 
the  meinhiane  is  shiinkint?  away  lioin  the 
vhell.  That  eiji>;  will  made  a  low  If  or  C.” 
lie  watthed  a  few  inoie  of  the  same  kind 
eo  In  and  said.  “My  j'uess  is  that  this 
I. inner  lets  ins  i  hit  kens  out  thninit  the 
li.iy  notii  e  how  loosely  the  yolk  s|jins  and 
how  distini  t  its  outline  is;  that  means  a 
wateiy  white-  anti  that  he  keejn  the  etjgs 
in  the  ifllar,  hut  that  it  is  a  thy  eellar. 
^’t)U  t  an  sin<‘  tell  these  oltl  (ieiman  t  t  l- 
l.iis  with  their  tiamp  hiiek  llotus  hy  the 
(juality  etitt  that  eomes  Imm  them.  Ihis 
man  |jiohal)ly  has  a  y  ‘  t  llar  and 

his  etjtjs  sulfer  foi  it.” 

He  walked  alonsj  the  line  ol  eandlers. 
“l.tMik  at  these  runs.  Most  ol  them  have 
heen  pat  ked  hi<>  entl  tiown:  see  htiw  tilT- 
( filter  the  yolk  is.  If  they'tl  heen  pat  ked 
riitht  with  the  little  entl  down,  they  would 
have  brt)U|U^ht  thn-e  t  i  nts  a  do/en  more.” 

He  looked  at  the  tay  on  the  t  ase  ol  etjtfs 
the  next  eandler  was  hantllinu.  “Here’s  a 
produtf  1  from  o\fr  in  Kit  hmtind.  In- 
iliana.  One  work  he’ll  ha\f  a  hinh  B 
•Jirade  on  his  eites  and  the  next  week  it 
mitjht  he  a  low  .\.  It  all  tiepends  on  the 
wfather.  I  know  ftu  a  fat  t  that  it  wtiuld 
pav  him  well  to  fix  up  an  eyi;  room  and 
jump  his  made  to  the  .\  and  .\.\  t  lasses.” 

.\fter  watt  hinij  a  t  andler  sjiade  out 
several  dti/en  etHis  anti  then  tome  on  a 
Hat  of  B  and  C.  tirade  emts.  Hemmelfi;arn 
remarked.  "It  is  easy  tti  tell  what  hap- 
pened  thi're.  If  there  are  just  a  few  of  the 
low  tirade  eetis  it  means  that  they  found 
a  nest  that  the  hens  had  made  on  the 
IltHir.  If  there  are  a  lot  of  them,  it  means 
that  .Mtim  wasn’t  home  and  johnny  left 
the  basket  of  etitis  out  on  the  bat  k  port  h 
instead  of  puttinti  them  in  the  basement.” 

.\t  the  end  of  the  room  on  a  desk  lay  a 
sheal  ol  i  hei  ks  that  were  bein<i  mailed 
out.  ‘■Then‘’s  the  pav-oll.”  I  Ieinmel<iarn 
said,  pointins;  to  the  settlement  report  at¬ 
tached  to  eat  h  1  het  k.  “  I  he  lai<it‘  double 
.\  whites  are  selliim  h't  >'>  cents  today  and 
the  grade  C.  whites  are  selling  for  44  cents. 
It  takes  just  as  mut  h  leed  tt)  urodut  t-  the 
one  as  it  does  the  other,  but  the  man  who 
is  taking  care  ol  his  eggs  is  making  .S!f.30 
a  tase  more  than  the  t  aieless  fellow.” 


H().MK-M.\I)i:  BRl  .\I) 

{Continued  from  <>3) 

lot)  degrees  lor  10  minutes  to  iDinpensatc 
lor  the  tt)ld  dough.  I  hen  it'dute  the 
tem|)erattire  to  !f.*)0  degrees  and  tontinue 
baking  lor  a.a  minutes  moie.  With  fewer 
lt)a\fs  the  compt'iisation  is  less,  of  tt»ursc. 
.\nd  ifinember.  if  vou’if  tempted  to  open 
the  o\fn  to  peek  at  the  loa\fs.  \t)u  diop 
the  temperature  about  100  degrees  each 
time  you  do  it. 

When  the  bivad  is  done,  it  shiinks  away 
Irom  the  sides  ol  the  pan  and  sounds 
hollow  when  tapped  with  the  linger.  .\s 
soon  as  the  loa\fs  tome  out  of  the  oven, 


we  immediately  dump  them  out  of  the 
pans  on  their  tops  to  redute  the  excess 
moisture.  In  abttut  la  minutes  wt-  turn 
them  right  side  up  on  a  perforated  rat  k. 
4  he  extra  screens  for  our  seed  t  leaner 
make  fine  rat  ks.  Regular  bread  rat  ks  are 
available,  of  tourse,  from  bakery  supply 


houses  and  larger  hardware  stores. 

\'ariations  on  this  b.isit  loaf  are  as 
many  as  kinds  of  Hour  available.  The 
print  ipal  thing  to  remember  in  working 
with  other  flours  is  that  they  do  not  have 
as  nint  h  gluten  as  wheat  and.  therefore, 
make  a  denser  bread.  On  this  act  ount  wt* 


•  The  Row-Crop  Attachment  shown  on 
the  Gehl  above,  has  auger-type  gatherers, 
exclusive  with  Gehl.  This  minimizes  field 
trouble,  does  not  knock  off  as  many  ears. 


Some  gentlemen 
prefer  blonds, 
others  brunettes. 
Chain-type  gather¬ 
ers  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  farmers,  but  only  Gehl 
gives  you  your  choice.  The  new  Gehl 
chain-type  is  different  than  most  chain 
types  . . .  has  no  bevel  gears,  and  heavy 
62  detachable  steel  chain  is  used  . . .  less 
chance  for  breakdowns.  See  your  Gehl 
dealer  .  .  .  compare  the  Gehl  auger-type 
and  Gehl  chain-type  with  other  makes. 
Only  Gehl  gives  you  your  choice. 


QUICK  CHANGE-OVER 
ATTACHMENTS 

for  3-Way  Harvesting 

•  Gehl  Hay  Pickup. 


Chain-Type 

Gatherers 


Also  Available 


ONLY  ONE  MAN  DOES  THE  JOB  .  .  . 

G«hl  Row-Crop  Attochment  shown  here  in  com, 
has  farrtous  Gehl  patented  auger^type  gatherers. 


GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTER 

More  Gehl  Choppers  have  been  sold  than  those 
of  any  other  independent  manufacturer  .  .  . 


•  Corn  and  Row-Crop  Attachment. 

^  Gehl  Mower-Bar  for  short  and  tall 
grass  silage  crops  sown  broadcast. 


often  imitated,  never  equalled.  Gehl  is  famous 
for  that  highly-imporlani,  clean,  fast,  uniform 
culling  which  makes  better  feed,  silage  that 
packs  better  and  keeps  well.  Many  other  fea¬ 
tures,  exclusive  with  Gehl,  result  in  extra 
rugged  dependability  and  trouble-free  operation 
year  after  year. 


0  Your  choice  of  own  motor  or 
power  take-off  from  tractor. 

•  Powerful  tilt-up  blower  for  either 
silage  or  grain,  with  power  take¬ 
off  to  operate  self-unloading 
wagon. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  NEW  FREE  BOOK 

- 1 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MJ-598,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

FREE  Send  booklet,  "Streamlined  Methods  of  Harvesting  Hoy 
and  Malting  Grass  Silage  [4 ,  Catalog  of  Gehl  Forage  Harvesters 
and  Forage  Blowers  f~] ,  FREE  PLANS  for  building  self-unloading 
wagon  box,  using  Gehl  Metal  Ports  Kit  ^ . 


Name . 


Street  or  R.F.D. 
Town . . 


•  • .  0  good  name 
to  go  "BUY  ' 


State 


Acres  farmed 


q 


L 


fiCmOlNG  TO 


CORA 


"PC  GLASS  BLOCKS 

are  so  easy  and  inexpensive 
to  take  care  of,  that  we’re 
going  to  have  them  in 
our  milkhouse,  too!” 


jARGE  panels  of  PC  Glass  Blocks  in 
barns,  stables,  milkhouses  and 
Other  farm  buildings  reduce  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  make  cleaning  easier  and 
add  to  the  building's  modern  good 
looks.  When  transparent  V'ue  Block  is 

used,  as  in  illustration  above,  it  permits  general  vision  beyond 
glass  block  panel.  Because  each  block  has  its  own  sealed-in 
dead-air  insulating  space,  the  building  stays  warmer  in  cold 
weather,  cooler  in  hot  weather. 


Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation 

PITTSBURGH  22,  PA. 


Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation 
Dept.  AV-93,  One  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh  22,  Po. 

Pleose  send  me  your  FREE  booklet,  "Outstond- 
ing  Form  Buildings  Utilize  PC  Gloss  Blocks." 

Nome . 

Address  or  R.F.D.  No . 

Town . County . Stote .  . 
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like  to  make  half-and-half  loaves,  or  two-thirds  whole-wheat 
flour  and  one-third  lye,  or  barley,  or  corn,  or  riee  flour.  Ont 
variety  we  like  \eiy  inueh  is  a  Colonial  loaf — one-third  whole¬ 
wheat.  one-third  whole-rye.  and  one-third  whole-eorn  flour. 
often  add  raisins  to  our  whole-wheat  bread,  plus  a  sprinkling  of 
cinnamon  on  top.  for  additional  variety. 

When  makins:  rye-ind-wheat  bread  we  throw  in  carawav 
seeds  and  replace  the  honey  in  the  recipe  with  unsulphured 
molasses.  That  bread,  spread  with  home-made  butter  and  topped 
with  a  slab  of  imported  Holland  Edam  or  Swiss  cheese,  will 
stand  by  you  while  you  build  a  dike  or  climb  a  mountain.  This 
bread  is  called  ‘‘maslin”  in  Europe  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  pumpernickle.  whic  h  is  darkened  with  caramel. 

.\  100  per  cent  whole-rye  bread  can  be  like  a  brick,  just  as 
hea\y  and  hard,  unless  you  know  the  art  of  makinsj  a  “Sauer,” 
which  is  a  complicated  method  better  left  to  experts.  The  rye 
bread  of  c  ommerce  is  not  rye  bread  at  all.  but  90  per  cent  white 
wheat  flour  and  10  per  cent  white  rye  flour  with  the  germ  and 
bran  rcmo\ed.  It  is  called  “rye”  solely  out  of  courtesy  and  b\ 
gCfvernmcnt  conse  nt. 


Old-Fashioned  Sponge  Method 

.•\nother  basic  way  for  making  bre'ad  is  by  the  old-fashioned 
sponge,  or  starte-r.  method  in  whic  h  you  saw  back  a  portion  of 
each  batch  of  brc'ad  to  start  the  next.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Turner,  who 
lives  on  a  600-acre  farm  near  Rising  Sun,  Indiana,  has  always  | 
made-  bread  this  way. 

“I  used  to  watch  Mother  make  bre-ad  whe-n  I  was  a  girl  on 
the  home  farm,”  says  Mrs.  Turner.  “For  her  bread  Mother  used 
a  sponge,  or  starter,  instead  of  yeast.  She  calle*d  it  an  ‘Oklahoma 
starter.’  which  is  different  from  a  regular  potato  sponge  and  is 
made  as  a  part  of  the  bread  itself,  not  separately. 

“When  I  married  she  ga\e  me  two  cups  of  her  sponge  to 
start  my  own  bre-ad  making.  In  33  ye-ars  of  baking.  I’ve  lost  this 
starter  only  once-.  That  was  about  three  or  four  years  after  I  was 
married.  Luckily  a  neighbor  had  some  just  like  that  I’d  be-en 
using  and  she  loane-d  me  a  cup  of  hers  to  start  again.  For  29  { 

years  now.  I’x  e  kept  going  on  my  own. 

“I  sometime-s  stop  to  wonder  what  in  the-  world  I  would  do 
if  I  lost  my  sponge  again.  I  don’t  know  whe-re-  I  could  get  the 
loan  of  anothe-r  one  since  so  fe-w  women  bake  the-ir  bread  at 
home  now.  and  I  ha\e  ne\er  made  one  from  seratch.  Though 
I’xe  never  tried  it.  perhaps  one  could  be  made  with  ye-ast,  just 
like  the  potato  sponge  is  made  when  there  is  none  left  over.” 

Her  sponge  method  take-s  longer  than  yeast  bre-ad  or  potato  | 
sponge  bread  be-cause  the-re  is  an  e-xtra  raising  in  the-  proeess,  f 
Mrs..  1  urner  says,  but  otherwise  the-  proe  e  dure-  is  about  the  same  j 
as  that  for  making  all  raised  bre-ads.  This  is  he-r  re-cipe  for  5  I- 
loave  s; 

II  no  starte-r  is  available,  it  may  be-  made-  with  ve-ast  in  this 
way:  Mix  34  pound  of  flour  with  1 '/j  cups  boiling  water.  .Add 
334  table-spoons  sugar  and  1  table-spoons  salt  and  e-nough  e  old 
wate  I  to  make-  3'/4  cups  liquid.  Le-t  the  mixture-  be-come-  lukt-- 
warm.  the-n  add  1  e  ake  of  compre-sse  d  ye-ast  which  has  be-en  dis- 
solve-d  in  1  J/s  e  ups  luke-warm  wate  r. 

•Allow  this  mixture-  to  stand  overnight.  In  the  morning  it 
should  be-  light  and  frothy.  Stir  it  well  and  remove-  2  cups  to  : 
sa\e-  and  be-  use-d  as  the  starter.  The-  re-mamde-r  is  re-ady  for  use. 

Put  2  e  ups  of  sponge-  in  a  gallon-size-  croe  k.  or  mixing  benvl. 

.Add:  5  table-spoons  sugar.  1  ejuart  lukeuarm  water,  S'/j 
CUI9S  sifted  flour,  mix  thoroughly,  then  se-t  in  a  warm  plaee  to 
raise  to  the-  top  of  the  croc  k. 

.Add:  4  table-spoons  salt.  1  pint  luke-warm  water.  9-10  e  ups 
sifte-d  flour  save-  a  little  of  this  to  use-  on  the-  board  when 
kneading).  ‘ 

Mix  the-se  ingredients  by  hand,  then  turn  out  on  a  floured 
board  and  kne-ad  until  the-  dough  is  smex)th  and  elastic. 

Put  back  in  the-  crock  and  let  raise-  in  a  warm  place  until 
about  double-  in  bulk. 

Take  out  and  kne-ad  slightly. 

Measure  into  5  t-qual  portions,  shape  into  loaves  and  place 
in  greased  4"  x  8"  pans. 
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Let  raise  in  a  warm  place  until  double 
in  bulk  and  until  finger  dents  remain. 
'1  he  dough  will  seem  mu(  h  lighter  when 
‘iiefted”  than  before  it  was  set  to  rise. 

Bake  in  a  350  degree  oven  for  1  hour. 

“NVhile  the  bread  is  rising  the  last 
time,”  Mrs.  Turner  says.  "I  take  eare  of 
the  starter  I  set  aside  for  my  next  baking. 
1  sprinkle  a  little  suyar  over  the  top  of 
it  to  help  it  ferment  and  let  it  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  crock.  Then  I  stir  it  down,  put 
a  plate  over  the  top  and  store  it  on  the 
l)ottom  shelf  of  the  refrigerator.  It  keeps 
tool  enough  there  not  to  sour — which  it 
might  do  if  left  out  in  the  hot  summer — 
but  doesn’t  freeze.  Trying  to  store  her 
sponge  in  the  winter  time  so  it  wouldn’t 
freeze  overnight  used  to  be  one  of  my 
Mother’s  biggest  worries.  Freezing  ruins 
the  fermentation  process  and,  the  bread 
won’t  rise  then. 

“The  starter  will  keep  for  about  a  week 
as  I  store  it.  If  for  any  reason  I  don’t 
bake  twice  a  week,  as  I  usually  do,  though, 
I  mix  a  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  flour  into  the  starter. 
I'hat  freshens  it  and  makes  it  just  like 
new  so  that  it  will  keep  until  I  do  bake 
again.” 

Potato  Sponge  Bread 
lot  of  our  friends  made  their  bread 
with  a  potato  sponge  when  I  was  a  girl,” 
Mrs.  Turner  adds.  Occasionally,  Mother 
would  use  this  recipe; 


Boil  3  potatoes,  mash  or  beat  soft  in 
the  water. 

Add: 

3  tablespoons  honey 
1  tablespoon  salt 

1  cup  starter  left  from  previous  bak¬ 
ing 

Enough  want!  water  to  make  3/2 
cups  mixture. 

If  no  starter  is  available,  dissolve  1  yeast 
cake  in  a  cup  of  tepid  water,  add  the 
potato-honey-salt-water  mixture  and  allow 
to  stand  overnight. 

Next  day  take  out  1  cup  to  use  next 
baking,  then  mix  the  remainder  thor¬ 
oughly  with 

3  tablespoons  fat 
10  cups  sifted  flour 
3  tablespoons  honey 

Let  the  dough  raise  for  2  hours. 

Turn  out  on  a  board  and  knead  a  few 
minutes  until  dough  is  smooth  and  re¬ 
silient. 

Let  dough  stand  10  minutes  to  recover. 

Shape  into  3  loaves,  place  in  oiled  pans. 

Raise  in  warm  place  until  finger  dents 
remain. 

Bake  60-70  minutes  at  350  degrees. 

“When  the  bread  has  finished  baking.” 
Mrs.  Turner  says,  “I  grease  the  top,  then 
turn  it  out  top  down  on  a  cloth  or  rack 
and  let  it  cool  before  storing.  I  keep  my 
loaves  covered  with  a  cloth  in  a  special 
ventilated  drawer  in  my  cabinet.  But  with 
a  family  that  likes  home-made  bread  as 


Value! 

A  Saving  of  almost  $100.00  from 
regular  price.  .  .  .  Complete  with 
Wagon  Box  Loader,  Cob  Elevator, 
Starter  and  5  H.P.  Motor.  (Drive 
Pulleys  extra.)  Write  us. 

"Wc  hove  resumed  the  manufacture  of 
the  old,  original  American  Farm  Bell." 


The  C.S.  BELL  CO. 

Quality  Manufacturers  Since  1858 

HILLSBORO,  OHIO 


A 

Jersey  did 

it! 

Opal  Crystal  Lady  —  Only  cow  of  any  breed  to  | 
produce  over  1,000  pounds  of  milk  fat  during  each  ! 
of  five  consecutive  lactations  ...  all  on  twice  daily  i 
milking. 

Age 

Days 

Lbs.  Milk 

Lbs.  Fat  1 

2-9 

305 

14,213 

695 

3-10 

365 

17,033 

952 

5-2 

365 

20,084 

1,064 

6-4 

365 

19,284 

1,035 

7-8 

365 

23,725 

1,237 

;  9-0 

365 

20,278 

1,076 

10-3 

365 

18,560 

1,001 

133,177 

7,060 

What  determines 
dairy  profits? 


The  milk  produced  by  a  dairy  cow 
in  a  lactation  and  during  her  lifetime 
has  a  jx)werful  bearing  on  the  profit 
she  makes  for  you.  Equally  important 
is  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  milk. 

That  money  which  remains  after 
the  milk  has  been  produced  and  hauled 
to  market  is  what  the  dairy  farmer  can 
call  profit.  Whether  it  is  large  or  small 
depends  upon  his  management,  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  his  dairy  animals,  and  the 
value  of  the  milk  sold. 

^Vhcn  you  base  the  efficiency  of  a 
dairy  cow  on  the  amount  of  total  milk 
solids  produced  per  unit  of  body  weight 
or  per  unit  of  feed  consumed,  you  find 
the  Jersey  breed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 


And  regardless  of  the  standard  used  in 
pricing  milk,  you  find  Jersey  milk  bring¬ 
ing  more  money  at  dairy  plants.  Why? 
Because  its  extra  protein,  minerals,  vi¬ 
tamins.  fat,  etc.,  make  it  worth  more. 

Now  the  thing  that  dairy  farmers 
often  overlook  in  judging  the  worth  of 
a  dairy  cow  is  her  ability  to  produce 
large  amounts  of  high  quality  and  top 
selling  milk  year  after  year.  .And  that 
is  where  the  Jersey  really  shines.  Notice 
the  production  of  Opal  Crystal  Lady. 
She  is  an  example  of  how  Jerseys  e.xcel 
in  production  persistency  and  profit 
consistency. 

You  will  want  to  send  in  the 
coupon  for  more  facts  today  about  the 
breed  that  makes  more  profit  per  acre. 


Please  send  me 
your  free 
booklet 
“The  Dollors 
ond 
Sense  of 
Registered 
Jerseys.” 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CAHLE  CLUB 

1521  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus  5,  Ohio 

N  ame _ 

.Address _ 


Post  Office. 


_ State.  _ _ _ _ _ 
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DUBOIS 

Rr-g.  U.  S.  Pat-  Off 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Affords  privacy  and  protection.  Beautifies  and  screens 
from  automobile  glare.  For  country  estate,  suburban  home, 
city  lot  or  penthouse.  Makes  a  lovely  background  tor 
garden  vines  and  plants.  Moderate  prices.  Easy  to  erect. 
Never  requires  painting.  Lasts  tor  a  generation. 

3  styles — Close  Woven — Close  Cleft 
Open  Cleft 

Heights  18".  3'  10",  4'  11”,  A'  A"  ft  8' 


DUBOIS  (01^1  JFaBhiiiurd  and 
Hail  iFrnrr 

The  favorite  fence  for  suburban  and  country  homes.  Hand 
split  chestnut,  with  either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2,  3  or 
4  rail  styles  4  feet  high,  creosoted  post  ends. 

Write  for  free  folders  and  nearest  dealer 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ridgefield  3990  Chevy  Chase  Dr. 

N.  J.  Los  Angeles 


HAHN  HI-BOY 


The  best  crop  insurance  money  con  buy  — the  HAHN 
HI-BOY,  designed  exclusively  for  spraying!  Adjustable 
boom  ossures  effective  spraying  of  truck  crops,  corn, 
.and  cotton  in  recommended  zones.  Mechanical  damage 
to  crops  is  ruled  out  by  drive  and  rear  wheels.  Features 
rigid  frome,  7''j  horsepower  engine,  rugged  HAHN 
pump,  easily  accessible  controls,  and  light-weight,  fool¬ 
proof  construction.  Don't  rely  on  luck  —  rely  on  the 
HAHN  HI  BOYI 

HAHN  TRACTOR-MOUNTED  SPRAYERS 

The  Wabash  Sprayer  —  equipped  with  the  famous 
HAHN  pump.  Front  and  rear  mounted  models. 

The  Heavy-Duty  Troctor  Sprayer  —  complete  with 
the  "Miracle  Boom  Hinge",  which  allows  operotor  to 
raise  or  lower  boom  while  spraying! 


HAHN,  INC.,  315  N  Ninth  Ave  ,  Evansville  12,  Ind.  B 
Please  send  complete  details  about  HAHN  SPRAY  H 
EQUIPMENT. 

Name  .  j 


nuu'h  as  mine  does,  it  doesn’t  stay  there 
long.  I  guess  that’s  one  reason  I  still  make 
bread  at  homt*. 

“.Another  reason  is— if  I  <  ount  my  work 
as  free  of  eharge — baking  bread  at  home 
is  mueh  cheaper  than  buying  it  ready 
made.  Bread  costs  about  20  cents  a  loaf 
these  days.  I  gc‘t  a  2.>pound  sack  of 
Robin  Hood  flour  for  about  .S2.nn.  This 
will  make  25  loaves  of  bread  whic  h.  it 
bought,  would  cost  about  -S-TOO.  So  I 
figure  that  I  get  my  bre-ad  for  half  pric  e. 
I'his  mc-ans  a  lot  when  six  p<-ople  with 
healthy  appetites  sit  down  to  the  dinner 
and  supper  tables  eac  h  day.” 

To  Tell  of  Taste 

Now  for  the  hardest  part — to  desc  ribe  the 
flavors  inherent  in  wholc‘-grain.  home¬ 
made  bread. 

d'he  Frc-neh  and  Italians,  knowing  of 
ihc-se  things  better  than  wc-.  have-  just  the 
right  exprc'ssions.  “Bonne  mouc  he”  good 
mouth  is  the  sensation  you  experience 
when  c-ating  it.  and  the-  pin  pose-  is  surc-ly 
“per  amusare  la  boeea”^ — to  amuse  the 
mouth. 

THK  AL'TMOH :  After  jlraduatinff  from  the  L'ni\ersity 
of  North  Carolina  in  1932.  .Alden  Stahr  tried  his  hand 
first  at  Asritinil  advertising  copy  and  then  at  public 
relations.  For  the  last  nine  >ears.  he  has  farmed  19S 
acres  on  the  Delaware  River  in  New  Jersey.  He  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  .Va/vru/  maffazine  and  is 

>  ice-presidint  of  Natural  Food  .Associates,  an  inter* 
national  orifani/.ation  to  promote  belter  foods  from  better 
soils, 

I'he  Aunt  N'innie  incident  came  from  the  facile  pen  of 
J.  -M.  hleazer.  of  South  Carolina,  ^hose  nostaUic  prose 
has  often  appeared  in  THF  F  ARM. 


CIDKR 

(Continued  from  page  43) 

I'he  hand  pre-sses  were  simple  —  a 
grinder  to  c  hc-w  up  the  apple's  and  a  press 
operatc'd  bv  a  sc  rc-w.  both  mounted  on 
a  wexiden  stand.  The  large  presses  had 
gre-ater  c  apac  ity.  for  watc-r  or  steam  power 
were  substituted  for  hand  power.  I'he 
chic'f  drawbac  k  of  the  small  hand  pre-ss  is 
that  it  will  not  c'xhaust  the  pulp  ot  all 
its  juicc's.  I'he  first  juice-  fiom  a  run  is 
the  fire  juice  relc-ased  as  the  apples  arc- 
ground.  I'his  has  no  “body”.  .\s  the 
prc'ssure  increase's  the  juice  gets  hc-avit-r 
and  more  fla\c)rful. 

Cider  made  from  a  mixture  of  apples 
is  bc'ttf'r  than  that  made-  from  a  single 
varic'ty.  For  c'xamph'.  the-  juiec-  from  the 
Grime's  Goldc-n  is  almost  colorlc-ss.  and 
bland;  from  the  Delicious  vc-ry  swe-et. 

At  a  c  ommc'ic  ial  c  ider  mill  today,  your 
apples  arc-  scooped  into  a  hoppe-r  and 
irom  thc-rc'  arc-  c  arrie  d  bv  a  chain  or  belt 
c  onve  yor  to  the  grinde-r  or  c  hoppe  r.  7  he 
re'sultant  mass  of  juie  e  and  pulp  is  about 
the  c  onsistc-ne  y  of  thie  k  apple  sauce-.  It 
includes  skins,  cores,  seeds,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  worm.  .\  dc'cayed  spot  in  an 
apple  discolors  the-  e  ider  and  damage's  the 
flavor.  1  he  same-  c  an  be  said  of  a  worm. 
Though  spots  can  be-  cut  out  and  the 
gcHid  part  of  the  apple  used,  it  is  not 
alwavs  possible  to  detect  a  hidden  worm. 
Shakc-spe-are  kne-w  that,  for  he  spe-aks  of 
“a  gcxxlly  apple,  rotten  at  the  core-”.  In 
the  old  days,  be-fore  we  be  e  amc-  germ  c  on- 
scious,  the  apples  were  not  washed.  Today 


Does  the  Work  of  3  Men! 


All-Purpose 


Use 


Handles  EAR  CORN 
Small  Grain 
Baled  Hay 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 


HEAVY  DUTY  FEATURES  -  U  <tve\  troukrh 

•  D  in.  aorn^s  trou»rh  *5  in.  struikrht  miU-s  •  N»».  .Vi 
double  chains  •  4ft.eS:S  ft.  tifction.s  for  desireci  lon^ths 
•  "  ft.ssprin^r  lift  dra>r  hop|UT orjtravity  hopper  (extra). 
Standard  Equipment  includes  roller  chain  spi^d  re- 
4luction,  motor  mount  with  belt  release,  ‘built-in** 
power  take-off.  shelled  corn  screen,  safe- 
tv  slip  dutch  KKADY  TO  OPERATE 
EXCEPT  FOR  POWER. 

SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

1621-FQ-9  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 


CORRIEDALES 

The  Dual-Purpose  Sheep 


Because  of  their 
large  growth  and 
superior  wool  pro- 
ducing  qualities 
bring  more  profits 
to  breeders. 

This  accounts  for 
their  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  In  recent  years. 


For  descriptive  literature,  write: 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Seerefory 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

108  Parkhill  Avenue  Columbia,  Missouri 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

BREEDERS— BROKERS 

CORRIEBALE  SHEEP 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want 


H.  H.  WALKER  &  SONS 


Gambier.  Ohio 


Address 
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the  apples  are  thoroughly  eleaned  under 
high  pressure  water,  which  also  eliminates 
most  of  the  danger  from  residual  sprays. 

From  the  chopper  the  pulp  falls  into 
a  bin  directly  above  the  press  to  await 
the  pressing  operation.  .\  slatted  wooden 
hoard  is  placed  on  the  platform  of  the 
press,  and  a  frame,  with  sides  several 
inches  high,  set  on  the  board.  Then  a 
cloth,  made  of  burlap  or  similar  material, 
is  laid  over  the  frame  and  the  pulp  is 
allowed  to  run  out  until  the  frame  is 
heaping  full.  The  cloth  is  folded  over 
the  pulp,  corner-wise.  Then  the  frame  is 
lifted  off,  another  slat  board  is  placed 
over  the  first  layer  of  pulp,  followed  by 
the  frame  and  another  cloth.  The  capac- 
itv  of  a  hand  press  is  6  to  8  layers:  that 
of  a  power  press.  8  to  20  layers.  This 
stack  of  prepared  pulp  is  called  a 
“cheese”.  The  press  is  then  set  in  opera¬ 
tion.  squeezing  the  juice  out  between  the 
slatted  boards  and  through  the  cloth.  The 
juice  runs  into  a  trough  at  the  base  and 
tlu-nce  into  a  barrel  or  tank.  It  may  pass 
first  through  a  filter  or  clarifier. 

A  large  hydraulic  press  will  turn  out 
300  gallons  at  a  pressing.  hand  press, 
using  a  cheese  from  6  to  8  layers,  will 
turn  out  about  12  gallons  at  a  pressing 
from  4  to  5  bushels  of  apples.  hydraulic 
press  will  get  16  gallons  of  juice  from  the 
same  quantity  of  apples. 

On  the  larger  presses  the  pressure  may 
go  as  high  as  22  tons,  applied  from  the 
bottom,  .\bout  8  tons  pressure,  applied 
from  the  top.  is  the  limit  of  a  hand  press. 
.\  heavy  press  will  get  up  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  juice  out  of  an  apple,  which  is  86 
per  cent  water. 

.After  the  cheese  is  dc'void  of  its  juices, 
the  pomace,  or  “pummies”  as  the  old- 
timers  called  them,  are  shaken  out  of  the 
cloth.  Today  pomace  is  used  as  cow  or 
hog  feed,  but  formerly  it  was  dumped 
behind  the  mill  and  was  the  source  of  a 
pungent,  distinguished  odor  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  neighborhood.  It  is  legend  that 
in  one  of  these  heaps  of  pomace,  a  “sport” 
seedling,  later  to  produce  the  first  Deli¬ 
cious  apple,  grew  up. 

On  the  more  elaborate  modern  jobs,  the 
cider  is  shunted  through  a  clarifier  and 
a  pasteurizer  before  it  is  packaged.  A 
c  larifier  is  nothing  more  than  a  filter, 
similar  to  water  filters  used  in  cisterns. 
Cider  is  sometimc's  clarified  at  home  by 
adding  casein  powder  or  egg  albumen, 
which  causc-s  sediment  to  coagulate. 

The  flash  pasteurizer  quic  kly  brings  the 
juice  to  180  dc-grees,  killing  all  bacteria 
and  enhancing  the  keeping  qualities. 
Cider  can  be  pasteurized  in  an  ordinaiy 
stewpan  by  heating  it  to  180  degrees. 

'Fhe  price  for  making  cider  varies  with 
the  locality  and  competition.  In  the  New 
England  apple  country  last  yc'ar  the  price 
varied  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  for  a  fifty- 
gallon  barrel.  In  the  Midwest,  where 
cider  presses  are  almost  as  rare  as  horses, 
the  price  went  to  $5.00  a  barrel.  In 
amounts  smaller  than  a  barrel,  a  gallon 


vestment,  you  can  prove  to  yourself 
what  the  SEAMAN  will  do  for  you. 

You  can  see  how  the  SEAMAN  cuts 

labor  costs  .  .  .  why  it  prcxluces  better,  more  profitable  crops. 

Just  get  the  low-cost  SEAMAN  TILLIT.  True,  the  TILLIT  is  not  intended 
for  large  acreages.  But  if  you  will  select  —  say  80  acres  —  and  use  only  the 
TILLIT  on  that  land  —  you’ll  have  a  convincing  cost  and  crop  test! 

When  the  TILLIT  pays  better  on  80  acres  you’ll  know  that  the  big  SEAMAN 
Self-Propelled  TILLER,  with  a  tillage  width  of  7  feet,  will  pay  a  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  profit  on  your  entire  farm.  So,  order  a  SEAMAN  ^ 

TILLIT  now  and  put  it  to  work.  Keep  a  cost  record  —  and 
you’ll  become  a  firm  advocate  of  SEAMAN  TILLAGE! 


SEAMAN  TILLIT,  3  fl. 
tillage  width.  Operates 
from  PTO  of  tractors  of 
most  two  and  three  plow 
tractors. 


Generally  only  one  trip  to  prepare  seed-bed. 

Cornstalks,  fertilizers,  green  manure  thoroughly 
milled  and  mixed  throughout  full  tillage  depth. 

Highly  aerated  seed-bed  speeds  nitrogen  cycle. 

Moisture  retaining  tillage  aids  drought  pro¬ 
tection. 

*  Disease-resistant  crops,  better  yields  produce 
bigger  profits. 


IS  more 
profitable 


Send  for  » 

this  FREE 

folder 

which  compiotaly  doscribos  tho 
SEAMAN  TiUlT.  Shows  job  sconos 
and  givos  caso  roports.  Mail  a 
postcard  today. 


Here's  the  big  Self-Propelled  SEAMAN  Tiller 


Powerod  with  gasoline 
or  diesel  engine.  7  ft. 
tillage  width  for  large 
acreages  and  tough  til¬ 
lage  jobs. 


331  North  2Sth  Street 


When  power  fails- 
or  voltage  drops- 

-t 


GEHL 


A  V  •  S I  a  b  I  €  with 
Transport  and  FTO 
Driva.  Haul  it  any- 
whara  to  arind. 


Biv  FREE . 

CATALOG 


W^'  FRED  MUELLER,  inc  ■ 

26  MUaLER  BLDG..  DENVER.  COLORADO’ 


rate  is  charcccl.  This  ranges  from  10  to 
13  cents.  On  the  open  market  ( ider  sells 
for  30  cents  to  $1.00  a  gallon,  depending 
on  locality. 

Besides  pasteurization,  there  are  other 
ways  of  preser\  ing  apple  (  ider  as  a  bev¬ 
erage.  '1  he  most  (ommon  is  the  addition 
of  benzoate  of  soda,  the  preservative  used 
in  (  ommen  ial  ( atsup.  'I'he  propoi  tions 
are  2.3  ounces  of  benzoate  of  soda  to  20 
gallons  of  cider.  Other  chemicals  list'd  to 
arrest  fermentation  are  potassium  meta- 
bisulfite  and  sulphur  dioxide.  .Ml  chem¬ 
icals  alter  the  flavor  and  no  (  ider  fant  ier 
will  permit  this  sa(  rilegc. 

.\nother  method  is  to  bring  the  eider 
to  a  boil  and  then  seal  it  in  bottles  or 
jugs.  'I'he  old  timers  used  to  drop  a  burn- 
in<r  rag.  dipped  in  sulphur,  into  the  barrel. 
•Ml  these  methods  are  designed  to  aruNt 
the  growth  of  y('ast  bacteria.  Low  tem¬ 
peratures  will  do  this,  too:  a  jug  of  eider 
will  remain  drinkable  for  two  weeks  it 
kept  in  th('  refrigerator,  (ader  (an  be 
kept  indefinitely  in  a  d('ep  fn'eze.  Freez¬ 
ing  also  enhaiKcs  the  kick  of  hard  (  ider — 
the  water  freezes,  the  akohol  remains 
li(|uid.  and  can  be  jjoured  olT.  .Ml  jire- 
serxative  measures  take  away  flaxor,  and 
when  it’s  all  said  and  done,  the  only  way 
to  get  (  ider  in  its  prime  is  to  take  it  as  it 
leases  the  press.  If  not  refrigerated,  cider 
gets  too  sour  to  drink  in  about  10  days  of 
axerage  fall  temperatures. 

Pasteurization  and  boiling  are  only  tem- 
poraiy  measures,  for  exentually  fermenta¬ 
tion  bacteria  gain  entrance  from  the  air. 
and  then  the  (  at  is  out  of  the  bag. 

Budde  &  Westermann,  330  Broadxxay, 
New  York.  N.  V..  make  a  fruit  erush('r 
xxhich  sells  for  $33.00  and  a  ratchet  press 
for  $32.30.  These  arc  typical  prices  for 
the  simple  hand  eipiipment. 

The  \.  R.  Far(|uhar  Co..  York.  Pa.,  'a 
dixision  of  the  Olixer  Corporation)  makes 
a  small  hvdraulic  press  of  600  gal.  p('r 
day  capacity  priced  at  $1200.  eomplett' 
xx  ith  grater,  clex  ator,  motor,  ra(  ks.  cloths, 
and  tank.  Farijuhar’s  big  eommen  ial 
press  sells  for  $4620.  This  is  for  the  press 
only.  XX  hit  h  has  a  capacity  of  13,000  gal. 

Other  manufacturers  of  cider  makimr 
(‘(juipment  include  Palmer  Cider  Supplies. 
Cos  Cob.  Connecticut.  Dunning  &  Bost  h- 
ert  Press  Co..  Inc..  Syracuse.  N.  3’..  and 
the  Nexx-  Jersey  .\gri(  ultural  Works,  Tren¬ 
ton,  Nexv  Jersey. 


Ah.  p.^ 
(at  shown)' 
only 


Pden  fool,  and  if  sfill  sells  af 

fhe  low,  low  1947  price.  You 
will  nof  only  gef  more  ma- 

fhe  many  qualify  affachmenfs  give  you  added  uses 
all  year  around — af  minimum  cosf. 

LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO!  Rofary  lawn  mow¬ 
ing,  lawn  edging,  frimming,  spraying  (painf,  insec- 
ficide,  fertilizer)  pumping,  wood  sawing,  snow  blow¬ 
ing  are  all  efficiently  done  with  present  inexpensive 
attachments.  New  additional  attachments  are  being 
tested  right  now.  Tens  of  thousands  of  satisfied, 
enthusiastic  users  coast  to  coast  can't  be  wrong. 


'  Model  305CK 

AN  WAIXI*  3  500  watts  A.C. 

•  •  •  on  y our 

ONAM  Electric  Plant 

Insure  your  electric  power  supply.  An 
Onan  Electric  Plant  furnishes  rcpular 
no-volt  electricity  for  lights,  pumps, 
milkers,  oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc., 
when  storms  cut  highlinc  power.  Easy  to 
install.  1,000  to  35,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  available:  Onon  A.C.  Gonerofon  only  fbeft  up 
to  your  tractorforpowtr).  3,000, 5,000, 70,000  woffs. 

D.  W.  ONAN  ft  SONS  INC. 

7049  Univ.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14.  Minn. 


NEW  ROTO-SAWBUCK 


With  this  modestly  priced  attachment  your  ROTO-HOE 
power  unit  quickly  converts  into  a  highly  efficient  power 
saw.  The  frame  and  tilting  table  are  strongly  and  rigidly 
built  of  tubular  and  angle  steels.  Entire  unit  attaches  to 
ROTO-HOE  power  unit  in  a  few  minutes.  Will  easily  cut 
wood  up  to  6"  in  diameter  on  single  cut;  larger  diameter 
by  turning  wood.  Complete  unit  with  V-belt  and  high- 
quality  16'  saw  blade  costs  only  $42.50. 


It  wtll  pay  you  to  sor 
Irarn  more  about  thi 
dralcr's  name,  or  ask  i 


our  ROTO-HOE  dealer  and 
•'Best  Buy”:  write  for 
for  free  illustrated  folder. 


EUaRIC  PUNTS 


GRIND-ALL 

HAMMER 

MILLS 


7  WAYS  better! 


ADVANTAGES:  Quiet  oper¬ 
ation.  Easy  to  instoll.  Water 
cooled  and  lubricated  pump 
ond  motor,  mode  of  corrosion 
resistant  metals.  Requires  no 
pump  house.  Entire  pumping 
unit  including  seoled-in  motor 
locoted  in  well. 


d  Positive  Grinding  Action 
d  42  Swinging  Hammers 
d  No  Clogging  Under  Screen 
d  Low  Food  Toblo 
d  lig  Capacity;  Low  Speed 
d  PTO  Drive  A  Tronsport 
Attachment 

d  Cmsher-Heod  Attachment 


With  guard 
removad  to 
show  V-ball 
driva. 


Deming  Submersible  Pumps  ore  designed 
for  4-inch  and  larger  wells  of  40  to  400 
feet  in  depth.  Copocities  range  from 
170  to  1500  gallons  per  hour. 


Ownar 

provides  tires. 


Contoins  complete 
description  and 
selection  tables. 
Write  for  your  TREE 
copy  now. 


GEHL  BROS.  MPG.  CO. 

Dept.  HJ-592,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

□  Send  me  FREE  circular  on  the  Gehl  Hammer 
Mill. 

□  Also  send  me  name  of  Gehl  dealer. 


THE  DEMING  CO 

510  Broadway 
SALEM,  OHIO 


Address. 


CHAIN  SAW 

{Continued  from  page  47) 
iron  wedges  since  they  will  not  blunt  the 
chain  if  it  accidentally  hits  them.  An 
automatic  clutch  on  the  chain  saw  comes 
in  handy  when  the  tree  pinches,  for  a  saw 
without  one  will  stall  its  engine  at  this 
point  and  make  it  necessary  to  start  again 
and  again  until  the  tree  is  felled. 

^Vhen  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  backcut  to  fell  a  tree  direc  tly  up¬ 
hill.  the  crew  should  be  exceptionally 
careful,  because  a  tree  felled  in  this  di¬ 
rection  acts  in  as  unpredictable  a  way  as 
the  weather.  It  may  bounce  when  its 
branches  hit  the  slope,  kick  the  butt  back 
over  the  stump. 

Make  some  preparation  to  prexent  the 
tree  from  staying  on  the  stump  when  it 
lands  because  if  it  doesn’t  break  clean  of 
the  stump,  splitting  may  occur.  By  under¬ 
cutting  the  stump  below  the  cut.  the  tree 
usually  will  leave  the  stump  clean. 

The  path  of  retreat  should  be  laid  out 
before  the  backcut  is  started.  During  the 
cut.  keep  alert  and  ready  for  a  quick  get¬ 
away.  Never  cut  with  the  throttle  locked 
open.  The  moment  the  tree  starts  to  tip, 
shut  off  the  power,  put  the  saw  on  the 
ground  well  back  from  the  stump,  and 
keep  going  another  25  to  30  feet. 

.^fter  the  tree  is  felled,  the  branches 
and  limbs  are  removed.  The  ax  may 
be  used  here  to  lop  off  the  brush  and 
smaller  branches  before  using  the  saw  on 
the  heavier  limbs.  Then  the  undercutting 
and  bucking  are  done  to  cut  the  remain¬ 
ing  log  into  lengths.  The  effect  of  the  cuts 
should  be  studied  before  they  are  made. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  way  the  tree 
lays,  a  bucker  can  speed  his  job  and  save 
energy.  He  should  decide  which  cuts  to 
make  first  to  use  to  advantage  the  weight 
and  strains  of  the  tree  as  applied  to  dif¬ 
ferent  places  when  it  is  resting  on  the 
ground.  These  stresses  and  strains  can 
open  a  cut  after  a  chain  saw  and  make 
it  possible  to  buck  without  wedging,  or 
the  opposite  can  happen  and  the  log  can 
close  over  the  cut  and  make  constant 
wedging  necessarx’. 

Undercuts  are  handy  on  limbs  sup¬ 
ported  at  both  ends.  Be  sure  the  bumper 
is  tight  against  the  tree  before  the  chain 
touches,  or  the  pull  of  the  teeth  xvill  jerk 
the  saw  sharply.  During  the  cut  be  ready 
to  pull  out  fast. 

When  much  xveight  is  oxer-hanging,  it 
is  best  to  make  a  bucking  cut  from  the 
under  side  of  the  log.  When  this  cut  is 
three-fourths  through,  take  the  saxv  out 
and  make  a  regular  bucking  cut  from  the 
top,  meeting  the  undercut.  The  wood 
left  after  the  undercut  will  hold  the  log  to¬ 
gether  and  make  it  possible  to  complete 
the  cut  without  pinching.  This  method 
is  also  helpful  if  the  log  is  lying  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  where  the  butt  end  may  roll 
and  swing  around.  This  moxement  xvill 
pinch  the  saw  tight  and  twist  the  log 
when  cut  through,  tearing  off  a  large  slab 
from  the  log  xvhen  the  cut  portion  breaks. 


‘‘My  whole  family  uses  American  Fence. 
We  find  it’s  easy  to  stretch.  It  stays 

stretched  tight,  too,”  says  Glen  Thompson 


•  The  Thompsons  know  that  American 
Fence  is  long  lasting.  Glen  Thompson’s 
fence  has  b^n  up  about  20  years.  His 
father  has  some  that  is  even  older. 
Naturally,  Glen’s  son  uses  American 
Fence  on  his  farm  too.  Three  generations 
of  American  Fence  users! 

Glen  Thompson  raises  com,  oats, 
clover  and  alfalfa  on  his  160 -acre  farm. 
He  also  has  over  100  hogs  and  18  milch 
coxvs.  His  fence  has  to  be  good  to  keep 
those  animals  xvhere  they  belong!  With 
his  sturdy  American  Fence,  Glen 
Thompson  uses  American  Barbed  Wire 
and  American  Steel  Fence  Posts,  too. 
Reports  Mr.  Thompson,  “I  use  the 
American  ‘U’  Posts  and  they  help 
speed  up  the  fence  stretching  job  .  .  . 
keep  the  fence  good  and  tight.” 

American  Fence  has  proved  its  stay¬ 
ing  power,  on  thousands  of  farms.  Why 
not  make  it  “American”  the  next  time 
you  order  fence?  It’ll  serve  you  well  .  .  . 
and  long. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVEUND,  OHIO 

COIUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION,  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  DIVISION,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXFORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORX 


YOU  CAN  BUILD  A  BETTER  FENCE  WITH 
THESE  AMERICAN  FENCE  PRODUCTS  .  .  . 

U  S  S  AMERICAN  BARBED  WIRE;  Five  styles  to  choose 
from  ...  a  wide  range  of  weights  in  2-  and  4-point 
barbed  wire.  Well-formed,  sharp,  accurately-spaced 
barbs  on  full  gauge  wire.  Comes  neatly  wound  in  ^rod 
spoob. 

U  S-S  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS;  Easy  to  drive  .  .  . 
no  holes  to  dig.  Slit  wing  anchors  root  posts  into  ground. 
Comes  in  “T*'  or  “U”  types. 


U-S-S  AMERICAN  FENCE 


7t?eres  more  Amertearf  7S/?ce  m  use  arty  ot^er  Stanch / 
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SOMETHING 


CHAIN 
SAW  J 


r  NOW 

ONLY 

*228®° 


EASY  STARTING  — 

Even  in  zero  weather  —  no 
fussing  or  fuming! 

EASY  RUNNING  — 

Engineered  with  minimum  of 
vibrotion.  Easiest  day's  cut¬ 
ting  you  ever  did! 

EASY  TO  USE  — 

This  is  the  saw  chosen  by 
professional  pulp  cutters  as 
being  easiest  to  use  in  all 
types  of  cutting. 

EASY  ON  YOUR  POCKETBOOK  — 

First  because  it's  priced  so 
low,  second  because  it's  so 
finely  built  that  it  stands  up 
and  works  day  in  and  day 
out  with  minimum  of  upkeep. 


^  CUTS  TO  WITHIN 
•4"  or  THE  GROUND 
t  I  '  / 


LIGHT  AS  AIR 
TO  HOLD  IN 
PRUNING  . 


BEST  IN  THE 

LOW  COST  FIELD  — FOR 

BUCKING  THE  BIG  ONES 


CHAIN 

9AW 


ONLY 

*305°° 


20  SIZE  •  F  O  B.  ASHLAND 


HERE'S  A  REAL 
POW/ERHOUSE 


Tremendous  power  har-  \v^ 
nessed  in  a  compact,  easy  }  C 
handling  unit  that  cuts  ''/j 
the  big  ones  down  —  and 
fast!  If  you  are  cutting  the 

,  .  IX  ■  .  TREMENDOUS  POWER. 

big  stuff,  be  sure  to  see 

.  .  1_  I_  PERFECTLY  BALANCED 

this  powerhouse  before 
you  buy.  ***" 

EASY  TO  GET  A  DEMONSTRATION  From  Coast 

to  Coast  Lombard's  dealers  are  uaiting  to  ghe  you  a 
demonstration  of  these  remarkable  new  saws. 

Use  coupon  below. 


POSITION 


FOR  EAST  HANDLING 


103  Main  St., 
ASHLAND,  MASS. 

DEALER  OPPORTUNITY 
IN  SOME  TERRITORIES 


Please  send:  name  of  NEAREST  DEALER  □ 

LITERATURE  ON  MODEL  30  □ 

LITERATURE  ON  MODEL  5  □ 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ STATE. 


Take  it  easy  when  the  log  is  flat  on  the  dirt,  because  stones  can 
blunt  a  chain  in  an  instant.  The  b(‘st  bet  is  to  stop  about  an 
inch  from  the  ground,  then  roll  the  log  and  separate  the  pieces. 

Maintenance 

Keeping  the  chain  in  good  shape  is  one  of  the  most  important 
maintenance  jobs  eonneeted  with  the  chain  saw.  Each  saw 
comes  with  specific  instructions  for  caring  for  the  particular  type 
oi  chain  used.  Some  givi'  di'tailed  information  on  filing  the 
chain  at  the  farm.  Others  suggest  it  best  to  send  the  chain  to 
the  dealer  or  the  factory  for  expert  dressing. 

Most  of  the  maintenance  jobs  which  fall  to  the  chain  saw 
owner  should  be  preventive  maintenance.  Most  chain  s.iw  own¬ 
ers  will  tell  you  that  this  includes  keeping  the  saw  parts  clean 
and  tight  and  the  saw  fueled  with  the  proper  mixture.  7  he  chain 
should  always  be  kept  in  good  rutting  shape,  .\long  this  line 
comes  such  items  as  removing  the  sawdust  and  dirt  after  each 
use  of  the  saw  so  that  ecmplete  inspection  of  the  saw  can  he 
made:  tightening  loose  nuts  and  screws:  keeping  the  fan  screen 
clean;  cheeking  the  fuel  and  oil  line  connections  for  leaks;  seeing 
that  the  air  filter  is  clean;  checking  the  cutting  chain  for  worn  or 
loose  rivets;  and  checking  any  unusual  noise  or  vibration. 

What  the  .Manufacturers  Offer 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  mamifaeturers  offer  in  the  way  of  chain 
saws  for  general  cutting  jobs: 

1. )  The  newcomer  to  the  chain  saw  field  is  the  Clinton 
Machine  Company.  It  offers  a  belt-driven,  eool-running,  two- 
cycle,  single-cylinder  2hp.  engine  which  weighs  about  26 
pounds.  With  a  20"  cutting  blade  the  saw  costs  $239.50.  with 
a  26"  blade  the  price  is  $247.30.  and  with  the  30"  blade  the  saw 
is  priced  at  $235.50  \  bow  saw  attachment  for  the  same  engine 
is  available.  .A  helpi'r’s  handle  may  be  added  for  two-man 
operation. 

2. )  Disston’s  DO- 101  is  an  all-purpose  saw  designed  for 
eithei  one-man  or  two-man  operation,  powered  by  an  air-cooled 
Mercun,'  gasoline  engine  which  develops  3/2  hp.  at  4,000  r.p.m. 
This  one  powerhead  will  take  narrow  profile  cutting  blades  in 
20',  26",  32",  36",  and  40"  sizes.  .A  16"  one-man  bow  saw 
attachment  may  be  used  on  the  same  engine.  Cost  of  the  saw 
with  a  32"  blade  is  $339  and  with  a  20"  blade,  $322.  These  units 
may  be  converted  for  two-man  use  by  attaching  a  handle  which 
sells  lor  $9.00. 

3. )  For  the  owner  of  a  5  hp.  Gravely  tractor.  Gravely  Trac¬ 
tors.  Inc.,  offers  a  chain  saw  attachment.  The  standard  24" 
blade  attaches  to  the  front  of  the  tractor  and  is  adjustable  to 
any  angle  and  any  position  with  a  clamp  adjustment.  Cost  of 
the  attachment  is  $139.50  Longer  bars  may  be  bought  on  special 
ordei. 

4. )  HoflVo,  Ine.,  produces  a  tool  which  is  designed  for  light 
cutting  jobs.  It  is  the  Sawette.  a  chain  saw  cutting  blade  which 
attaches  to  the  end  of  a  42"  tube  with  the  engine  at  the  other 
end.  The  tool  is  supported  by  a  sling  over  the  shoulder.  This 
saw  permits  the  operator  to  cut  level  with  the  ground  while 
standing  in  an  upright  position.  Powered  by  a  2  hp.  engine,  the 
12"  cutting  blade  is  particularly  adapted  to  limbing  trees,  clear¬ 
ing  small  stumps,  cutting  growth  with  heavy  overhang,  and  trees 
up  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  weighs  about  26  pounds  and  is 
priced  at  $187.50. 

5. )  Homelite  Corporation  produces  a  chain  saw  for  almost 
eveiy  tvpe  of  cutting.  The  4  hp.  engine  which  powers  their 
Model  26  chain  saws  is  available  as  a  one-man  saw  with  an  18", 
23",  or  28"  blade,  and  as  a  two-man  saw  with  a  34"  or  42" 
blade.  The  23"  blade  sizi  is  the  most  popular  for  one-man  use. 

helper’s  handle  may  be  attached  to  the  28"  one-man  saw.  .An 
18"  plunge-eut  attachment  may  also  be  used  with  the  engine. 

\V«-ight  ranges  from  27  pounds  for  the  18"  straight-bladed 
saw  to  39  pounds  for  the  large  42"  two-man  saw’.  Price  varies 
frcmi  about  .$325  for  the  small  saw'  to  around  $400  for  the  42"  job. 

6. )  Von  Ruden’s  Hydra-Flex  chain  saw,  the  only  hydrau¬ 
lically  powered  saw  in  the  field  at  present,  will  operate  off  all 
tractors  having  a  six-splint  rear  power  takeoff  shaft,  except  the 
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AND  ATTACHMENTS 


THE  ANSWER  TO 
EVERY 

GROWTH-CLEARING 

PROBLEM! 


Hoffce.  inc 


All  PRICES  FOB  FACTORY 


RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


Cub  Famiall  and  Allis-Chalincrs  “G”.  It 
is  not  intended  for  garden  traetors. 

The  oil  supply  tank  has  a  5-gallon  cap¬ 
acity.  The  saw  is  connected  to  the  pump 
by  10'  hoses.  If  a  wider  radius  of  operation 
is  wanted,  20'  hoses  may  be  bought  for  an 
additional  $26. 

The  one-man  Hydra-Flex  saw  with  18" 
cutting  blade  weighs  about  25  pounds  and 
costs  $290.  With  the  27"  blade  the  saw 
weighs  30  pounds  and  sells  for  $300.  The 
permanent  two-man  32"  saw  costs  $315 
and  the  46"  two-man  saw  sells  for  $330. 

helper’s  handle  which  converts  the  one- 
man  saw  for  two-man  use  costs  $7.50. 

7. )  The  Lombard  Governor  Corpora¬ 
tion  produces  the  Woodlot  Wonder  saws. 
Model  30  has  an  air-cooled  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  of  nearly  3  hp.  and  may  be  couph'd 
with  cither  a  16"  or  20"  cutting  blade. 
Price  with  the  smaller  blade  is  $228.50. 
Lombard’s  Model  3A  chain  saw  with  16" 
cutting  blade  costs  $265.  With  the  20" 
blade  it  sells  for  $271.50.  Their  5-hp  line 
starts  at  $305. 

8. )  The  Mall  Tool  Company’s  new 
2MG  chain  saw  features  a  5  hp.  high- 
compression  engine  and  a  cutting  bar 
which  may  be  indexed  360  degrees  so  that 
cutting  from  any  angle  is  possible.  Bars  an* 
available  from  18"  to  54"  and  the  weight 
of  the  unit  v'aries  from  29  to  39  pounds 
depending  on  the  size  blade  used.  Price 
of  this  model  starts  at  $295. 

A  bow  saw  attachment  and  an  earth 
auger  which  drills  holes  30"  deep  for  posts, 
poles,  and  seedlings  may  be  attached  to 
the  2 MG  engine. 

Mall  also  offers  a  model  12A  which  is 
a  35/2  hp.  saw  which  sells  for  about  $255 
with  the  18"  cutting  blade. 

9. )  McCulloch  Motor’s  1953  chain  saws 
feature  the  3-25  model.  Weighing  about 
25  |)ounds  and  powered  by  a  3  hp.  engine, 
the  saw  is  available  with  14",  18",  24", 
30",  and  36"  blades.  A  15"  bow  saw  at¬ 
tachment  is  also  made.  Price  of  the  saw 
with  the  18"  blade  is  $265.  with  the  24" 
blade  it  costs  $275.  McCulloch  is  intro¬ 
ducing  a  chain  saw  for  farmers  which 
weighs  20  lbs.  complete  and  sells  for  $255. 
It  will  cut  trees  and  logs  up  to  3  feet. 

10. )  Precision  Equipment,  Inc.  makes 
two  saws  which  it  recommends  for  gen¬ 
eral  cutting  jobs — the  Bow  Saw  and  Beaver 
Tail  saw.  This  manufacturer  considers 
the  Bow  Saw  as  the  least  dangerous  of 


PAT.  PEND. 


New  2  h.p.  HOFFCO  POWER  UNIT, 
using  SAWETTE,  TRIMETTE.  and 
SCYTHETTE  attachments,  clears 
weeds,  brush,  trees!  You  stand 
safely  upright,  cover  ground 
400%  fatter  with  HOFFCO. 
light-weight  —  powered  for 
heavy-duty  jobs  —  small  or 
large.  Take  the  labor  out  of 
clearing  — use  the  HOFFCO 


SCYTHETTE,  SAWETTE, 
and  TRIMETTE! 


$123.00  F.O.B.  factory. 


H  O  F  F  C  O  '  t 
W  SAWETTE  works 
easily  on  smallest 
brush  —  or  trees  up  to  8 
inches  and  over  in  diameter. 
America's  ewtslanding 
chain -saw! 

CUTTINC  HEAD  PRICE,  $«4.50 


SCYTHETTE  clears 
^  weeds  anywhere  — 
even  under  water!  Snips 
off  saplings  up  to  %-inch  in 
diameter.  No  job  too  big  or 
difficult  for  SCYTHETTE! 
CUTTINC  HEAD  PRICE,  $3t.7S 


Use  TRIMETTE  to 
I  *  trim  near  walks,  stones, 

drives!  7- inch  blade  creates 
suction,  distributes  mulch  evenly. 
Save  work  — with  TRIMETTE! 
PRICE  TO  IE  ANNOUNCED 


AVAILABLE  MOW 

FOR  EVERY  MAKE  OF  CHAIN  SAW! 

SEE  how  this  new  design  hugs  any  cutter  bar . 

i  how  it  rips  or  crosscuts  any  wood  . . . 

i  SEE  how  it  coaxes  itself  smoothly  into  any  cut 

1  SEE  how  it  can  be  sharpened  easily 
O  and  quickly  by  anyone . . . 

i  SEE  your  Dealer! 


SAVE  V2  ON  FARM  BUILDING 
COST  WITH  NATIVE  LUMBER 

The  Belsaw  ONE-M.AN  Sawmill 


•  Cuts  Straight 

•  Cuts  Smooth 

•  Cuts  Fast 

•  Stays  Sharp 

•  No  Wandaring 

•  No  Bouncing 

•  No  Snaking 


pro- 

Bih,  true-cut  lumber  from 
vood  lot  .  .  .  Basil  \ 

i  8"  to  36"  in  diameter. 
Cost  Belsaw  can  be  powered 
tractor  or  old  auto  engine, 
lires  no  previous  experience. 
:EE  Book  tells  how  to  saif 
th  native  lumber  .  .  .  Send 
lay  for  your  copy  of  “How 
To  Make  Lumber’’. 

BELSAW  MACHINERV  CO. 

•575  FIELD  EUILDING 

115  WESTPORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  11.  MO. 


Borg-Warner  Corporation  •  Indianapolis  9,  Indiana 
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its  saws  because  the  chain  itself  is  two- 
thirds  under  c  over. 

The  Precision  gasoline  engine  used  with 
both  the  Bow  Saw  and  the  Beaver  Tail 
saw  develops  about  3  hp.  The  Bow  Saw 
is  available  with  18"  blade  only,  but  the 
Beaver  Tail  comes  in  both  20"  and  28" 
lengths.  helper’s  handle  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  28"  model. 

11. )  For  general  farm  use,  the  Reed- 
Prentice  Corporation  recommends  its  new 
Timberhog  Bantam.  This  one-man  saw, 
weighing  32  pounds,  comes  with  an  18" 
cutting  blade  as  standard  equipment,  but 
a  22"  blade  is  also  made  to  fit  the  engine. 
The  engine  develops  up  to  3  hp.  and  fea¬ 
tures  an  automatic  clutch,  rewind  starter, 
and  automatic  chain  oiler.  It  sells  for 
.$275  F.O.B.  the  factory. 

Model  50  is  a  5  hp.  saw  which  is  avail¬ 
able  as  either  a  one-man  or  two-man  saw 
and  will  take  24",  30",  36",  and  48" 
cutting  blades.  The  two-man  saw  with 
30"  blade  weighs  55  pounds  and  is  priced 
at  $390.  As  a  one-man  saw  with  20" 
blade,  it  weighs  about  45  pounds.  This 
model  costs  $346.  .\n  extra  chain  costs 
between  $25  and  $30. 

Reed- Prentice  also  makes  a  variety  of 
air-driven  and  elc’ctric-driven  saws. 

12. )  Model  3-19,  manufactured  by  the 
Strunk  Equipment  Company,  is  a  one- 
man  chain  saw  available  with  a  19"  or 
24"  cutting  blade  and  weighs  about  28 
pounds.  The  saw  is  powered  by  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine  which  develops  just  under  3 
hp.,  has  an  automatic  rewind  on  the 
starter  and  a  built-in  no-kick-back  feature. 
It  permits  handling  from  two  positions 
and  cuts  within  a  half  inch  of  the  ground. 
The  model  with  19"  cutting  bar  sells  for 
$239  F.O.B.  the  factory’. 

13. )  Titan  Chain  Saws,  Inc.  recom¬ 
mends  its  Sportsman  and  Series  40  models 
for  general  farm  use.  The  Series  40  saw 
has  a  5  hp.  engine  and  a  24"  blade  which 
may  be  adapted  for  two-man  operation. 
^Veight  of  the  motor  alone  is  about  30 
pounds.  This  saw  is  considered  by  its 
manufacturer  to  be  a  good  all-round  saw 
for  felling,  cutting  cordwood  and  posts, 
clearing  land,  pruning,  and  squaring  tim- 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  .  • 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 

FOR  LONG  LIFE— Entire  Fence  — 
(both  posts  and  rails)  treated  with 
nationally  known — 

PENTA  PRESERVATIVE 


ALL  TYPES — From  large  Estates  to 
Small  Homesites. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


Fill  in  your  empty  brooder  houses 
v/Wh  Hubbard  Nevy^  Hampshires 

The  USD.\  reports  that  a  hen  at  the  200-cgg  level 
is  three  times  as  profltable  as  one  that  lays  167 
eggs.  So  fill  up  your  empty  brooder  houses,  and 
buy  Hubbard  Breeding.  Make  extra  profits  with 
Hubbard  New  Hampshires.  These  chicks  from  pedi¬ 
gree  ancestors  inherit  the  capacity  for  a  flock  aver¬ 
age  of  200  eggs  or  more  on  a  hen  monthly  basis. 


FREE  24-page  Poultry  Management  Booklet! 

It’s  new — it’s  just  off  the  press — and  packed  full  of 
money-making,  money-saving  poultry  management 
ideas.  It’s  an  ideal  booklet  to  supplement  the  Hub¬ 
bard  catalog  on  breeding.  Get  copies  of  both  today. 
Write  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  PT-35,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Before  you  byy,  see  TITAN  work!  Titan 
Series  40  power  chain  saws  combine  lightweight, 
ruggedness  and  long  life.  Proved  by  thou.sands 
of  Titan  owners.  Made  by  the  pioneer  specialLsts 
of  power  chain  saw  manufacturing,  the  Titan 
40  does  all  woodcutting  jobs  well.  Maintenance 
costs  are  lower — performance  is  higher! 


The  netvest  of  the  Titan  saws  is  the 
Sportsman  which  is  designed  as  a  general 
utility  saw  on  farms,  in  orchards,  and 
around  the  home.  The  14"  blade  will  fell 
trees  up  to  28  inches  in  diameter.  It  sells 
for  $265  F.O.B.  the  factory’. 


This  one  or  two  man  saw  fells  hard  or  softwood 
trees  quickly;  crosscuts;  squares  timbers; 
prunes;  cuts  posts,  firewood.  Precision  built 
with  automatic  clutch  and  chain  oiler;  rotating 
parts  ball  and  needle  bearing  mounted;  self¬ 
winding  starter;  18"  to  60"  blades.  See  your 
TITAN  dealer  today! 


CUSTOM  FARMING 

(Continued  from  page  75) 
good  example  of  a  fair  way  of  establish¬ 
ing  loeal  rates. 

Lew  had  gone  straight  through  the  ceil¬ 
ing  when  Fred  asked  him  $200  for  raking 
and  baling  his  20  acres  of  hay.  But  Fred 
w'as  a  patient  man  and  when  the  air  had 
cleared,  he  sat  down  and  explained  the 
dollars  and  cents  aspeets  of  custom  fann¬ 
ing  to  his  neighbor.  With  everything  on 


Get  Free  Folder! 

Send  Coupon 


’’••ail 


TITAN  CHAIN  SAWS,  INC. 

271 0-02  4th  Avenue  South.  Seotfle  4.  Washington 


Nome. 


Address. 


Stote. 


Hi&i' 

tion. 


paper  the  $200  item  didn’t  look  so  far 
oat  of  line. 

“Look,”  Adkins  explained,  “I  have 
$2,900  cold  eash  invested  in  my  baler  and 
r.ike.  .Allowing  10  years  for  the  life  of  the 
m.tehines,  I’ve  got  to  write  off  $290  a 
year  as  depreeiation.  The  interest  on  my 
iinestment  at  five  per  eent  is  $145  a  year. 
Repairs  will  eost  me  not  less  than  $200 
a  year.  That  all  adds  up  to  $635  a  year, 
fixed  amount,  for  owning  a  baler  and 
rake,  whether  you  use  them  one  day  or 
thirty  days  a  year.  Now,  your  a\  erage  hay 
erop  is  about  20  aeres.  roughly  1200  bales, 
or  less  than  two  full  days  work.  You 
would  have  to  add  $20  for  labor  and  an¬ 
other  $15  for  gas  and  oil  for  those  two 
days:  that  would  bring  your  total  eost 
to  $670  everv-  year,  not  eounting  small 
items  of  storage,  taxes,  and  insuranee.  for 
baling  your  1200  bales.  That’s  almost  56 
cents  a  bale;  I’m  asking  you  17  eents.” 

.Adkins  is  making  a  fair  investment  of 
his  money  and  his  time.  He  hopes  to  get 
from  20  to  25  days  of  baling  every  sea¬ 
son.  He  will  average  15,000  bales  in  a 
season,  whieh,  at  17  eents  a  bale,  will 
gross  him  $2,550.  From  this  he  subtracts 
$635  fixed  costs,  $200  wages,  and  S330 
power  charges  for  tractor,  fuel  and  oil.  a 
total  of  $1,165  for  a  20-day  season.  If  he 
hires  a  man,  the  wage  item  will  be  higher 
since  there  will  be  days  during  the  season 
when  the  baler  is  idle.  On  rainy  days,  de¬ 
lays  between  jobs,  during  breakdowns, 
wages  go  on  even  though  the  baler  is  idle. 
.Adkins’  net  profit  for  management  and 
risk  figures  out  to  $1,385  per  season,  a 
comfortable  and  happy  margin  on  two 
machines. 

Prevailing  Rates 

Using  the  table  below  as  a  guide,  a  farmer 
should  be  able  to  w’ork  out  equitable  rates 
with  his  neighbor  or  local  custom  operator 
on  almost  any  farm  job.  In  any  particular 
locality  prices  may  range  up  or  down 
from  the  rates  indicated  here  because  of 
local  conditions.  For  example,  plowing 
might  be  $3.50  an  acre  in  parts  of  Iowa 
whereas  the  price  in  New  York  would  be 
$5.00.  This  is  because  the  New  York  fields 
are  smaller  and  more  irregular  in  size  and 
the  soil  more  stubborn.  The  rates  in  the 
table  are  based  on  costs  and  a  fair  profit 
and  will  give  both  the  farmer  and  the 
operator  a  break. 

Harvesting 


Operation 

Unit 

1  Rates 

Corn  picking . 

Bushel 

S.12-.16 

Corn  picking . 

.Acre 

S5-6.00 

Hauling  and  cribbing  corn  . 

Bushel 

S  .04 

Combining-Oats  and  wheat 

.Acre 

S4-.5..SO 

Soybeans . 

licld-chopping  silage  corn, 
or  hay;  chopper  and 
blower  with: 

Acre 

S4-5.00 

1  man,  2  wagons,  1  tractor 

Hour 

SlO-12.00 

2  men,  2  wagons,  2  tractors 

Hour 

$13-14.00 

2-4  men,  trucks,  2  tractors 
Silo  filling — 

Stationary  cutter-blower 

Hour 

$14-16.00 

12-f(X)t  silo . 

Foot 

S  .75 

14-foot  silo . 

Field  chopper 

Foot 

$1.00 

16-f(M)t  silo . 

Foot 

$3.75 

MORE  and  MORE 


COMPLETE 


ARO  has  the  lube-answer  for  every  farm 
need!  Just  what  you  need  .  .  for  faster, 
better  lubrication.  Reasonably  priced  . . . 
growing  popularity!  See  Your  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealer.  The  Aro  Equipment  Corp., 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


"THE  HUSKY” — Arc’s  10,000  lb.  gun.  High  pressure  to  crack  plugged  fit¬ 
tings.  One-hand  operation.  {Shown  abot'e) 


GREASE  GUNS  and  FILLERS 


New  Model  600.^2 
Farmaster  lubrica¬ 
tor  saves  time  by 
delivering  more 
lubricant  before  re¬ 
charging.  Dis¬ 
penses  from  orig¬ 
inal  25-35  lb.  con¬ 
tainer  . . .  develops 
to  6000  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  One-hand 
operation. 


Model  70962 
”  Filler  Nipple 


Model  70961 
'/*"  Filler  Nipple 


Model  2030-F  Grease 
Gun,  1  lb.  capacity, 
low  priced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 


Model  2643  Grease  Gun 
.  .  .  heavy-duty  lubrica- 


Aro  filler  assembly 
70963  with  nipple  used 
with  any  hand-operated 
lubricator . . .  extra  ser- 
■ - m  vice  as  gun  filler. 


Model  70530  Suction 
Gun  for  general  use. 


Model 

60048 

Gun  Filler,  100 
lb.  capacity. 
Loads  any  hand 
gun  equipped 
with  Aro  Filler 
Nipple. 


jComplete  line  of  grease  fittings. . 


LUBRICATORS 


Air-Powered 
High  Pressure 
Lubricator  .  .  . 
6  0  lb.  bulk 
grease  capac¬ 
ity  .  .  .  will  op¬ 
erate  off  1  h.p. 
compressor. 
Equipped  with 
10'  H.P.  hose. 


Double-Duty 
Lubricator, 
hand-operated. 
30  lb.  capacity. 
Pump  develops 
to  2,000  lb. 
pressure  .  .  . 
used  as  lubrica¬ 
tor,  or  loading 
hand  gun. 


High-Pressure  Hand- 
Operated  Lubricator  .  .  . 
pump  develops  to  5,000 
lb.  pressure  .  .  .  Can  be 
refilled  with  entire  25 
lb.  container. 


*7^  -deaden, 

IN  FARM  LUBRICATORS 

Manufacturers  of  Lubricat¬ 
ing  Equipment  for  more 
than  Vi  years 


Rich,  fertile  land  . . .  high 
’  yield  seed  strains  . . .  per¬ 
fectly  kept  buildings  . . . 
these  are  the  mark  of  the  farmer 
who  knows  that  only  from  quality 
will  he  get  the  most  profitable  re¬ 
turn  on  his  investment. 

And  Fairbanks-Morse  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  name  in  diesel  power.  For  in¬ 
stance,  this  rugged  Model  49— built 
to  the  same  exacting  standards  that 
have  established  Fairbanks-Morse 
as  the  quality  name  in  diesel  en¬ 
gines  for  over  40  years. 

Be  sure  of  dependable  POWER 
with  Fairbanks-Morse  Diesels  ! 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 


Tairbanks-Morse 

■  nom*  worffi  fiwmfcrfcig  wfcvfi  you  want  tho  botl 


OKSH  ANO  DUAl  FUR  INOINiS  .  lAK  CAtS  . 
olisfi  LOCOMonvis  •  mcraiCAL  MACHmaav 
ruMFs  .  scAus  .  WATea  stavici  kmnfmint 
.  PAIM  MACHINIRY  .  MAONITOS 


14-foot  silo . ;  ... 

F'oot 

S2.75 

Field  chopping  lui>'  or  corn 

Flour 

S7- 10.00 

!  Shelling  corn  (under  50(»  l)u.) 

Bushel 

S  .04 

Shelling  corn  (over  5(K)  bu.) 

l-Jushel 

S  .02-.03 

Threshing — Wheat . 

Fiushel 

S  .07 

Wheat  (south) . 

Bushel 

S  .12 

Oats  or  harlev . 

Bushel 

S  .05 

Oats  (south) . 

Bushel 

S  .10 

.Alfalfa  and  clover  seed.  . 

.Acre 

S4-6.00 

-Alfalfa  (California) . 

Hour 

S15.(K) 

Rice  (south) . 

Barrel 

S  .60 

;  Barley  and  wheat  (.Ariz.) 

•Acre 

S5.00 

1  Cotton  picking  (machine). . 

Cwt. 

S2.25 

j  Cotton  picking  (S.  W.) .... 

.Acre 

S3.50 

Cotton  stripping . 

Cwt. 

S2.00 

Harvesting  sugar  lyeets,  ma- 

chine,  2t)-ton  yield  basis 

California . 

Ton 

vS1.50 

Colorado . 

.Acre 

S20.00 

Digging  ix)tat(K‘s,  machine. 

Hour 

vS4.(K) 

Digging  |X)tatoes,  machine. 

.Acre 

S5.50 

Soil  f  orking 

Operation 

Unit 

Rates 

Plowing,  spring . 

Acre 

S4.0() 

Disk  plow . 

Acre 

S3.(K) 

Tandem  disk . 

Acre 

SI. ,50 

Harrowing— spike  tooth.  .  . 

.Acre 

SI. 00 

Cultivating  corn — 

Shovel  cultivator . 

Acre 

SI. 50 

Weeder . 

Acre 

SI. 00 

Stalk  cutter . 

Acre 

S2..50 

Cultijxicker . 

.Acre 

SI. .50 

Bush  and  Injg . 

.Acre 

S3. 00 

Planting 

Operation 

Unit 

Rates 

Corn  planting — 

Without  fertilizer . 

.Acre 

Sl-1.50 

With  fertilizer . 

Acre 

SI. 50-2 

Check  row,  without  for- 

tilizer . 

Acre 

S2.25 

Check  row,  with  fertilizer 

.Acre 

S2.50 

Drilling,  small  grain  — 

1 

Without  fertilizer . 

Acre 

SI. 25  1 

With  fertilizer . 

Acre 

S1.50 

With  fertilizer  and  clover 

seed . 

Acre 

SI. 50 

Renovating  pastures,  disk 

twice,  seed  with  fertilizer. 

.Acre 

S6.00  up 

Drilling  soybeans . 

Acre 

$1.25 

F’lanting  vegetables,  cot- 

ton,  sorghums  (west). .  . . 

Acre 

$1.25 

!  Potato  planting — 

■ 

1-row,  operator  only.  .  .  . 

Hour 

$2.00 

1  2-row,  operator  onlv .... 

Hour 

$3.50 

1  Seeding  alfalfa,  clover,  etc.. 

.Acre 

SI. 25 

1  -Airplane  seeding  alfalfa. . . . 

Pound 

S  .05 

,  or  small  grain . 

Acre 

$1.25 

1  Tobacco  setting  (.1  men — 

I 

Carolinas) . 

Acre 

S5.50 

i  Pest  Control 

Operation 

Unit 

Rates 

Spraving  weeds,  material 

included . 

Acre 

S2-3.00  ' 

Spraving  corn  borer — 

1 

Tractor  and  material.  .  .  . 

-Acre 

S2.50 

-Aerial  (no  material) . 

.Acre 

S2.(K) 

Spraving  ptotatoes . 

.Acre 

S2.00 

Dusting  potatoes . 

.Acre 

SI. .50 

Spraving  fruit  trees,  no 

material . 

('•allon 

S  .02 

Spiraving  citrus  (Calif.)  no 

1 

material . 

(•allon 

S  .0125  1 

Spraving  buildings  with 

1 

DDT . 

Hour 

S3.25  ' 

Dusting  cotton  (South). .  .  . 

i 

.Acre 

S  .75 

1 

i  Hay  .Making 

Operation 

Unit 

Rates 

Mowing  hay . 

Acre 

SI. 50 

i  Raking  hay  (side-delivery). 

.Acre 

Sl.(K)  1 

'  Pick-up  baling,  hav  or 

straw — T  wine . 

Ton 

S4-5.(K)  ' 

Twine . 

Bale 

S  .12-.14 

Wire . 

Bale 

S  .14-. 16 

3-VVire  (Calif.) . 

Ton 

$5.00 

Hauling  and  storing . 

Bale 

S  .07-.  10  ' 

FOR  FARM  BUILDINGS 


Lishtnini;  iifvfr  has  destroyed  any  buildlni;  fully 
protected  by  Security  System.  It  guards  against 
ness  perils  of  metal  ducts,  pipini;,  etc.  Uses  most 
durable  materials,  all  UL  approved.  Low  points, 
neat,  almast  invisible. 


FOR  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


Green  Guard  Protective  Capacitor  is  the  only  such 
device  approved  by  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Holds  lichtnina;  surges  to  less  than  line  voltage,  pro¬ 
tects  heaters,  lamps,  motors,  etc.  Guaranteed  lor 
five  years.  Send  for  full  story.  Security  Mftt.  & 
Contractimc  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wis. 


VimiDITV  I-IGhtning  protection 
IJ  ii  I  I  a  I  I  1  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


CUSTOM  REFORESTING 
“FARMLANO”  MULTIFLORA  ROSE 


fThe  Modern  Living  Fence) 


Seedlings  furnished  and  planted  for 
as  low  as  $60  per  thousand. 
Plant  your  idle  acres  with  trees 


FARMLAND  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Box  142  222  Millikin  St. 

yorkville,  Illinois  Hamilton,  Ohio 


ECONOMICAL  and  DEPENDABLE,  pay  for  themselves 
with  fast,  easy  broadcasting  of  grass  seed  (including  brome). 
grain  and  fertiliier.  P.T.O.  or  motor  driven.  I  to  5  bushels 
capacity.  Send  for  free  literature  and  informative  gross 
land  booklet. 


THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO., INC. 


WANTED! 

Many  new  breeders  who  will  build  outstandinR  herds 
and  lielp  supply  the  demand  for  stock  of  this  Kfowing 
breetl  of  Dual-Purpose  cattle.  Red  Polls  are  all  red. 
naturally  hornless.  Red  Poll  cows  milk  profitably  under 
average  farm  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  these  cows' 
calves  make  choice  t>eef. 

I.iteratiire  and  sample  copy  of  Red  Poll  NEWS  FREE 
on  retiuest;  also  fall  auction  catai(>g>  of  public  sales. 
Subscrilte  to  tlie  NEWS — $1  i»er  yr.,  $J.50  for  3  yrs. 
Write  totlay  to — 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

3275-Q  Holdrege  Street  Lincoln  3,  Nebroike 


WORLD’S 


OLDEST 


STRAIN 


You  buy  chicks 
from  Parks'  proven 
Hocks  without  risk.  Your  Gran¬ 
dad  .  county  agent  .and  leading 
poultry  Journal.s  recommend 
I  hem  Be  sure  you  get  our  new 
catalog  about 


Tellv  how  We  produce 
these  big  rugged  mouii- 
tain  grown  birds.  aIm  nt  the 

facte  abmrt  twa  NKW  and  aneln- 

•iva  cmeaaa  out  of  our  Barred 
Kock  Heo.s  Retiiember  our  t'l.'i 
years  of  s|>eciallted  breeding  can  JQF 

Mn  YOU  ta  maha  Mara  Manay  ,,  ■> 

from  eggs  aed  meat  U  rile  t<Ml;i>  '  ALFOONA,  ri 
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]>Iiscellaneoiis 

(Rates  include  machine,  tractor,  and  operator) 


Operation 

Unit 

Rates 

Boring;  |K)st  holes . 

1  lole 

•S  .10-.20 

M.imire  spreading,  loader. 

1 

1 

2  spreaders . 

Hour 

S2-.>.»M) 

Spreading  lime . 

Ton 

S..S()-1.(MJ 

S|)rearling  mixed  fertilizer 

Acre 

.SI -1.50 

.\irplane,  Calif . 

100  lb. 

S  .85 

Applving  anhyilrons  am-  ^ 

inonia . ! 

Acre 

s.coo 

Bulldozing  (de[K-ndson  size) 

Hour 

SS-2().()() 

(', rinding  fee<l — 

Corn  (medium) . 

Cwt. 

S  .08 

(  orn  and  cobs . 

Cwt. 

S  .08 

Cobs . 

Cwt. 

S  .20 

( tats . 

Cwt. 

S  .10 

Truck  (without  o|H?rator) — 

1 

1 

1  ton  or  smaller . 

.Mile 

S  .15 

1  ton  or  smaller . 

1  lour 

S2..S0 

1 ' j  ton . 

.Mile 

S  .22 

1  ton . 

Hour 

S.C00 

Sheep  diiiping . 

Head 

S  .55-..SO 

Sheep  shearing,  West . 

Head 

S  .1.5-.20 

Kast . 

Head 

S  .50-. 75 

Sawing  wood,  chain  saw.  .  . 

Hour 

S3.50-5 

Tractors,  wheel  tyin- — 
(Without  main  large.  .  .  . 

Hour 

SI. 25 

Medium . 

Hour 

SI. 00 

Small . 

'  Hour 

SI. 00 

Spraying  buildings  with 

paint . 

j  lOOsfj.ft. 

S2-3.00 

HEAT  PIMPS 

(Continued  from  page  77) 
pumps  use  water  at  a  rate  varying  from 
600  gallons  per  hour  up  to  1800  gallons 
per  hour  during  the  hours  they  are  oper¬ 
ating.  If  the  water  supply  is  limited  then 
a  U-tube  type  of  circulation  of  water  in 
the  well  can  be  used. 

.\t  present  the  earth  is  the  most  widely 
discussed  heat  source  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  may  be  potentially  the  most  re¬ 
liable  source.  Here  nature  has  provided 
an  almost  unlimited  store  of  heat  at 
temperature  levels  which  make  pumps 
for  heating  economically  justifiable.  Below 
the  frost  line  the  temperatures  are  fairly 
constant,  between  45°  and  56°  F.,  a  very 
suitable  temperature  for  a  heat  source. 
However,  since  the  earth  holds  heat  so 
well,  this  source  is  a  little  harder  to  tap 
and,  until  recent  research  proved  new 
methods,  there  had  been  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  transfering  heat  awav  from  it. 

To  Dick  Logan,  who  operates  Brookside 
Farms  in  Morrow  County,  Ohio,  there  is 
little  mystery  left  to  the  heat  pump’s  oper¬ 
ation.  It  is  simply  an  electric  powered 
pump  which  takes  water  from  a  well, 
steals  .some  heat  from  it,  and  then  pumps 
it  back  into  another  well.  By  changing  a 
valve  or  two,  it  will  do  just  the  opposite 
to  cool  the  house  in  the  summer.  It  costs 
less  to  cool  a  house  than  to  heat  it. 

When  Logan  built  his  new  five-room 
home  in  1947,  the  heat  pump  method  for 
heating  homes  was  relatively  new.  In 
his  neck  of  the  woods  there  are  plenty 
of  zero  days  in  winter,  limiting  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  air  as  a  heat  source  in  cold 
weather,  so  he  settled  on  water  as  the 
source  of  heat  for  his  5  hp.  pump.  Water 
from  the  supply  well  he  uses  has  a  con¬ 
stant  temperature  of  52°  F.  As  it  circu¬ 
lates  through  the  heat  exchanger  tubing, 
about  six  degrees  of  heat  flow  through  the 


OiK 

TWO  PURPOSE 
IMPLEMENT 


A  SELF-UNLOADING 
WAGON  MOIA/ 


3  SIZK 


150  Bushels 
100  Bushels 
75  Bushels 


COBiY  MODEL  51 
SELF-UNLOADING 


SPKIM 


Tractor  power  operation  of  conveyor  mokes  quick 
work  of  unloading  ear  corn,  chopped  hoy,  and  all 
types  of  forage  crops.  All  steel  .  .  .  heavy  screened 
sides  .  .  .  big  capacity 
speed  unloading. 


i  and  SILF-UNIOADING  WAGON 
I  □  pro  SELF-UNIOADING  WAGON 
.  n  HI  SPEEO  CONVERTIBLE  WAGON 
I  □  PTO  OUMP  WAGON 
-  n  WAGON  GEAR  ond  BOXES 
I  □  TILTING  PUTEORM  WAGON 
,  n  TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 


Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 


Q  SIIACI  ^ 
SIOWHS  and 
rilD  CIINOIIS 


□  ruLVIRIZHS 
and  X  MUICHIRS 


_  State 

□  HARROWS 

□  and  HOtS 


Q  HI-CliARAMCE  WAGON 
Q  and  HAT  RAKIS 


3<  SPENT  NOW  — MIGHT  SAVE  YOU 
$2,000  IN  THE  NEXT  12  MONTHS! 

3i  spent  for  postage  on  a  letter  to  us  might  very  well  start  you 
on  the  road  to  saving  $2,000  —  or  even  more  within  a  year!  Savings 
such  as  this  are  not  uncommon  where  farmers  have  a  well-engineered 
installation  of  equipment  for  drying,  handling,  and  storing  their 
crops.  And  engineering  such  installations  is  our  business. 

Are  you  putting  in  a  crop-drying  system?  Are  you  figuring  on 
additional  storage  space  for  corn  and  small  grains?  Then  drop  us  a 
letter.  If  you  have  any  engineering  problems,  we’ll  help  you  without 
cost  or  obligation.  And  we  will  send  complete  information  on  some 
of  the  best  crop  drying,  handling,  and  storage  equipment  you  have 
ever  seen.  Remember  3(  spent  now  may  save  you  not  only  money 
—  but  future  headaches  as  well. 

(Dealer  Inquiries  Invited) 


J.  R.  MAYNER  AND  COMPANY 


702-F  RICHLAND  TRUST  BLDG. 


MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


A  Complete  Line  of  Drying  and  Storage  Equipment 


Peirson-Moore  Farm  Crop  Driers 
Krop-Kare  Aertemp  Heated  and 
Non-Heoted  Air  Dryers 
Krop-Kare  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 


•  Krop-Kare  Portable  Wagon  Drying 
Beds 

•  Delmhorst  AAoisture  Tester 

•  Krop-Kare  Perforated  Drying  Floors 


KROP-KARE  EQUIPMENT  CARES  FOR  THE  CROPS  THAT  CARE  FOR  TOO 
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STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
COLDWATER^OHIO 


HIGH  QUALITY 


at  a  price  you  can  afford 


copptT  tubing  into  the  much  colder  Freon 
refrigerant.  The  46°  water  is  then  ex¬ 
hausted  into  a  second  well.  The  warmed 
Freon  gas  with  its  load  of  heat  then  is 
carried  to  the  compressor  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  to  120°  F.  by  compres¬ 
sion.  A  fan  circulates  air  from  the  house 
over  the  large  condenser  coils.  Because 
this  air  is  colder  than  the  compressed  re¬ 
frigerant,  it  picks  up  the  heat  and  dis¬ 
tributes  it  through  the  conventional  hot 
air  ducts  to  the  various  rooms. 

Logan’s  heat  pump  has  now  been  in 
operation  hvc  seasons.  During  that  time 
temperatures  as  low  as  20  below  zero  have 
hit  Morrow  County  and  the  unit  has  pro¬ 
duced  plenty  of  heat  for  the  house. 

Since  the  Logans  bought  their  equip¬ 
ment  wholesale  and  assembled  it  them¬ 
selves,  they  hgure  that  the  unit  cost  about 
$1400.  During  the  1948-1949  season  a 
separate  meter  on  the  heat  pump  showed 
that  6,168  kwh.  were  used.  With  elec¬ 
tricity  at  1^  cents  per  kwh.,  heating  for 
the  year  cost  $107.94.  In  1951,  the  bill 
went  up  to  $136  and  in  1952  the  cost  was 
about  $132. 

VV'ho  Makes  Package  Units? 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  or 
more  manufacturers  who  make  package 
units: 

1. )  Comfortaire  Heat  Pump,  water-to- 
air.  American  Coils  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  (A  subsidiary’  of  the  Brunner 
Mfg.  Co. ) 

2. )  Flow  Temp  Heat  Pump,  water-to- 
air,  by  Acme  Industries,  Jackson,  Mich. 

3. )  General  Electric  Heat  Pump,  air-to- 
air,  made  by  General  Electric  Company, 
Bloomheld,  New  Jersey. 

4. )  Marvair  Heat  Pump,  watcr-to-air, 
Muneie  Gear  Works,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

5. )  Prop-R-Temp  Heat  Pump,  water- 
to-air,  made  by  the  Typhoon  Prop-R- 
Temp  Corporation,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  Westinghouse  Corporation  is  enter¬ 
ing  the  field  soon  with  its  newly  developed 
package  unit. 

The  package  units  now  available  use 
either  water  or  air  as  the  heat  source. 
Heat  pumps  using  coils  or  pipes  buried 
in  the  earth  arc  not  available  in  pack¬ 
aged  units  yet,  although  some  of  the 
water-to-air  units  can  be  adapted  for  use 
with  the  ground  coil,  but  a  number  of  tai¬ 
lor-made  installations  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  throughout  the  country.  De¬ 
sign  data  for  this  type  unit  is  not  yet  com¬ 
plete,  but  work  at  Kansas  City  College  in¬ 
dicates  that  for  Kansas  conditions  it  will 
take  about  200  feet  of  1  '/s  inch  pipe  for 
each  motor  horse-power  on  the  heat  pump 
compressor.  If  ^  inch  pipe  were  used,  a 
slightly  greater  length  might  be  needed. 
Thus  a  3  hp.  heat  pump  would  require 
600  to  800  feet  of  pipe  buried  4}/2  to  5 
feet. 


- 

f  E  E  D  S 

pay  for  Ilfgmselves  ^ 
in^Ofle  season! 


EXCLUSIVE  FEED-SAVER  FEATURE 

quickly  pays  for  feeder. 
Full  floating  agitators 
distribute  feed  evenly 
*  to  all  8  doors.  Adjust- 

able  feed  control  regu- 
lates  flow.  Flared 
feeding  pan  eliminates 
waste.  Made  in  15,  30, 
45  bu.  cap.  Easily 
moved  on  oak  skids. 
Can’t  clog.  2  stage 
adjustment  of  feeding 
^  band.  Weather  and 

vermin-proof.  Made  of 
galvanized  steel.  Deal- 
ers,  coast  to  coast. 


IN  A  CAREFUL  GROWING  TEST,  John 
Bunting,  Danforth,  Ill.,  found  that  Colloidal 
Phosphate  produced  an  11%  bigger  yield 
of  corn  at  35%  lower  cost  than  his  favorite 
chemical  fertilizer !  This  is  a  typical  experi¬ 
ence  of  farmers  the  country  over,  for  Colloidal 
Phosphate  brings  better  results  in  practically 
any  soil  or  climate.  Action  is  immediate,  for 
minerals  are  in  the  digestible  form  plants  re¬ 
quire  .  .  .  ready  to  enter  directly  into  cellular 
structures  and  produce  stronger,  faster  plant 
grow'th.  A  real  soil  builder ! 

ADD  M.\RL.\ND  (greensand  marl,  rich  in 
potassium  and  many  trace  elements)  for  even 
better  growing  results.  It  loosens  and  opens  hard 
soils,  binds  sandy  soils,  regulates  moisture  and 
stimulates  soil  organisms. 

FREE  BOOKLET  describes  Hoover  Soil  Con¬ 
ditioners  .  .  .  including  Soil-Nu,  the  amazing 
product  with  volcanic  ash  base.  Write  today. 
Dealer  inquiries  also  invited. 


HOG  FOUNTAINS 

never  freeze.  Heaters 
(choice  of  oil  or  elec- 
trie),  operate  for  3c 

to  4c  per  day  at  zero.  Hove  85  gal.  galvanized 
inner  tank,  automatic  float  valve,  2  or  4  troughs. 

ORDER  TODAY  from  your  locol  dealer  or  write 
direct.  Distributed  from  Coldwater,  Ohio— Tur¬ 
lock,  Calif. — Salt  lake  City,  Utah — Kansas  City, 
Mo. — Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota — East  Moline,  III. 
— Hartwell,  Ga.,  and  Westminster,  Md. 


HOOVER  SOIL  SERVICE 

Gilman,  Illinois 


BOYT 


Protect  your  investment 
and  your  livelihood! 


LAW  and  the 

FARMER 


•y  JACOB  H.  BEUSCHER 
Professor  of  Form  Low,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Now,  at  last  .  .  .  the  complete  one-volume  law 
Ixtok  every  farmer  can  understand  and  put  to  use. 
Everything  you  need  to  steer  clear  of  costly  legal 
troubles  .  .  .  and  gain  all  benefits  due  you  under 
State  and  Federal  laws.  Latest  practical  guidance 
on  Partnerships,  Family  Ciormirations,  Wills,  Tax 
Savings,  Leases.  Mortgages,  Water  Rights,  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Trespass,  Rural  Zoning,  and  much  more.  416 
pages,  illustrated ;  many  handy  farm  business  and 
legal  forms.  Only  $4.95. 


Well  over  half 
a  century 
of  dietingui.shcd 
craftsmanship 
in  fine  leather 
is  behind  every 
Boyt  product, 
so  you  can  buy 
with  utmost 
confidence  i  n 
quality,  styling 
and  workman¬ 
ship. 

RIDING 
EQUIPMENT 
Riding 


LIVESTOCK  HEALTH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By  314  Spaciolists  —  Edited  by  RUDOLPH  SEIOEN, 
Consultant  on  Veterinary  Drugs,  Kansas  City 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  maintaining 
and  improving  health  and  value  of  your  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Goals,  Swine,  Horses,  Mules.  How  to  use 
late.s!  Drugs,  Antibiotics,  Vitamins,  Disinfectants 
and  Insecticides  for  fiest,  most  economical  results. 
Prevention  and  treatment  of  every  Disease,  Par¬ 
asite  and  Common  Injury.  624  big  double-column 
pages.  Over  3(10  illustrations.  Only  $7.50. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  —  FREE  TRIAL! 

F.x.-iniine,  use.  KE.M)  either  nr  both  books  10  days 
FREE.  You  must  lie  100^1.  convinced  they  will  help 
you  save  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  or  simply  return 
them  and  owe  nothing. 

. Mail  FREE-Trial  Coupon  TODAYI . 

SPRINGER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  D«pt.  F-15 
44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

riease  ship  for  FREE  trial: 

□  LAW  AND  THE  FARMER,  $4.95 

□  LIVESTOCK  HEALTH  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  $7.50 

Within  10  days  I  will  retnit  the  low  price  plus  ship* 
pinK  cost.  Or,  if  not  lOOVc  satisfied,  1  will  simply 
return  and  owe  nothing. 

Name  . . 

Address  . . 

Town . State  . 

Q]  SAVE  POSTaAGE.  Enclose  payment  now  and  we 
pay  shipping  cost.  Prompt  refund  if  not  delighted. 


-  equip- 
ment  for  farm 
use,  plca.sure 
and  show.  English  and  Western  .sad¬ 
dles,  blt.s,  bridles,  spurs.  Stable  blan¬ 
kets.  Girths,  Caveson  sets.  Other  horse 
equipment. 

SHOW  HALTERS  ' 

Baby  beef,  cow,  calf 
or  bull  show  halters. 

Complete  selection  t 

of  stockmen’s  sup-  Jr 

plle.s.  Cow  blankets 
in  all  sizes.  /  ' 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS  ItI 

Ever  since  1901,  Boyt  has  A  11^ 

been  making  the  strongest  %  ||| 

in  America.  llll 


work  harness 
ALSO  available  are  horse  col-  Mil 
lars,  body  belts,  tarpaulins,  HU 
hunting  and  Ashing  equipment, 
and  many  other  items  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman. 
FREE  CATALOG  —  Leading  harness, 
hardware  and  implement  dealers  fea¬ 
ture  Boyt  Items.  For  free  catalog,  write 
The  Boyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  lowa- 


How  Much  Do  They  Cost? 

A  3  hp.  unit  will  heat  and  cool  a  small, 
well-insulated  house  in  an  average  cli¬ 
mate,  but  a  medium  size  house  may  take 


/ 


a  5  hp.  unit.  As  the  size  unit  increases  the 
cost  increases,  .\verage  cost  of  an  installa¬ 
tion  starts  at  about  $3000  for  a  3  hp.  unit 
and  $3500  for  a  5  hp.  unit.  A  7/2  hp. 
heat  pump  may  run  as  high  as  $5000, 
while  a  big  10  hp.  pump  may  cost  $6500. 

The  cost  of  the  unit  also  increases  as 
the  cost  of  finding  a  suitable  heat  source 
increases.  For  example,  if  a  suitable  well 
is  not  axailable  for  a  water-to-air  unit,  the 
cost  of  drilling  a  well  must  be  added.  If 
the  ground-to-air  unit  is  used,  an  extra 
$1000  may  be  spent  for  buried  pipe. 

.Although  a  heat  pump  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  conjunction  with  a  radiant  heat¬ 
ing  system  or  could  have  convectors  or 
radiators  in  each  room,  most  of  the  pack¬ 
age  units  now  on  the  market  use  the 
forced  warm  air  method. 

.Admittedly,  the  cost  of  the  heat  pump 
is  high,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
a  good  furnace  sized  to  heat  a  large  house 
will  cost  half  the  price.  There  may  also 
be  the  expense  of  developing  a  suitable 
heat  source,  or  of  prox  iding  supplemental 
heating  equipment  in  some  areas  of  the 
country.  In  addition,  a  house  must  be 
fairly  well  insulated  if  it  is  to  make  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  the  heat  the  pump  prox  ides. 

But  champions  of  the  heat  pump,  xvhile 
acknoxxledging  these  facts,  retaliate  by 
pointing  out  that  the  heat  pump  is  both 
a  heating  and  a  cooling  unit  and  that  xvith 
greater  quantity  production,  the  cost  of 
the  heat  pump  installation  xvill  probably 


be  less  than  the  total  cost  for  the  txvo 
separate  installations.  The  machine  main¬ 
tains  an  even  temperature  automatically, 
xvinter  and  summer,  xvith  no  stoking,  re¬ 
fueling,  ash  hauling,  or  xvood  cutting.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  only  utility  needed  and  offers 
the  possibility  of  an  all-electric  home  as 
xvell  as  doing  axvay  xvith  the  soot,  grime, 
and  odors  xvhich  are  part  of  heating  xvith 
conxentional  fuels.  Since  no  fire  is  used, 
no  chimney  is  needed,  xvhich  xvould  save 
sexeral  hundred  dollars  in  a  nexv  home. 

Once  installed,  the  heat  pump  can  be 
made  to  operate  relatively  economically. 
The  best  xvay  to  evaluate  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  compare  it  xvith  the  cost  of 
heating  by  other  methods  xvith  xvhich  xvc 
are  more  familiar.  We  speak  of  the  “effi- 


V  Way  S  BETTER 

Mi  itst  toii'alw  features  UiM  cast  m  htelne  bwl  iSrnii 
half'liall  skaiir.  n  dut-aldiMi  earners  iUNIOUE  DESIGII  Mi  smeep- 
deal  llublier  Carerei  LOOP  PIODIE  ^Stainless  Steel  Valie  Seal 
^treesresisl  talK  iOeladaMe  Bo«l  and  Hausaic  ilnstal  easdy 
an  Mwl  nr  metal  mM  speoal  adapters  ^  Ihe  MttMt  pressure 
tegulalnr  an  larnal  water  lines  iPipe  tram  alare  ar  bell* 


ciency”  of  a  furnace,  but  efficiency  in  the 
ordinary  sense  has  verx-  little  meaning  in 
connection  xvith  this  nexver  machine.  In¬ 
stead,  we  refer  to  the  "coefficient  of  per¬ 
formance”  (C.O.P.)  of  a  heat  pump. 

We  can  safely  assume  that  a  heat  pump 
using  xvell  xvater  xvill  have  a  C.  O.  P.  of 
three  or  more.  Xoxv  to  compare  the  costs 
of  heating  xvith  an  electrically  driven  heat 
pump  and  conxentional  fuels. 

A  heat  pump  xvith  a  C.  O.  P.  of  three 
using  electricity  at  1  yjj  cents  per  kxvh. — 
or  a  pump  xvith  a  C.  O.  P.  of  four  using 
electricity  at  2  cents  per  kxvh. — xvill  dcliv'er 
a  million  Btu.  for  about  $1.50. 

.A  fuel  oil  furnace  using  15  cents  per 
gallon  fuel  ^  140,000  Btu.  per  gallon,  70 
per  cent  efficiency)  xvill  produce  a  million 


j  Mtb  smple  littm(s 
MANUFACTURINC  COMPAMY 


Set  yobir 

NlSf 

DEAUR 
or  write 
for  NEW 
Metm  EQ 


check  completed  cost  before  you  build  o 

machine  shed 


•  The  price  on  a  material  list  may  look  loxv,  but  don’t  let 
this  fool  you — it’s  only  psu't  of  the  total  cost  of  your  fin¬ 
ished  building.  Labor  is  a  big  item,  too  .  .  .  and  cutting 
and  fitting  is  slow,  expensive  work.  That’s  one  reason  why 
you  get  more  for  your  money  building  with  Rilco  glued- 
laminated  wood  rafters.  They’re  precision  cut  and  drilled 
at  the  factory  ...  go  up  so  easily  you  can  frame  a  big 
machine  shed  in  less  than  a  day. 

Besides  saving  you  money  on  erection  costs,  the  Rilco 


machine  shed  is  engineered  for  lasting,  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice.  It  xvithstands  enormous  wind  and  snow  loads ...  it  heis 
no  p>osts  or  braces  to  waste  space  ...  is  easily  converted 
for  use  as  cattle  shed,  bam  or  storage  building.  Its  sleek, 
modem  lines  will  improve  the  appearance  of  your  farm. 

Ask  your  lumber  dealer  about  versatile  utility  build¬ 
ings  made  with  Rilco  glued -laminated  wood  rafters  . . . 
he’ll  show  you  why  the  finished  cost  is  lower  than  on  any 
comparable  permanent  type  of  building. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


2508  First  National  Bank  Building 


St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


This  Rilco  Utility  Building  costs  approximately  $1.00  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 
for  all  material  including  cement  for  foundation.  Laminated  Rafters  ore  made  of 
kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir,  permanently  bonded  with  glue  that's  absolutely  waterproof. 


This  Rilco  Utility  Building  is  constructed  with  laminated  wood  rafters  that  run 
from  foundation  to  ridge — no  posts  or  braces  are  needed.  Rafters  are  made  of 
kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir,  permanently  bonded  with  glue  thot's  obsolutely  woterproof. 


Gardner  Manufacturing  Co 

33S3  Kansas  Street 
Horicon,  Wisconsin 

Abundant, 

Healthful  Humidity^^^J^^ 


Btu.  for  $1.53. 

A  natural  tjas  furnace  with  ^as  at  40 
cents  per  1000  cubic  feet  (1,000  Btu.  per 
foot.  80  per  cent  efficiency)  will  produce 
a  million  Btu.  for  50  cents. 

.\  liquified  petroleum  ^as  furnace  with 
15  cents  per  gallon  gas  ( 100,000  Btu.  p<  r 
gallon,  80  per  cent  efficiency)  will  deliver 
the  same  amount  of  heat  for  $1.87. 

A  stoker  coal  furnace  with  coal  at  $15 
per  ton  (12.000  Btu.  per  pound,  65  per 
cent  efficiency)  will  produce  this  amount 
of  heat  for  96  cents. 

It  may  be  seen.  then,  that  anywhere 
that  electrical  power  can  be  had  for  two 
cents  per  kwh.  or  less,  the  heat  pum]j 
can  be  competiti\e  with  scxeral  of  the 
conventional  fuels.  The  stumbling  block 
of  using  it  is  the  initial  investment  re¬ 
quired. 

Farm  Home  Installations 
Darrel  Dunn,  who  farms  two  sections  in 
the  wheat-milo-cattle  country  near  Lang- 
don.  Kansas,  has  installed  a  7/2  hp.  heat 
pump  in  his  big  10- room  farm  home, 
which  has  a  half  basement  and  an  attic. 
.\lthough  a  house  this  size  would  be  a 
problem  to  heat  by  any  method.  Dunn 
has  no  complaints  about  the  way  the  heat 
pump  operates. 

Water,  which  acts  as  the  heat  source 
for  the  Dunn’s  unit,  is  piped  about  200 
fe«‘t  from  an  existing  well.  The  water  is 
not  wasted  after  it  is  u.sc-d  by  the  pump, 
but  is  routed  to  the  lawn  and  garden 
whe  n  needed  in  the  summer  or  to  an  old 


dug  well  in  the  winter.  The  only  water 
problem  the  Dunns  had  was  in  disposing 
of  moisture  condensing  out  of  the  humid 
summer  air  before  a  sump  pump  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  basement  with  the  heat 
pump  system.  This  condensate  was  being 
caught  in  a  hve  gallon  pail  at  first.  On 
very  humid  days  the  pail  filled  sexcral 
times  daily. 

The'  initial  cost  of  this  heat  pump  unit 
was  $3000.  Dunn  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  heating  with  it  in  the  four  years  he 
has  had  it  has  been  about  15  per  cent 
less  than  the  cost  of  heating  with  fuel 
oil.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  heat  the 
house  adequately  for  the  first  time.  In 
the  1950-51  season,  total  kwh.  consump¬ 
tion  for  both  heating  and  cooling  was 
about  17.000.  In  1951-52,  this  increased 
to  about  19.000  kwh.  The  increase  was 
caused  by  a  more  severe  winter.  Dunn 
says,  not  by  any  change  in  the  heating. 

.More  Farm  L’ses 

The  heat  pump  may  eventually  do  more 
for  the  farmer  than  heat  his  home.  .An¬ 
other  possible  application  is  that  of  heat¬ 
ing  water.  .Although  heating  water  directly 
with  electricity  is  common  and  generally 
considered  a  practical  method,  the  heat 
pump  will  do  the  same  heating  for  only 
a  lialf  to  a  fourth  of  the  cost  if  a  satis¬ 
factory  heat  sourie  is  available. 

Some  dairy  farms  are  using  the  milk 
cooler  refrigeration  system  for  heating 
water  or  heating  the  milkhouse  at  the  same 
time  that  milk  is  being  cooled.  In  this 


Give  your  home  the  Charm 
and  Comfort  of 


Radiator  enclosures 


Turn  unsightly  radiators  into  points  of  dec¬ 
orative  interest  .  .  .  and  eliminate  the  annoying 
smudge  that  so  quickly  soils  clean  walls  and 
draperies.  Even  more,  Gardner  enclosures  — 
equipped  with  special  non-mechanical  water 
pans  —  keep  rooms  more  comfortabl> .  econom¬ 
ically  heated  by  directing  warmed,  moist  air 
out  into  the  LIVING  ZONE.  Send  for  an  illus¬ 
trated  folder  on  these  custom-made  enclosures. 


Prevent  costly  Winter  freeze-ups 

G  E  HEATING  CABLE  SETS  PROTECT  PIPES  AND  ROOFS  AGAINST  WINTER  DAMAGE 


Keep  feed  additives  fiuid.  Heating  cable  sets, 
wrapped  around  drums  of  honey  or  molasses, 
will  keep  it  flowing  easily. 

WARM-WEATHER  USES  GIVE  DOUBLE  VALUE 

And  next  spring,  use  your  heating  cable  sets  to 
speed  seed  germination  and  seedling  growth,  by 
burying  cable  in  the  soil  of  hot  beds,  cold 
frames,  and  greenhouses.  They’ll  help  you  get 
to  market  early — in  plenty  of  time  for  top- price 
selling.  Ask  your  hardware  or  farm  equipment 
dealer  for  G-E  heating  cable  sets,  or  write  for 
further  information  to  Section  DlOl-930,  Con¬ 
struction  Materials  Division,  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


You  can  prevent  pipes,  valves,  and  pumps  from 
freezing  and  bursting  this  winter,  by  protecting 
them  with  G-E  lead-covered  heating  cable  sets. 
Wrap  the  cables  around  exposed  plumbing  to 
help  assure  a  steady  water  supply  for  bams, 
poultry  houses,  and  residences.  Heating  cable 
sets  have  many  other  winter  uses,  too: 

Prevent  roof  leaks  caused  by  ice  dams  at  the 
eaves  that  force  water  up  under  the  roofing  to 
damage  ceilings,  walls,  and  furnishings.  Heat¬ 
ing  cable  sets  keep  eaves,  troughs,  and  down¬ 
spouts  clear  for  as  little  as  one  cent  an  hour. 

Keep  watering  troughs  from  freezing.  Line  them 
with  waterproof  heating  cable  sets  to  keep  the 
water  at  drinking  temperature. 

Keep  floors  warm  in  loafing  bams,  kennels,  and 
poultry  houses,  and  as  a  heat  source  for 
brooders.  Lay  the  cable  right  in  the  concrete. 


ELECTRIC 


Band  Application — Row  Crops 


Sows  Grassos,  Logumos,  Grain  -  v,: 


Top- Drosses  and  Seeds  Pastures 


Mounted  Side-Dressing 


case  the  warm  milk  is  the  sourie  of  heat 
and  the  heat  which  would  normally  be  re- 
mcned  from  the  milk  and  wasted  in  the 
Mirrounding  air  is  used  for  heatine;  water. 
The  initial  cost  of  suc  h  a  system  to  heat 
water  or  the  milkhouse.  as  with  the  house¬ 
heating  system,  would  probably  be  grc'ater 
than  the  eost  of  the  refrigeration  system 
and  an  independent  hot  water  heater,  but 
in  a  short  time  the  extra  amount  could  be 
saved  through  redueed  operating  c  osts.  The 
additional  cost  of  c'quipment  to  adapt  a 
wc't  box  type  milk  eooler  to  milk  house 
warming  is  about  S300. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  promising 
applic  ation  of  the  heat  pump  in  the  grain 
drying  field,  and  in  temperature  and 
humidity  control  in  vegetable  storage. 

Even  with  thc*se  possible  applications, 
mass  space  heating  of  homes  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  target  of  the  hc-at  pump  makers  and 
the  elc'ctrie  utilitic's.  .Again  making  their 
favorite  comparison  with  the  elec  tric-  rc-- 
frigerator  and  the  length  of  time  it  took 
this  appliance  to  become  fully  developed 
and  within  easy  range  of  the  home  owner, 
their  engineers  and  prognostic  ators  figure 
that  it  will  be-  1960  before  the  machine 
is  in  steady  demand. 


the  crop  that  has  made  us  a  strong,  well- 
fed  people.  Because-  corn  is  so  important 
to  so  many  people,  it  is  worth  noting  a 
few  of  the  points  that  are  back  of  our 
present  day  bountiful  corn  crops.  Our 


early  colonists  along  the  Eastern  seaboard 
scx)n  learned  to  use-  and  depend  on  the  In¬ 
dian’s  maize.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
great  movement  of  settlers  began  in  the 
c-arly  1800’s,  to  the  fertile  vallevs  and 


gives 


FERT^U1ES-U^ 

\,EGVJ^AES 


Sea  Why  More  Farmers  Choose 


Than  Any  Other  Spreader! 

•  GUARANTEED  to  spread  any 
fertilizer  in  any  condition  (hard, 
lumpy,  wet— even  wet  lime)  uni¬ 
formly  and  without  clogging! 

•  GUARANTEED  “exact  rate” 
spreading.  You  “get  what  you 
set”  from  10  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Prevents  waste  ...  saves  money! 

•  GUARANTEED  “exact  rate”  sow¬ 
ing  of  grain,  most  legumes  and 
grasses  (even  brome) . . .  prevents 
waste,  helps  assure  even  stand! 

•  GUARANTEED— dozens  of  pat¬ 
ented  “can’t-be-copled”  fea¬ 
tures! 

•  GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  other  spreader 
on  the  market! 

•  EZEE  FLOW,  “World's  Best” 
Spreader,  challenges  “all  com¬ 
ers”  to  any  test  of  uniform,  ac¬ 
curate  spreading!  EZEE  does  it 
—  best!  For  full  information  on 
Ezee  Flow,  and  what  it  can  do  for 
you,  see  your  Ezee  Flow  Dealer 
and  MAIL  COUPON,  TODAY!!! 
(S,  6,  •,  10  and  12  fl.  modilt  and  tpacial 
aeuipmani  for  ovary  liio  and  ly  po  of  farm) 

Copyright  1953.  .  ^ 

Ezee  Flow  _ — tT  7T  \ 


THE  DEFEXD.XBI.E  HYBRIDS 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

first  two  weeks,  gave  it  three  c  ultivations, 
and  had  it  c  ultivated  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth.  It’s  modern  machinery 
and  the  good  hybrid  sc-ed  that  has  made 
this  kind  of  corn-growing  possible.” 

I'ebbe,  like  many  Midwest  corn  men, 
has  found  out  that  fertilizer  is  one  of  his 
Ix'st  money-makers.  He  makes  no  special 
point  of  the  fac  t  that  he  uses  over  1000 
jjounds  of  fertilizer  an  acre  during  his 
three-year  rotation. 

“We  try  out  most  of  the  new  hybrids, 
but  take  a  look  at  those  half-mile  rows  of 
dark  grc-c-n  corn  bac  k  there,”  he  says,  with 
a  wave  back  of  the  barn.  “That’s  a  eom- 
inereial  sc-ed,  Pionc-er  3501),  and  it  seems 
to  be  one  of  our  best  c  orns  in  a  dry  year. 
It  pic  ks  well,  too.  Some  people  talk  about 
corn  running  land  down.  It  will — any 
crop  will,  if  you  don’t  put  more  back  in 
the  soil  than  you  take  out.  But  we  think 
corn  has  bc-en  our  bc-st  c  rop  for  making 
money  and  for  building  up  the  soil.  This 
spring  I  was  able  to  buy  two  new  Massey- 
Harris  eombinc-s  for  $11,600.  That  is  just 
what  my  first  80  ac  res  c  ost  me  in  1937.” 


-EZU-FLOW. - DSPT^  |sg9- 

Oivislon  of 

4VCO  Manufaetaring  Corporation 
10  S.  LaSallo  St.  Chicane  3,  Ml. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send 
EZEE  FLOW  picture  booklet  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  up  to  50%  on  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  seeding  costs.  It's  packed 
with  fertilizer  data! 


What  Is  Hybrid  Corn? 

Corn  is  an  All-American  crop.  Inherited 
from  the  American  Indians,  it  has  been 


AnnRE.s.*! 

TOWN 

STATE 

“Your  advice 
saved  my  farm” 

"Gentlemen: 

"Lott  year  you  predicted  a  drop  in 
cattle  prices  to  hit  in  the  fall.  I  was 
heavily  in  debt  and  figured  you  knew 
your  business,  consequently  I  sold  all 
my  cattle  at  a  good  profit.  Your  pre¬ 
diction  saved  my  farm.  Some  people 
now  say  I  was  smart,  most  say  I  was 
lucky,  and  do  you  know  what  I  do?  —  I 
recommend  your  service." 


We  have  received  many  similar  letters  from  other  subscribers  to  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


plains  along  the  Ohio.  Mississippi,  and 
Missouri  Rivers  that  corn-raising  caught 
hold.  Corn  was  the  prize,  and  the  Black 
Hawks,  the  Sac,  and  Fox  tribes  were  de¬ 
feated  with  rifles,  treaties,  and  a  by¬ 
product  of  their  own  harvests  —  corn 
whiskey. 

By  breaking  new  land,  we  were  able  to 
raise  our  corn  production  to  three  billion 
bushels  in  1912.  By  that  time,  our  first 
experiments  had  begun  with  hybrid  corn. 
Edward  M.  East,  at  the  Connecticut  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  had  published  his  paper 
on  hybrid  corn,  “The  Improvement  of 
Corn  in  Connecticut,”  and  Davenport. 
Hopkins,  Shull,  and  Jones  were  hot  on 
the  trail  that  led  to  the  commercial  work 
of  Henry  ^Vallaee  in  the  early  20’s. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  high-spe»‘d 
development  of  the  hybrid  corn  business 
was  that  .American  breeders  discovered 
the  seen't  of  how  corn  reproduced  itself. 
The  Indians  in  thousands  of  years  of  work 
with  maize  never  seemed  to  understand 
this.  In  the  pollination  of  corn,  we  see 
nature  at  her  meticulous  best.  Corn  plants 
have  both  the  male  and  female  cells  on 
the  same  plant.  In  the  hot  evenings  of 
July,  the  light  filters  through  the  floating 
yellow  pollen  and  the  air  is  hea\y  with 
its  musk-like  odor.  From  the  tassel  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  the  airy  pollen  floats 
down  to  the  silks  on  the  ear  shoots,  half¬ 
way  down  the  stalk.  Growth  starts  at 
once;  from  the  pollen  grain  a  tiny  tube 
springs  to  life,  traveling  down  through 
th«‘  corn  silk  until  it  reaches  the  female 
cell  on  the  cob.  Within  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  a  kernel  of  corn  starts  to  grow.  Since 
there  arc  as  many  as  1000  silks  to  an  ear, 
each  one  may  become  the  bridge  for  life 
creation. 

Just  as  the  dairy’  cattle  breeder  searches 
for  the  cows  and  bulls  which  can  trans¬ 
mit  to  their  offspring  the  best  milking 
ability  and  stamina,  then  having  found 
the  particular  animals,  maintains  them 
as  the  parent  stock  for  his  herd,  so  the 
hybrid  corn  breeder  is  looking  constantly 
for  the  best  yield,  disease  resistance,  and 
ripening  and  husking  eharaetcristics  in  his 
parent  stock.  These  parents  are  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  open-pollinated  types  of 
corn.  Once  having  found  these  qualities 
and  other  desirable  characteristics,  he  has 
learned  he  can  strengthen  them  with 
mathematical  precision  and  with  much 
greater  control  than  can  a  breeder  of  ani¬ 
mals.  To  do  this  he  inbreeds  by  self-fertil¬ 
ization,  using  the  ability  of  the  corn  to 
produce  both  male  and  female  cells.  .After 
he  has  purified  his  corn  plant  and  has 
just  the  right  qualities,  he  will  use  this 
“inbred”  as  parent  stock.  It  is  two  of 
these  inbreds  that  are  crossed,  making  use 
of  the  shot  in  the  arm  which  we  know 
as  “hybrid  vigor”  that  comes  from  cross¬ 
ing  unrelated  animals  or  plants.  It  is  the 
first  generation  seed,  the  hybrid  that 


'^NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  S^PRINKLER  SALES,  1633  west  lake  st.,  peoria  5,  m 


trends,  predict  outlot>k  on  prices, 
markets,  surpluses  and  shortages 
ahead,  and  advise  on  new  methods. 
Farmers,  ranchers  and  businessmen 
in  every  state,  in  Canada  and  Me.x- 
ico  follow  the  practical  ad\ice  of 
the  Digest  because  it  pays. 


Thousands  of  other  farmers  selling 
and  producing  hogs.  milk,  poultry 
and  eggs,  sheep,  corn,  wheat,  sov- 
beans,  oats  and  other  farm  products 
also  profit  from  Digest  advice.  The 
twice-monthly’  reports  interpret 


Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  farm. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC 

Box  250,  5142  DeSmar  Blvd.  St.  Louit,  8, 


Forecast  local  showers  when  you  want  them,  where  you  want  them,  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers.  They’re  engineered  to  provide  even  distribution  of 
water  at  less  cost,  less  labor,  and  are  famous  the  world  ’round  for  their 
faultless  operation. 

To  stop  erosion,  for  higher  crop  yield,  let  Rain  Bird  solve  your  irrigation 
problems. 

Be  sure  that  the  system  you  buy  meets  the  minimum  requirements 
for  design,  installation  and  performance  of  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system,  as  approved  by  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers.  ...it... 

. .  >  ^  Our  research  and  planning  department  is  at  your 
_ ■  •'  '  ^  service.  Consult  us  today  without  obligation. 
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WHY  FATTEN  WEEVILS  AND  STARVE  YOUR  HOGS? 


(Oincs  from  this  matinjej,  that  the  farmer  plants.  Working 
with  tremendous  numbers  of  plants,  the  breeder  has  end- 
liss  variations  of  good  and  bad  qualities  to  tinker  with; 
in  the  end  if  he  eomes  up  with  one  good  hybrid  possibility 
out  of  1000  tries,  he  considers  himself  lucky. 


Picking  a  Hybrid 

Experiment  Stations  in  most  states  can  recommend  hybirds 
that  will  do  well  in  various  areas  of  the  state.  Commercial 
seed  companies  conduct  hundreds  of  replicated  yield  tests 
each  year.  The  recommendations  are  based  on  performance 
data  of  these  hybrids  in  the  areas  for  which  they  arc  being 
recommended.  Usually  several  choices  are  given  for  each 
maturity  class,  and  if  winter  crops  are  to  follow  the  corn 
crop,  shorter  maturing  corn  is  recommended.  Maturity 
classes  vary  in  different  states,  but  in  the  corn  belt,  the 
range  is  about  30  days  from  the  earliest  ripening  to  the 
latest  hybrids.  In  the  early  days  of  hybrids,  the  difference 
between  the  yield  of  early  and  late  com  was  greater  than 
now.  Breeders  arc  getting  earlincss  as  well  as  high  yield 
in  much  of  the  corn.  Another  way  to  find  out  about  new 
hybrids  is  to  see  how  they  perform  for  your  neighbors. 

The  best  bargain  in  seed  corn  is  good  seed.  The  best 
seed  costs  not  more  than  50  cents  more  per  acre  than 
“bargain  seed.”  It  is  no  trick  at  all  to  get  several  bushels 
more  yield  with  the  same  effort,  the  same  plowing,  the 
same  rainfall,  the  same  growing  conditions,  the  same 
fertilizer — if  the  seed  is  the  right  one  for  your  fields.  In 
Southern  Ohio,  Ralph  Tarkle  has  taken  all  the  information 
he  could  get  from  the  hybrid  corn  companies  and  the 
Extension  Service,  then  put  in  his  own  test  plots. 

Tarkle  says,  “I  plant  l/70th  of  the  acre.  That  makes  it 
easy  to  figure  the  yield  in  bushels  per  acre.  Some  smart 
fellow  with  a  slide  rule  has  figured  out  that  if  you  plant 
or  pick  l/70th  of  an  acre  and  get  the  weight  of  car  corn  in 
pounds,  this  will  be  the  same  figure  as  the  bushels  per  acre 
yield.  To  figure  l/70th  of  an  acre  use  these  figures: 


From  the  film  featuring  Wicked  Willie  Weevil  now 
being  shown  throughout  the  country.  Watch  for  tha 
announcement  by  your  Pyrenone  Protectant  dealer. 


Weevils  eat  the  heart  out  of  your  stored  corn  and  leave  nothing  but  the 
hulls  and  cobs  for  your  hogs.  Don’t  let  weevils  starve  your  hogs!  You  can 
control  weevils  and  other  stored  grain  insects  for  an  entire  storage  season 
with  only  one  application  —  with  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant.  When  you 
treat  your  corn  with  Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  your  hogs  and  other  live¬ 
stock  get  the  full  food  value  from  corn  and  you  get  greater  gain. 

Pyrenone  Grain  Protectant  can  be  used  in  open  or  tight  bins  or  cribs, 
and  it  can  be  used  on  shelled  corn,  ear  corn  or  com  in  the  shuck.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  the  insecticide  to  work  on  the  corn  in  the  shuck,  of  course, 
but  it  will  stop  the  weevils  from  migrating  from  one  ear  to  the  other 
and  therefore  more  than  pays  for  itself.  _ 

You  can  feed  corn  to  your  stock  with 
absolutely  no  hazard  to  animals 
to  there  no 

you 

crib  for  your  livestock,  even  months 
after  you  have  put  it  into  storage,  pro- 
tect  it  from  the  weevils  with  Pyrenone 
Grain  Protectant. 


Row  spacing  for 
drilled  corn 

3  ft. 


Distance  to  use  to  plant  or 
pick  l/70th  of  an  acre 

207  ft.  6  in. 

196  ft.  6  in. 

186  ft.  6  in. 

177  ft.  9  in. 


“I  believe  the  Extension  Service  boys  then  convert  all 
their  different  types  of  corn  to  a  shelling  percentage  of 
80,  No.  2  corn  with  a  moisture  content  of  15.5  percent,  but 
the  figure  I  get  is  good  enough  for  me  to  base  my  planting 
on.  I  found  a  variation  of  up  to  15  bushels  yield  between 
several  recommended  hybrids  and  I  planted  them  all  side 
by  side,  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same  planter.  Unless 
some  fellow  held  an  umbrella  over  his  rival’s  corn,  they 
all  got  the  same  rain  and  sun! 

“What  I  want  in  a  corn  is  a  good  high  yield,  of  course, 
but  I’ll  take  a  little  less  of  that  if  the  stalks  will  just  stand 
up  in  the  fall  winds  and  rains  until  it’s  ripe.  Then  I  want 
a  medium  size  ear  that  will  snap  well  when  I  put  the 
picker  through  the  rows.  It’s  got  to  stand  up  and  fight 
back  against  blight  and  insects.  These  are  the  things  I 
look  for  in  the  hybrids  I  test  every  year.  We’ve  got  a  pretty 
long  season  here  so  I  can  take  a  full  growing  season  corn — 
say  a  100  to  120  day  hybrid.” 


u.  S.  Industrial 
Chemicals  Co.  Division  of  National  Distillers 
Products  Corporation,  manufacturers  of 
Pyrenone  insecticides  for  the  farm,  food 
processing,  transportation,  storage  and  al¬ 
lied  fields. 


••pyrvnon#  Grain  Protottant  it  a  product 
w*  hav*  needed  for  many  years.  If 
hot  done  on  excellent  job  of  proteclins 
my  corn  for  on  entire  storage  period.” 

H.  M.  Dudley,  Bock  Boy,  Virginia 


Mixing  Maturities 

One  of  the  ways  of  making  sure  that  all  corn  is  pollinated 
is  to  plant  hybrid  corn  of  several  maturies  together.  Some 
com  growers  do  this  by  mixing  the  same  grades  of  several 
maturies  together  in  the  corn  planter.  Others  plant  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  different  maturing  hybrids.  The  effect  is  the 
same.  During  the  time  that  the  silks  are  at  the  right  stage 
for  pollination,  there  is  always  some  pollen  descending  on 


♦Rag.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

Pyranone®  Whoat  Protectant,  a  product  made  especially  for 
wheat,  is  aiso  availabie.  Professor  D.  A.  Wilbur,  Kansas  State 
College  Entomologist,  says:  “1952  farm  tests  outstandingly 
favorable  for  Protectant  treatment.” 


ES-MIN 


SOIL  APPLICATION 

And  just  as  they  both  belong,  so  do  the  proper 
minerals  and  fertilizers  belong  in  your  soil.  Soil 
poor  in  minerals  cannot  produce  healthy  plants 
and  vitamin-rich  crops.  Es-Min-El  contains  these 
minerals:  Boron,  Manganese,  Copper,  Zinc,  Iron 
and  Magnesium — all  essential  to  healthy  plant 
growth  and  increased  yield.  Your  crop  production 
is  just  as  good  as  your  soil — good  soil  must  have 
the  proper  mineral  balance  if  optimum  crop  yield 
is  to  be  achieved — the  essential  minerals  are  in 
Es-Min-El.  For  an  increased  yield  of  vitamin- 
rich  crops,  mineralize  your  soil  with  Es-Min-El. 


Es-Min-El  is  now  available  in  spray  or  dust 

form.  If  you  haven  t  mineralised  your  soil,  . 

you  can  now  feed  these  minerals  to  your  (Uti 

plants  through  the  leaves  and  stems.  \  *  "  i 

Es-Min-El  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  form  ' 

of  Copper,  Manganese  and  Zinc.  0. 


ea*«»V  _ 


For  further  information,  phone,  wire 
or  write  .  .  .  Tennessee  Corporation, 
617-29  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

Cr*** 


them  from  the  tassels  of  differeiit  matur¬ 
ing  types  of  hybrids.  By  mixing  hvbiids  of 
different  maturities,  the  pollinating  season 
can  be  increased  fiom  two  or  three  days 
to  two  weeks.  Some  Midwest  farmers 
t  laim  this  has  helped  them  boost  t  orn 
yields  by  producing  better  filled  ears. 

Most  of  the  hybrid  seed  coin  being  sold 
is  graded  into  six  basic  sizes  of  kernels 
which  arc:  large,  medium,  and  small  Hats; 
large,  medium,  and  small  rounds.  7'he  old 
superstition  was  that  the  corn  plants  would 
produce  the  ears  haxing  kernels  of  the 
type  that  was  planted.  Of  course,  the 
large  flats  are  nicest  to  hold  in  the  hand, 
but  they  are  also  the  most  expensix  e.  Tests 
have  shown  that  .small  rounds  will  pio- 
duee  just  as  good  corn  as  the  moie  ex¬ 
pensive  large  flats,  for  all  kernels  from  a 
hybrid  seed  car  carry  the  same  germ 
plasm.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  planter  plates  fit  whatever  grade 
is  to  be  planted,  so  that  there  are  no  skips. 
The  plate  should  have  cells  that  hold  only 
one  kernel  at  a  time.  If  the  plate  bieaks 
kernels,  those  kernels  won’t  germinate. 
Small  rounds  are  a  good  buy  eveiy  year 
if  you  are  willing  to  get  the  plates  recom¬ 
mended  for  them.  Most  of  the  hybrid 
producers  specify  plates  on  seed  tags. 

Here  is  one  college’s  advice  on  maturity 
types  of  corn:  “Corn  is  considered  to  be 
mature  when  the  car  moisture  content  is 
down  to  about  40  percent  before  killing 
frosts  occur.  Ear  corn  is  safe  to  crib  when 
the  moisture  content  is  below  25  percent. 
Most  local  elevators  or  corn  buyers  have 
moisture  testing  equipment  with  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  test  your  corn. 

late  hybrid  with  good  grain  yields  is 
good  for  silage.  I'he  later  hybrids  gener¬ 
ally  produce  more  fodder  and  yield  more 
silage  per  acre.  Corn  for  silage  should 
reach  the  early  dent  stage  well  before  frost 
in  the  average  year.  The  early  dent  stage 
(soft  to  medium  dough)  when  almost  all 
the  kernels  have  dented  is  the  best  time 
to  begin  cutting  for  silage. 

“The  earliest  hybrids  should  be  chosen 
for  a  year  when  you  have  to  plant  late, 
for  sandy  soils  of  low  productivity,  muck 
soils,  and  for  corn  which  is  to  be  followed 
by  a  winter  grain  or  cover  crop.  .Another 
use  for  early  corn  is  to  help  out  with  the 
feeding  in  September.  If  a  farmer  sees 
that  he  is  going  to  run  out  of  coin  he  can 
put  in  a  small  acreage  of  early  corn  and 
have  it  ready  to  feed  by  September.  Even 


SEND  TODAY  for  this  brand- 
new  cataloK.  Lists  34  plans  for 
modern,  low-cost  Exterior  ply¬ 
wood  farm  buildinfcs.  Each  listing 
has  illustration,  description,  source  of  plsn.  Write 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association,  Tacoma  2, 
Washington. 

And  remember,  for  fast,  ti^t,  durable  construc¬ 
tion  choose  Exterior-type  Douglas  fir  plywood. 
EXT-DFPA*  on  panel  means  waterproof  glue. 


CHOrimasteh 


SI  54.75 

Freight  Extra 


ONE  WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

With  the  multi'purpose  Chpremaster,  you  don't  need  sev* 
erol  costly,  single-purpose  units  for  different  lawn  or  gorden 
chores.  Just  odd  mower,  cultivators,  snowplow,  other  low- 
cost  attachments  to  Choremoster  os  needed.  Save  on  in¬ 
vestment,  repairs,  storage. 

CHOREMAsrCR 


Aft  low  as 

SI39.50 


ROTARY  TIllER 


A  new,  completely 
self-contained  Ro- 
tory  Tiller.  No  at¬ 
tachments  needed. 
For  all  ground 
preparation  and 
cultivating  chores. 


Write  for  dealer 
name  and  literature, 

^  ^  Dealerft  throughout  U«  S.  and  Canada 

CHOREMASTER 

WEBER  ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS.  INC. 

Manufarturvrx  of 

Choremaster  (harden  Tractors.  Tillers.  Kntary  Mowers 

FARM  &  GARDEN  SALES.  INC. 

Salex  Subsidiary  for  <  horematvler  Troflucts 

800  Evans  Street,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


ERYEAR! 


GET  BIGGER  YIELDS,  MORE 
PROFIT  FROM  YOUR  CROPS 
WITH  CONTROLLED  MOISTURE 
IN  DRY  OR  WET  YEARS  WITH... 


IRRIGATION  GTSTEMS 


L  sers  of  Moulton  Irrigation  Equipment  are  con¬ 
stantly  reporting  success  stories.  Profits  increase 
e\en  in  “Wet'’  years,  while  drouth  losses  are  no 
longer  a  danger.  Doubling  and  even  triplinv  of 
yields  are  not  uncotiiinon  among  Moulton  Irriga¬ 
tion  System  users  .  .  .  Soon  pays  off  with  more 
and  bigger  profits  year  after  year.  Remenibei  only 
Moulton  Ciontrolled  Moisture  Systems  have  the 
incomparable  .Moulton  Quick  Coupler. 
-  ^  jacv  combined  with  aluminum  pipe  and 
/  ^SSl  folding  handles,  affording  one  man 
^  coupling  and  uncoupling  from  a 

carrying  position.  Unit  is  completely 
welded  ...  no  bolts  or  risets. 
Moulton  offers  a  full  line  of  sprin- 
Completely  klers  and  pumping  units.  Write  for 
Welded  Unit  free  Plat  Chart  and  Folder! 

MOULTON  SYSTEMS  ARE  ENGINEERED  FOR  YOUR 
FARM’S  SIZE  AND  CONDITIONS! 


Moulton  irrigation  co. 

WRITE  P.O.  BOX  A-53.  WITHROW.  MINN.  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


tUousrh  the  yield  is  slightly  lower,  it  will  usually  pay  off,  for  it 
saves  going  out  and  trying  to  buy  old  eorn. 

“II  you  plant  large  corn  aereage  some  degree  ol  ‘erop  insur¬ 
ance’  is  possible  by  planting  two  or  three  hybrids  that  differ 
slightly  in  their  maturity.  If  one  hybrid  runs  into  unfavorable 
weather  at  a  critieal  stage  in  its  development,  the  other  hybrid 
may  be  less  affected  and  come  through  with  a  good  crop.” 

One  of  the  questions  that  farmers  ask  is,  “Should  I  plant 
hybrid  seed  that  is  grown  in  my  own  part  of  the  state?”  Seed 
experts  say  that  seed  basing  been  grown  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  is  to  be  planted  does  not  improve  or  lessen  the  pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  of  a  hybrid.  Just  as  any  shape  kernel  can 
produce  high-yielding  corn  as  long  as  it  has  the  right  parents, 
so  seed  from  Illinois  can  do  a  wonderful  job  in  Georgia,  if  it  is 
suited  to  the  growing  conditions  of  the  area  and  has  been  tested 
there  over  a  period  of  several  years.  And  a  hybrid  grown  in 
the  same  county  can  likewise  be  a  top-produeer. 

High  Protein  Corn 

Seed  breeders  have  experimented  with  the  idea  of  breeding  a 
hybrid  corn  that  had  a  higher  protein  percentage.  Some  hybrids 
have  been  developed  that  will  actually  produce  a  higher  pro¬ 
tein  content.  Often,  however,  this  higher  protein  percentage  is 
coupled  with  other  less  desirable  growing  and  harvesting  quali¬ 
ties.  Like  other  hybrids,  those  that  are  specifically  known  to 
carry  a  higher  protein  should  be  tested  alongside  the  hybrid 
usually  planted  to  see  how  they  compare  under  farm  conditions. 
Another  method  of  producing  higher  protein  corn  is  to  give  the 
corn  extra  nitrogen.  A.  W.  Klemmc  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  found  out  with  test  plot  planting  that  80  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  on  the  corn  crop,  using  se\  cral  kinds  of  N-carr\ing  fertilizers, 
in  addition  to  phosphorus  and  potash,  raised  the  crude  protein 
content  of  the  corn  from  8V2  to  9|/2  percent.  This  extra  protein 
produced  by  an  acre  of  9/2  percent  eorn  figures  out  to  equal 
the  protein  feeding  value  of  about  350  pounds  of  soybean  meal. 

In  the  early  days,  when  there  was  still  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery  connected  with  hybrid  corn  seed,  there  were  all  kinds 
of  selling  rackets,  and  since  it  took  the  fanner  four  months  to 
find  out  that  he  had  been  “taken”,  there  was  not  much  he  could 
do  about  it — e.xeept  to  be  more  careful  where  he  bought  his  seed 
next  year.  The  racket  worked  most  often  was  for  a  traveling 
salesman  to  pick  out  the  finest  looking  flat  kernels  from  a  high 
producing  hybrid  corn  field  and  bag  them  up.  Then  he  could 
say  with  a  perfectly  straight  face,  “This  seed  came  from  a  field 
over  in  the  next  county  that  did  100  bushels  to  the  acre.”  He 
was  right;  the  hitch  was  that  the  second  generation  hybrid  would 
yield  about  25  percent  less  than  its  parents. 

Today,  after  thousands  of  corn-belt  fanners  have  proven  for 
themselves  what  the  dependable  hybrids  can  do  on  their  own 
farms,  there  is  little  chance  of  seed  rackets  getting  started.  State 
seed  inspectors  test  all  hybrids  sold  in  their  state  for  germination, 
impurities,  and  the  source  ol  the  seed.  Certified  seed  associations 
maintain  a  close  control  over  the  seed  production  and  sale  in 
their  own  states.  In  many  states,  registration  is  required  for  all 
seed  dealers.  The  seed  is  all  set  for  a  big  corn  yield.  W'hat 
the  farmer  does  with  it,  and  what  the  weather  does  for  it,  makes 
the  difference  between  a  corn  champ  and  an  also-ran. 


TEXAS  {Continued  from  page  39) 

I  know  of  some  of  the  boys  who  are  trying  to  reseed  the  range 
with  led  panic-grass  and  crested  wheatgrass.  The  best  manage¬ 
ment  I  know  is  rest  and  rain.” 

The  W  aggoner  Ranch 

Some  70  miles  to  the  cast  of  Pitchfork  is  the  Waggoner  DDD 
ranch  •  the  D  is  reversed  in  the  brand)  about  which  a  wag  once 
said.  “They  ranch  the  way  it  should  be  done — one  oil  well  for 
each  cow.”  And  it’s  true  that  the  smell  of  oil  .seems  to  hang 
over  the  new'  ranch  office  building  on  Deaf  Smith  Street  in 


GOOD  BUYS  MASCO 


Lar^ett,  most  eomploto  lino  of  spoelolliod  livestock  and 
farming  supplies.  Hundreds  of  other  Interesting  Items. 
Send  for  free  N4SCO  Catalog. 


NEW  COW 

GENTL-IZER 

Tainrs  toughest  cows. 
Simple,  safe,  easy  to 
Use.  Ideal  for  heifers, 
kickers  .  .  .  clipping, 
treating  mastitis,  arti¬ 
ficial  breeding.  Or¬ 
der  C278-2,  $13.19 
postpaid. 


HOOP  TRIMMER 

Keep  hoofs  neatly 
trimmed.  Safe,  have 
30"  handles.  Use  also 
as  dehorner. 
Order  C239, 
$8.39  postpaid. 

USE  DE-WART-EM 

Removes  w-arts  off 
cows  teats  and  ud¬ 
ders.  Softens,  dis¬ 
solves  warts  in  four 
to  sev  en  days.  1  ounce 
bottle.  Order  C293, 

$1.00  postpaid. 


SUDBURy 
SOIL  KIT 

Makes  fifty  tests 
each  for  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoras, 
potash,  acidity. 
Complete  in- 
structions.  Order 
F13-2,  $6.09  post¬ 
paid. 


ROPE  HALTERS 

Extra  heavy.  Excellent 
values.  Carefully  hand 
made.  Order  C68, 
$10.93  dozen  postpaid. 

COW  BOOT 

Helps  cure  hoof  rot. 
Goes  over  bandage  to 
keep  hoof  clean  and 
check  infection. 

Many  other 
uses.  Order 
C337-4,  $6.33 
postpaid. 


COBURN  LIME 
SPREADER 

For  barn  use.  3-foot 
spread.  Holds  25  to 
43  lbs.  Positive  feed. 
Does  60  ft.  barn  in  a 
minute.  Order  B343, 
$27.30  postpaid. 


DEHORN  AND  CASTRATE  WITH 
RUBBER  BANDS 

Easy,  simple  and  safe. 

Dehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  Dock  and  cas¬ 
trate  lambs.  Removes 
horns  up  to  6"  long. 

To  use,  just  place 
rubber  band. 

Widely  used  and 
recommended. 

Order  C232-233, 

Elastrator  with 
too  rubber  bamds, 

$14.30  postpaid. 


CID  COW  MARKERS 

Large  thick  plastic 
tags  in  red  or 
yellow,  with  40" 
chains.  Stamped 
numbers.  Ring  fast¬ 
ener.  Specify  num¬ 
bers  and  color  de¬ 
sired.  Order  C437, 

$12.39  per  dozen,  postpaid 


COOPER  CATTLE  TAGS 

Self -locking. 

Most  widely 
used.  100  tags 
with  your  name, 
address  and 
consecutive 
n  u  m  b  e  I 
stamped  c 
plus  punch  for  I 
inserting.  Or¬ 
der  X5.\,  $8.59 


LENK  ELECTRIC  DEHORNER 

Costs  about  half  price  of  other  electric 
dehorners.  new  highly  recommended 
method  for  calves.  Order  CI87,  .$6.19 
postpaid. 

NASCO  PIG  EAR  NOTCHER 

Identifies  pigs  to  sows 
easily  and  accurately. 

Marking  system 
included.  In-- 
structions.  Small' 
size.  Order  C31, 

$2.39  postpaid. 


DIAMOND 

FARM  LARIATS 

There’s  nothing  so 
handy.  Heavy  duty, 
good  quality  pure  ma- 
nila  rope.  30  ft.  long. 
Standard  honda.  Order 
C373,  $3.98  postpaid. 


ARTIFICIAL  BREEDERS 

Write  and  ask  for  our  special  cata¬ 
log.  It  offers  the  most  complete  line 
of  breeders  equipment  available. 


NEW  SAFGARD 
PASTEURIZER 

Destroys  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  bacteria  in 
unsafe,  raw  milk. 
.‘\utomatirally  shuts 
off  heat,  sounds 
buzzer.  Holds  2  gal¬ 
lons.  Order  W19e.A. 
^18.39  postpaid. 


TAMM  UDDER  SUPPORT 

Protects  your 
good  cows  before 
and  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Helps  pre¬ 
vent  broken  ud¬ 
ders.  Also  for 
shipping.  Me-'j 
dium  size.  Order  ' 

C280,  $17.84  postpaid. 


NASCO 

CATALOG 

< 

PLEASE  SHIP 
THESE  ITEMS 


ORDER  FORM 


ADDRESS 


CITY .  ST.ATE 


National  Agriealliral  Supply  Co. 

FORT  ATKINSON.  DEPT.  23.  WISCONSIN 
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Get  a  sure 
stand  of  grass 
with  less  seed 


TThIS  BRILLION  Sure-Stand  Grass  Seeder 
and  pulverizer  seeds  grass  within  the  top  half 
inch  of  a  fine,  firm  seedbed  .  .  .  gives  every 
seed  an  opportunity  to  germinate  and  grow 
into  the  grass  you  want. 

N«)te  how  this  seedbed  is  free  from  lumps 
which  have  been  crushed  by  the  front  roller.  A 
metering  device  accurately  counts  out  the  seed. 

After  the  seed  is  drttpped  on  the  pulverized 
seedbed,  a  rear  roller  covers  the  seed  to  a 
maximum  depth  of  ‘/2  inch,  and  gently  packs 
the  soil  around  it.  The  result  is  a  uniform 
seeding  at  the  rate  desired — no  wasteful  over¬ 
seeding  —  and  the  seeds  themselves  are  in 
contact  with  moist,  nourishing  soil  where  they 
can  germinate  quickly. 

The  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder  does  this  all 
in  one  simple  operation  —  one  time  over  the 
field.  If  you  arc  broadcasting  seed,  or  seeding 
with  grain  drill,  which  allows  seed  to  fall 
»)nto  rough  ground  or  open  spaces  between 
lumps,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  the  Brillion  story. 

Farmers  report  sat  ing  enough  seed  the  first 
year  to  pay  for  a  Sure-Stand, 


BRILLION  IRON  Vi  ORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  SG-3-y  •  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


SURE-STAND  SEEDER 


“TUCKS  EACH  SEED  TO  BED  — 
IN  THE  TOP  HALE  INCH  OF  SOIL’' 


Vernon  with  its  black  and  gold  Italian 
inarble  halls  and  escalators  to  the  seeond 
floor,  its  elegant  offices,  and  luxurious  pent 
house  for  guests — complete  with  rooftop 
lawn  and  shrubbery.  The  influence  of 
oil  can  be  felt.  too.  around  the  Zaca- 
weista  and  Santa  Rosa  ranch  headejuarters 
from  which  the  half  million  acre  spread  is 
run.  Here  the  polo  field,  dog  kennels,  air 
strips,  and  guest  houses  are  floated  on 
black  gold,  but  beyond  these  rich  islands 
the  ranch  is  a  working  outfit. 

Like  most  cowboys,  the  DDD  men  arc 
out  of  bed  by  four  in  the  morning  and  at 
the  I  luu  k  wagon  to  eat  breakfast  and  get 
in  the  saddle  by  five.  .As  one  of  the  men 
put  it.  “Twenty-four  hours  of  mv  day  is 
Waggoner’s:  the  rest  of  the  time  I’m  on 
my  own.” 

When  the  chuck  wagon  is  not  too  far 
out,  some  of  the  sons  of  the  cowbovs  ride 
out  to  eat  lunch  with  their  fathers.  One 
such  summer  day  about  the  time  the  cook 
was  ready  to  give  away  to  exasperation 
from  trying  to  keep  a  good  lunch  hot,  the 
kids  spotted  the  men  riding  in.  slow  run¬ 
ning  their  horses,  stopping  at  one  of  the 
horseshoe-shaped  water  tanks  to  let  the 
horses  drink,  unsaddling  and  loosing  their 
horses  near  the  chuck  wagon. 

When  tht'y  came  in.  their  faces  were 
dust('d  a  brick  red  beneath  their  hat 
bands.  Even  after  they  washed,  there 
was  a  sharp  line  between  their  pale  fore- 
lu'ads  and  sunburned  faces.  The  men  and 
boys  filed  past  the  end-gate  of  the  chuck 
wagon  with  their  tin  plates,  loading  on 
hominy,  potatoes,  pork  and  beans,  ham 
and  sourdough.  They  squatted  on  the 
ground  to  eat  or  leaned  against  the  wagon. 
The  last  man  in  was  G.  L.  Procter,  the 
wagon  boss,  called  “The  Kid”  because 
of  his  slim,  young  look.  He  ate  first  and 
washed  later — then  joined  a  group  who 
had  a  deck  of  cards  and  a  gunny  sack  full 
of  poker  (  hips.  The  other  men  lounged 
around  on  the  ground  under  the  canvas. 

“This  friend  of  mine,  Rusty.”  one  said, 
“has  got  himself  a  ranch  with  a  lot  of  oil 
on  it.  He  told  me  that  h('’s  tried  goff  and 
po-lo  and  e\ery  game  except  girl’s  hockey 
and  he  wouldn’t  trade  the  lot  of  them  lor 
steer  roping.  And  that  boy  is  good!  I’ve 
seen  Rusty  rope  one  and  be  on  the  ground 
waiting  for  it  to  come  down.  Toots  Mans¬ 
field  couldn’t  have  done  better. 

“I  was  riding  a  silly,  old  horse — you 
could  have  put  a  bale  of  Kansas  hay  in  his 
head  without  filling  it  up.  Then  this  old 
hound  dog  that  carries  his  tail  up  ov  er  his 
back  walked  under  the  horse.  The  horse 
flinched  and  jumped  and  I  split  the 
ground.” 

The  cowboys  seemed  curiously  di\ided 
into  the  men  over  40  and  youngsters  in 
their  teens  and  early  20’s  “The  boys  who 
went  into  the  army  and  got  a  taste  of  soft 
life  never  came  back  to  cowboying,”  one 
old  timer  believes. 

Most  of  the  older  men  have  put  in  time 
with  s(‘veral  of  the  big  ranches,  working 
as  long  as  it  was  congenial  or  until  they 


had  a  stake,  then  throwing  their  saddh 
chaps,  extra  boots,  and  bed  roll  into  thei: 
jalopy  and  moving  on.  These  tools  of  theii 
trade  are  usually  selected  with  girat  can  . 
Boots  and  saddle  are  almost  always  hand 
made,  costing  from  .$30  to  .$50  for  boots 


MINERAL  DEFICIENT 

BARN  DIET 

CAN  ROB  YOU  OF 

LIVESTOCK 


by 

DEACON 

DOUBLEDAY 

whose  expert  analy¬ 
sis  of  farm  conditions 
over  Radio  Station 
WSYR.  Syracuse,  is 
valued  by  New  York 
State  farmers 


“Livestock  prices  suggest  utmost 
feeding  economies.  In  the  barn,  ani¬ 
mals  should  receive  best  quality  hay 
and  silage  to  keep  down  the  need 
for  grain.  Beef  breeding  cows  can 
often  get  by  on  hay  and  silage  alone, 
if  hay  is  high  in  legume.” 

But  remember— any  feed  supply 
can  be  deficient  in  salt  and  trace 
minerals  essential  to  health,  gain 
and  milk  production. 

So  guard  against  this  by  keep¬ 
ing  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  easily  available. 

Blusalt  provides  salt  for  the  di¬ 
gestion  of  protein,  carbohydrates 
and  fats  plus:  Cobalt— essential  for 
Vitamin  B  .— guards  against  loss  of 
appetite,  permits  maximum  body 
gains  and  helps  maintain  normal 
level  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood. 
Manganese— for  successful  growth, 
reproduction,  lactation  and  bone  de¬ 
velopment.  Iodine— to  help  prevent 
simple  goiter.  Iron— essential  as  part 
of  the  hemoglobin  to  every  organ 
and  tissue  of  the  body.  Copper- 
necessary  with  iron  for  hemoglobin 
formation.  Zinc— growth  producing 
and  a  part  of  enzymes. 


Feed 

STERLING 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 

For  dealer's  name 
— or  literature, 
write 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  CO.,  INC. 
Scranton  2,  Pa. 


100-ib.  bogs 
50-ib.  blocks 
4-lb.  likt 
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and  $175  to  $250  for  the  saddle.  Chaps  arc  cither  bat-wing  or 
shot-gun.  The  bat-wing  have  a  wide  flapping  wing  and  are  liked 
because  they  snap  on,  and  disliked  because  they  flap  in  the  wind 
and  frighten  the  horse.  The  shot-gun  type  are  solid  tubes  which 
give  better  protection,  but  arc  impossible  to  get  on  and  ofT  over 
a  pair  of  spurs. 

One  of  the  men,  who  had  been  sharpening  his  pocket  knife 
on  the  chap  leg  of  a  sleeping  cowboy,  looked  down  the  draw, 
then  woke  everyone  with  his  shout,  “Here  comes  the  remuda.” 

Toward  the  wagon  came  the  250  Quarter  horses  which  go 
with  the  chuck  wagon  and  arc  called  the  remuda.  As  they  came 
up  they  were  joined  by  the  horses  which  had  been  ridden  that 
morning,  the  saddle-sweat  marks  still  showing  on  their  short- 
coupled,  muscular  backs.  They  were  driven  into  a  corral  made 
of  lariats  tied  together  and  fastened  to  mesquite  shrubs.  Proctor 
and  one  of  the  top  cowboys,  Frank  Hanley,  went  into  the  single 
rope  corral  with  the  circling  horses  and  started  roping  them, 
while  the  other  cowboys  stood  on  the  outside  calling  in  the 
names  of  the  horses  they  wanted — Doughboy,  Toothpick.  Regina, 
Lizard  Head,  Rag  Mop,  Crazy  Quilt,  Handy  Mandy,  King  Pin, 
Sun  Down  Dan.  Tar  Baby,  Rabbit.  With  no  more  identification 
and  without  fuss  or  wind-up,  the  men  whipped  the  loops  of  their 
ropes  out  over  the  heads  of  the  running  animals — then  they 
would  w'alk  up  quietly  to  the  roped  horse,  settle  the  noose  high 
up  on  his  neck,  and  lead  him  to  the  cowboy  who  called  for  him. 

Each  cowboy  is  assigned  a  mount  of  12  to  15  horses  which 
arc  his  to  break  and  to  ride.  He  will  have  horses  ranging  from 
newly  broken  three-year-olds  to  trained  roping  horses;  he  chooses 
his  mount  according  to  the  work  to  be  done. 

As  they  received  their  horses,  the  men  led  them  out  into  the 
open  and  saddled  them.  Two  new  men,  a  15-ycar  old  youngster 
and  a  seasoned  cowboy,  had  called  for  their  youngest  horses  and 
were  having  difficulty  saddling  them.  The  old  man,  Dan  Black- 
well,  who  had  just  joined  Waggoner,  worked  a  loop  from  the 
lead  rope  behind  the  near  hind  hoof  of  his  horse  and  pulled  it 
off  the  ground  to  make  a  Scotch  hobble.  The  youngster,  Bobby 
Hatfield,  succeeded  in  saddling  his  horse.  Crazy  Quilt,  but  when 
he  boarded  him  he  was  greeted  w'ith  a  series  of  humping,  twist¬ 
ing,  stiff-legged  bucks.  He  rode  the  horse  for  a  half  dozen 
jumps,  the  men  shouting,  “Ride  him,  boy,  ride  him!”  But  when 
he  lost  a  stirrup,  they  yelled,  “Roll  off  him  Bobby,”  and  he  and 
the  horse  parted  company.  Later,  when  the  horse  had  been 
caught  and  Bobby  was  again  in  the  saddle,  one  of  the  men  rode 
along  beside  him,  “You’ve  got  him  between  the  shafts  now,  boy. 
That  old  son-of-a-bitch  can’t  throw  us  again.” 

As  they  rode  off  across  the  range,  21  abreast,  with  the  men 
on  the  rambunctious  horses  allowing  them  to  run  out  to  the 
side  in  great  looping  turns,  it  was  easy  to  see  why  men  would 
spend  their  lives  working  for  $125  a  month  and  never  be  tempted 
away  by  factory  or  city  life. 

Though  the  cowboy,  with  his  helper,  the  pilot  of  the  Bell 
Helicopter,  ranges  over  most  of  the  DDD  ranch,  there  are  27,000 
acres  of  it  under  cultivation.  One  giant  field  of  wheat.  The  Big 
Field,  covers  15,000  acres  and  is  harvested  by  14  self-propelled 
combines.  In  late  May,  the  great  red  machines  open  up  the  field 
and  start  blowing  chaff.  For  days  they  follow  each  other,  each 
machine  stepping  into  the  field  one  swath  further  than  the  one 
ahead  of  it.  As  soon  as  the  combines,  which  are  custom  operated, 
are  off,  the  Waggoner’s  crawler  tractors  move  onto  the  fields 
pulling  five  20-ft  disk  plows. 

Joe  Bridwell’s  Hereford  Ranch 

One  of  the  ranches  which  supply  the  Waggoners  with  bulls  is 
40  miles  further  east;  it  has  a  little  more  rain  and  its  range  is  a 
little  greener — though  this  year  Joe  Bridwell,  the  owner,  and  his 
ranch  manager.  Bud  Thurber,  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
drouth.  This  ranch  and  the  other  Bridwell  ranches  scattered 
across  Texas  and  Mississippi  —  a  set-up  that  keeps  Bridwell’s 
twin-engined  Beechcraft  in  the  air  nearly  every  day — comprise 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres.  Bridwell  arrived  in  this  part  of 
Texas  about  40  years  ago  when  he  missed  a  train  from  Dallas  to 
Stamford.  Instead  of  waiting,  he  took  the  next  train  out,  which 
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FOX  THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARISON 

The  FOX  Forage  Master  with  its  easy  quick-change  units  and 
its  many  safety  features  is  not  an  experiment  but  a  field 
proven,  time  tested  machine  with  a  record  of  over  20  years  of 
outstanding  performance  on  thousands  of  American  farms.  You 
can  depend  on  the  Fox  Row  Crop  Harvester  to  handle 
successfully  tall,  short,  broken  down,  and  weedy  corn  and 
similar  row  crops.  Does  a  good  clean  job  even  in  corn  borer 
infested  areas  and  in  muddy  fields.  The  FOX  is  the  Forage 
Harvester  to  which  all  others  are  compared.  When  you  buy 
a  FOX  you  are  buying  the  best.  The  Forage  Harvester 
with  the  highest  trade-in  value. 

The  Hay  Harvesting  Unit,  like  the 
^  other  two  units,  can  be  changed  to 
mower  bar  or  corn  silage  harvester 
in  less  than  10  minutes  by  one  man 
without  tools. 

The  Mower  Bar  Unit  cuts  a  full  5- 
foot  swath  and  makes  grass  silage 
from  the  standing  crop  in  one  op¬ 
eration. 


Write  Today  for  the 
HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
FORAGE  HARVESTING, 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 
593  North  Rankin  Street 


APPLETON 


WISCONSIN 


MOST 
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HOW  TO  DO 
IT  YOURSELF! 


brought  him  to  Wichita  Falls.  For  a  man 
of  his  unlimited  energy  and  gumption, 
Wichita  Falls  looked  like  the  place  to 
make  a  fortune  in  oil,  and  Bridwell  did  it. 

The  original  Larry  Domino,  the  gri-at 
bull,  whose  sons,  grandsons,  and  great 
grandsons  are  constantly  making  news 
with  the  fabulous  prices  they  bring,  w.is 
rais*d  here  on  the  Bridwell  purebicd 
ranch.  .\nd  so  was  Larry  Domino  .50.  the 
highest  register  of  merit  bull  in  the  Heie- 
ford  breed,  w  hich  was  sold  to  .Mien  Feeni  y 
of  Milky  Way  Hereford  Farm.  The  cur¬ 
rent  major  attraction  at  Bridwell’s  is  Lanv 
Domino  107,  a  son  of  Larry  Domino  50; 
he  cost  the  Bridwell  ranch  $80,000  for  a 
half  interest. 

.Although  worth  that  kind  of  money, 
Larry  Domino  107  is  far  from  being  lone¬ 
ly  or  even  far  out  of  his  class  on  the  Brid¬ 
well  ranch.  The  owners  are  naturally  an¬ 
xious  to  find  some  better  way  to  employ 
him  than  letting  him  run  with  twenty 
cows.  Bridwell’s  answer  has  been  to  use 
artificial  insemination.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  breed  150  head  of  cows  during  the 
six  months  of  the  year  he  has  the  bull, 
which  is  about  four  times  what  can  be 
done  with  the  hand  breeding  svstem  he 
uses  with  some  of  the  other  bulls,  such  as 
Larry  Domino  30  and  his  great  Larry 
Mixer  Domino — a  bull  which  is  produc¬ 
ing  as  good  or  better  calves  than  107. 

Whether  hand  breeding  or  artificial 
insemination  is  used,  it  means  catching  the 
cow  and  bringing  her  in  when  she  is  in 
heat.  Any  dairyman  who  has  tried  to  keep 
tab  on  his  dairy  cows  which  are  confined 
in  a  small  paddock  and  milked  twice  a 
day  will  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  of  trying  to  watch  for  heat  signs  in 
cows  in  a  3,000  acre  pasture.  The  Brid¬ 
well  cowboys  at  the  Purebred  Ranch  ride 
the  range  all  day  long  trying  to  see  each 
unbred  animal  in  the  cow  herd  at  least 
twice  a  day.  With  around  1500  head  of 
cows  in  the  herd,  the  job  is  fantastic.  To 
help  out  the  cowboys,  they  have  turned 
in  some  steers  whieh  were  not  castrated 
until  late  in  life — their  masculine  reac¬ 
tions  help  single  out  the  right  cows. 

When  these  range-raised  purebreds  have 
been  caught  they  are  brought  into  head¬ 
quarters  and  either  turned  in  with  one  of 
the  bulls  or  put  into  a  cattle  squeeze  to 
be  bred  artificially  by  Dr.  Ray  Hander, 
the  ranch  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hander’s  fig¬ 
ures  show  that  they  are  getting  better  than 
80  per  cent  impregnation. 

Dr.  Hander,  who  looks  more  like  a  cow¬ 
boy  fooling  with  a  microscope  than  a 
scientist,  was  voted  the  outstanding  prac¬ 
titioner  of  Texas  for  1952  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Southwestern  Veterinailan 
.Association.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  live¬ 
stock  health  problems  of  all  of  the  ranches. 
He  is  also  carrying  on  research  which  he 
and  Bridwell  hope  will  throw  some  light 
on  the  causes  of  sterility  in  cows.  One  task 
relating  to  both  practical  ranch  manage¬ 
ment  and  his  scientific  research  is  the 


No  other  piece  of  equipment  contributes  so  much  to  time-  and 
labor-soring  faim  service,  in  so  many  ways,  as  a  Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engine  ...  or  better,  two  or  more 
of  these  engines  working  on  different  chores.  There  is  work 
for  these  engines  at  oil  seasons.  For  instance  .  .  . 

•  COMBINING  GRAIN  CROPS.  No  less  than  seven  leading 
mokes  of  combines  depend  on  unfailing  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled 
Engine  Power. 

•  BALING  HAY.  Twelve  leading  makes  of  pickup  balers  are 
powered  by  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines. 

•  PUMPING  WATER.  More  engines  are  used  for  this  purpose 
than  for  any  other  farm  task  —  pumping  woter  for  livestock, 
operating  the  water  system,  irrigation  and  flood  control. 

•  OPERATING  PORTABLE  ELEVATORS  ...  for  handling  boled 
hay,  bagged  feed,  bulk  grain  and  corn  and  any  other  farm 
products  where  a  loading  or  unloading  conveyor  comes  in  handy. 

•  SAWING  WOOD,  SNOW  REMOVAL,  GRINDING  MEAT. 
FEED,  etc.;  SHARPENING  TOOLS,  SHELLING  CORN,  OPERAT¬ 
ING  FIELD  AND  ORCHARD  SPRAYERS,  FORAGE  CHOPPERS, 
GARDEN  TRACTORS,  POWER  MOWERS.  SMALL  ROTARY  TILL¬ 
ERS  .  .  .  wherever  engine  power  is  needed,  there's  work 
waiting  for  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines. 

Wisconsin  features  such  os  tapered  roller  bearings  at  BOTH 

ends  of  the  crankshaft,  high  tension  rotary  type  OUTSIDE 

magneto,  exceptionally  efficient  AIR-COOLING 

are  your  assurance  of  "Most  H.P.  Hours"  of  on-  , — 

the-iob  service,  at  lowest  operating  and  mainte- 

nance  cost  .  .  .  reasons  why  it  pays  to  "stand- 

ardize”  on  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine  Power.  * 

TO  FIT  TF 

Write  for  free  copy  of  Bulletin  S-153  with  con-  jq_ 

densed  specifications  of  all  Wisconsin  Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled  Engines,  3  to  36  hp.  - 


Wisconsin-powered  New  Hollond  Model 
“66"  Boler  ,  .  ,  one  of  12  different 
mokes  using  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines. 


Wisconsin-powered  Tree  Sow  —  ideal 
equipment  for  harvesting  timber  from 
Woodlot. 


Wisconsin-pow 
Snow  Thrower 
winter  job  easy. 


Wisconsin-powered  Cose 
Elevator  mokesquick.easy 
work  of  moving  baled  hay 
from  truck  to  mow. 


You  tan  borrow  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  book*** 


At  last  there  is  a  medical  iruide  for  treatment  of  farm  animals  that  Is  sei* 
entitically  accurate,  yet  written  and  illustrated  so  plainly  that  many  of  the 
tasks  that  formerly  required  a  Veterinarian  can  now  be  done  by  the  farmer. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  Insemination,  read  how  to  get  semen~how 
to  test  for  purity— how  to  store— how  to  ship— how  to  inseminate.  Learn 
how  to  get  prize  stock  at  low  cost  by  breeding  twenty  to  thirty  cows  from 
one  ordinary  service— how  to  breed  from  young  bulls  too  small  to  serve— 
from  older  bulls  whose  great  size  might  injure  cows.  This  is  only  one  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  SM-page  book  that  Loula  Bromfiold  has  aald  **iio  farmor 
shoMid  ba  withaat.**  Its  117  other  chapters  give  you  exact 
and  simple  instructions  for  diagnosing  all  the  diseases  of 
farm  animals.  They  show  you  how  to  tell  one  disease  from  J  WINDSf 
another— even  when  symptixns  are  similar— which  are  cur-  I  200  S.  Oa 
able— which  are  not — what  to  do  to  protect  other  animals  m  haIL  **Ve 
— what  serums,  vaccines,  or  medicines  to  give.  And230pic-  |  postage  p 
tures  show  you  exactly  how  to  give  these  medicines.  Noth-  ■  FREF 
ing  like  it  ever  before.  Almost  a  quarter  million  copies  sold.  I  At  end  of  I 


Just  Send  Name!— HO  MONEY 


No  deposit.  NoC.O.D.  No  emsh.  No  obligation.  Jast  like 
borrowing  from  a  neighbor.  Send  your  name,  and  Mr. 

Stamm,  the  author  of  "Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers,” 
will  lend  you  a  ropy  free,  postage  prepaid.  Send  coupon  or 
postcard  now.  This  book  may  save  valuable  animale  for  you.  |  ADDKKi 

WINDSOR  PRESS.  A  Division  qf  Popular  Merhaniea  I 

200  C.  Ontario  St.,  Dapt.  JS-S  .  CHICAGO  11.  ILL.  I  P.O _ 
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li  sting  of  the  commercial  herd  of  range 
<  ows  to  cheek  on  their  pregnancy. 

I’he  mother  cow  herd,  wild  and  rugged 
from  the  range,  is  corralled  and  the  cows 
are  run  down  a  chute  ending  in  a  cattle 
squeeze  where  they  can  be  held  while  Dr. 
Hander,  one  arm  covered  with  a  shoulder- 
length  rubber  glove,  makes  a  rectal  exami¬ 
nation  to  determine  if  the  uterus  has  gone 
over  the  peUis  into  the  body  cavity,  and 
whether  the  uterine  artery  is  enlarged  and 
has  developed  a  strong  pulse  and  whether 
the  o\  aries  have  slipped  .down — all  signs 
of  pregnancy.  In  actual  practice,  this 
examination  has  all  the  aspects  of  a  wild 
animal  act.  The  mother  cows  come  down 
the  chute  and  hit  the  tubular  steel  squeeze 
with  a  pipe-rattling  smash  and,  more  often 
than  not.  try  to  go  through  the  head  stall 
or  o\er  the  top  of  the  apparatus.  Dr. 
Hander,  working  the  cows  as  they  tr>'  to 
escape  the  squeeze,  talks  to  them  constant¬ 
ly,  “Come  on,  mama,  get  your  head  in 
there.  Come  on.  mother!  (She  goes  up  on 
her  rear  legs  trying  to  go  over  the  top.) 
Bust  her  across  the  cars.  Jack.  (She  comes 
down  and  jams  her  head  into  the  stall.) 
That’s  a  good  girl,  mother,  let’s  sec  if  you 
have  a  calf.”  For  all  their  struggles,  he 
gets  through  30  or  more  in  an  hour. 

The  J.  B.  ranch  manager,  Bud  Thur- 
br-r,  a  muscular  33-ycar-old  Arizonian  who 
was  raised  on  his  father’s  1 7,000  acre 
ranch  near  Sonoita,  Arizona,  took  to  cow- 
boying  as  a  boy,  and  has  a  pair  of  shot¬ 
gun  chaps  whose  insides  are  peppered  with 
broken-olT  cactus  thorns  to  prove  it,  but 
decided  that  a  degree  from  an  agricultural 
college  would  do  him  more  good  than 
a  pair  of  pony-bowed  legs.  He  has  done 
extensive  range  seeding  in  a  program  of 
range  improvement.  Standing  in  one  of 
his  seeded  pastures,  he  said,  “\Vc  put  in 
little  bluestem,  and  King  Ranch  bluestcm, 
and  Johnson  grass  here;  and  last  year  had 
a  stand  that  was  way  abo\c  my  knees. 
Now  look  at  it,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
brown  thirsty  range,  “It  takes  rain  to 
make  seeds  germinate  and  grass  grow. 

“You  know’,  the  greatest  improvement 
on  the  range  is  the  cattle.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  when  I  was  a  boy  we  had  three-  and 
four-year-old  steers  weighing  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds;  now  Pitchfork  and  Ma¬ 
tador  and  the  other  commercial  breeders 
are  producing  fifteen  hundred  pound  two- 
year-olds.  That’s  the  kind  of  improvement 


FttM  MkNAGEMENT  FOR  37  VERRS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME.  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

4S  West  4Sth  Street  ISS  Main  Street 

New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Conn. 

JUdson  2-1948  Putnam  8-6866 

li’riU  or  Telephone  for  details 


SUPERIOR 

FEATURES 

Long  life  metal  bearings 
guaranteed  for  FIVE 
YEARS. 

Bolted  frame  construe* 
tion. 

Manual  control  of  wheels 
(by  hydraulic  jack)  avail¬ 
able  if  your  tractor  has 
no  hydraulic  pump. 
Timken  tapered  roller 
bearings  in  transport 
wheels. 

Screw  crank  allows  pres¬ 
sure  to  be  placed  on  either 
front  or  rear  gangs. 
Extra -heavy  (10  gauge) 
blades.  Adjustable  gangs. 


Culti-Mtflcher 


Standard  and  heavy- 
duty  models.  Sixes 
for  any  need. 


•  Tried,  Tested,  Parmer-Aceepfed. 
e  fast,  Easy,  Safe  Transporting, 
e  Tops  for  Tough  Discing  Jobs. 

e  Ideal  for  Grassland  and  Conservation 
Farming. 

e  Better,  Lower  Cost  Seed  Beds. 
e  Positive  Depth  Control. 


Different  depths  obtained 
by  changing  Quick  Pin  to 
various  holes  in  slide 
bar.  Each  hole  gives  Vt" 
adjustment.  Depth  con¬ 
trol  is  necessary  on  one¬ 
way  systems. 


All-Purpose  Pecker-Seeder 


I  THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 
Dept.  Q-93,  Berea,  Ohio 
I  Please  send  literature  on 

I  Dunham  Tools  checked;  also 
name  at  nearest  Dunham 
Dealer. 


THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Originators  -of  the  Culti-Muleher 
Dept.  Q-93  Berea,  Ohio 


RHURM  COUPON  TODAY  TOR  FREE  UTERATURE 


□  All-Purpose  Pecker-Seeder  Q  Rotery  Culti-Hee  Q  Cdti-lift  Toe!^ 

□  Transport  Culti-Oisc  □  Culti-Mulcher  Q  Culti-Nerrew  | 

□  Sprocket  Pulverizer  Q  Culti-Pecker  □  Culti-Treeder 


THE  "HIGH  (MMUnr  UNE"  FOR  OVU  100  TEARS 


YOUR  MONEY  BACK  ^  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH 


THE  FARM  SIMPLEX 
SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 


Oesiened  for  tlie  smaller 
grower,  it  contains  100  tests 
for  each  of  5  important  soil  ele¬ 
ments,  ^us  tissue  tests  for ^'i- 
trates.  Phosphorus 
and  Potassium 


25.50 


OTHER  COMMERCIAL 
SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST 
OUTFITS 

The  Complete  Sim-  CA 

plex  Soil  Test  Outfit*tT.3v 
The  Junior  Simplex  CA 

Soil  Test  Uuttit 
Solution  replacements  avail¬ 
able  for  all  commercial  Sim¬ 
plex  Soil  Test  Outfits. 

t'.O.B.  Norwalk.  Ohio 
ShipfMHt  via  Railway  Kxpress. 


THE  ACCURATE  WAY  OF  DETERMINING 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL 

Since  all  crops  require  food  for  adequate  qrowfh 
and  production,  the  Simplex  method  of  soil  testing 
enables  the  farmer  to  obtain  maximum  crop  yields 
at  a  minimum  cost  through  the  use  of  a  fertilizing 
program  basad  on  the  actual  soil  naeds. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORy 

P.  O.  BOX  31R-D  NORWALK.  OHIO 


THIS  IS  OUR 
GUARANTEE 

If  you  are 
not  aatlsfled 
with  the  re* 
suits  ob- 
tslned.  re¬ 
turn  your 
Simplex  Soli 
Tewt  Outfit 
within  six 
months  of 
date  of  pur- 
chase  and 
your  money 
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CROSS 

CONVEYOR 


HELIX  CORPORATION 


removes  fieldstones  mechanically 

FASTER  THAN  20  MEN  CAN  DO  smm 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc.,  Stratford,  Conn 


||  Fill  feed  bunks  on  the  move  automalically.  Operated  from  the  tractor  seat! 

I  Clears  any  traveling  feed  table  ensilage  cutter  or  blower!  Only  the  Helix  Cross 
l'  Conveyor  lets  you  handle  corn  silage,  ch<»pped  hay  and  ear  corn  as  well  as  all 
I  small  grains.  Automatically  mixes  and  meters  out  the  load  evenly  at  a  wide 

*  range  of  unloading  speeds. 

I  Continuous  moving  floor  automatically  sweeps  itself  clean.  Patented  non- 
■  corrosive  steel  conveyor  belt  won’t  pack  or  clog.  P.  T.  O.  driven!  Transmission 

*  and  roller  chain  drive  on  cross  conveyor  gives  smooth,  quiet  ojjeration. 
I  Elevator  folds  away  for  easier  driving  in  tight  places.  Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information  alxiut  this  amazing  new  Convey-O-Matic  unloader  and  cro.ss 

I  conveyor  combination.  Limited  number  now  available.  Address  Dept.  22-B. 


Labor? 

Costs? 

Accounting? 

Buildings? 


Tenant? 

Long  Range  Planning? 
Livestock  Manogement? 
Soil  Management? 

Put  Opckasit's  23  Y 


enence 


Eastern  Corn  Belt  and 
Southeastern  States 


Incorporated  ^ 

HAMILTON,  OHIO  and  ALBANY.  GEORGIA 


MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


[Sow  you 
can 

remove 

stones 

from 

your 

fields 

easily. 


Hare,  at  last,  is  a  machina  that  will  pick  up,  carry  and  dump 
botharsoma  stonas  from  your  fialds.  PIXTONE  claars  up  to  4 
acras  a  day — savas  tabor,  aliminatas  causa  of  much  implamant 
braakaga — makas  plowing,  cultivating  and  harvasting  aasiar — 
incraasas  productivity.  Naw  FREE  FOLDER  axplains  how  Pixtona 
works,  shows  picturas  of  Pixtona  in  action.  Writa  today.  Addrass 
Dapt.  D, 


Dry  Years  or  Wet  Seasons  . . 
CLOVERS  and  other 
Legumes  Produce  Better 


Hot,  dry  soils  are  suro  doath  to  **loftovor"  fegumo  boctorio. 


Roins  loach  most  of  the  rest  away,  every  now  planting  needs 


fresh  legume  bocteria  for  best  resu/ts.  For  a  few  cent 


ith  high  bacteria  count 


superior  stroin  NITRAOIN 


colored  con.  ASK  YOUR  SEEDSMAN  FOR  NITRAOIN. 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  Inc.,  3267  W.  Custer  Ave.,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 


in  bri'cding  that  makes  good  bulls  worth 
the  dough.” 

Bridwell  is  enonnously  concerned  ov(  r 
the  soil  that  is  stolen  by  the  wind  ('r 
washed  away  by  the  rains.  Each  year  In* 
gives  the  $5,000  Bridwell  Soil  Awards  to 
fanners  who  have  done  the  best  job  of 
soil  conservation  in  Wichita,  Archer,  and 
Clay  Counties.  “America  is  growing  .it 
the  rate  of  around  seven  thousand  people 
a  day,”  he  said,  “and,  by  George.  \se 
aren’t  even  holding  onto  the  soil  we’\e 
got,  let  alone  increase  our  productive 
capacity  to  meet  the  future.  Isn’t  that 
right?  Huh?  We’d  better  wake  up  here.” 

The  King  Ranch 

Far  to  the  south,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  the  largest  of  all  of  the  Texas  ranches, 
the  King  Ranch.  Founded  by  Captain 
Richard  King  in  1853.  it  now  covers  950.- 
000  acres  in  Texas  and  has  divisions  in 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  and  operations 
in  partnership  with  others  in  Cuba  and 
Australia.  The  home  ranch  has  1,500  miles 
of  woven  wire  fence  reinforced,  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  with  elephant  ear  cactus;  700 
miles  of  improved  road,  much  of  which  has 
an  eight-foot  center  paving  of  asphalt ;  347 
windmills  and  97  artesian  wells,  so  that 
no  animals  are  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  water  anywhere  on  the  ranch: 
740  employees,  most  of  whom  are  second 
or  third  generation  King  Ranch  people  of 
Mexican  descent;  and  three  public  schools 
for  the  workers’  children,  and  a  school  for 
jockeys,  run  by  Max  Hirsch,  who  trains 
the  King  Ranch  race  horses.  Hirsch  has 
trained  two  Kentucky  Derby  winners  for 
the  Ranch,  both  of  which  were  ridden 
by  graduates  of  the  jockey  school. 

The  size  of  the  King  operation  permits 
them  to  make  innovations  to  fit  their  par¬ 
ticular  needs.  Probably  the  best  known 
King  development  is  the  Santa  Gertrudis. 
a  breed  of  beef  cattle  created  for  this  part 
of  the  country  and  since  found  to  do  well 
under  greatly  different  conditions  here 
and  abroad.  The  King  Ranch  bluestem 
grass  was  not  a  result  of  special  breeding, 
but  was  a  selection  of  a  native  grass  which 
has  been  isolated  and  grown  for  seed.  An¬ 
other  odd  development  is  the  building  of 
a  special  flame  thrower,  called  a  pear 
burner,  which  burns  the  spines  olT  cactus 
during  drouth  to  make  them  edible  for 
cattle.  .And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale 
was  the  creation  of  a  giant  mesquite  plow 
capable  of  shearing  off  trees  four  feet  in 
diameter  and  piling  them  in  windrows. 

This  plow — the  King  Ranch  has  two 
of  them — is  made  by  removing  the  left  set 
of  tracks  from  one  D-8  Caterpillar  tractor 
and  the  right  tracks  from  another  and 
then  welding  the  two  machines  together 
so  that  each  65  horsepower  engine  drives 
one  track.  The  two-engined  giant  then 
pulls  a  16-foot  wide  blade  which  cuts 
along  some  14  inches  under  the  ground. 
The  tractor  straddles  the  trees,  breaks 
them  down  and  presses  them  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  windrow  while  the  blade  sheers  them 


oiT  under  the  ground.  The  whole  opera¬ 
tion  ean  be  done  for  $4.00  an  aere  if  the 
tiaetors  are  kept  running  eonstantly — 
three  shifts  eaeh  day  the  year  around. 

'I'he  King  cowboys  live  in  villagt's  of 
trim  white  houses  each  with  its  own  flower 
g.irden.  In  the  morning,  they  report  to 
the  corral  and  they  and  their  horses  are 
mieked  to  the  range  where  they  are  to 
work.  At  noon  another  truck  brings  their 
lunch  and  at  night  they  and  their  horses 
(  ommute  back  to  the  ranch.  Ever\-  male 
child,  as  a  matter  of  ranch  policy,  has  a 
job  on  the  ranch  if  he  wants  it.  “It  is, 
after  all,  their  home  and  their  father’s 
home  and  their  grandfather’s  home,”  one 
of  the  managers  said. 

When  asked  if  they  had  any  problems 
getting  help,  he  said;  “Oh,  no.  We  raise 
our  own  labor  right  here  on  the  ranch.” 


The  Dinosaurs 


Today,  the  hot.  dry  winds  are  parching 
the  range  for  the  third  year;  beef  prices 
ha\e  been  cut  in  two;  and  even  the  big¬ 
gest  ranches  had  to  buy  feed  for  their 
cattle  to  surv’ive.  At  times  like  these, 
some  people  begin  to  wonder  if  the  big 
ranches  aren’t  like  dinosaurs,  too  big  to 
sur\ive. 


The  oil-rich  ranches  are  a  little  differ¬ 
ent —oil  and  w’ater  never  did  mix  and 
their  income  isn’t  affected  by  the  drouth. 
In  the  past  their  problem  has  been  to 
plow  back  into  the  ranch  and  into  ranch¬ 
living  taxable  money  from  their  oil. 

The  real  problem  comes  with  cattle 
ranches  like  Pitchfork  which  by  mid-July 
had  shipped  all  their  thousands  of  year¬ 
lings  to  their  own  and  leased  pastures  in 
Wyoming  and  were  sending  old  cows  to 
market.  Pitchfork  has  no  oil  income. 
D.  Burns  said;  “We  are  a  hard  luck  out¬ 
fit — all  the  drillers  ever  strike  around 
here  is  gyp  water.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
story  about  old  W.  T.  W’aggoner.  When 
they  first  struck  oil  on  his  land,  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said,  ‘Hell,  what  do  I  want 
with  that  stuff?  The  cattle  can’t  drink  it.’ 
Right  now  we  are  glad  to  have  water.” 

The  giant  ranches  unlike  the  dinosaur 
have  adapted  ^themselves  to  changing 
times.  Cars,  good  roads,  and  airplanes 
make  it  possible  for  a  rancher  to  keep 
on  top  of  every  operation  on  the  ranch. 
Improvement  of  the  cattle  and  the  range 
and  water  conservation  are  all-year  jobs. 


CONRAD  “Vig-R-blend"  RODENS 


Nation's  Leading  Show  Strain 
Now  Improved  for  Market,  Too 

Blending  two  Itnebred.  pe<1l8rr««d  fam* 
llteH  from  our  Original  John  Conrad  40 
year  strain  thru  modern  •‘SlckabUity’* 
process  improves  vigor.  Five  years  trap* 
nesting,  pedigree  iireedtng.  progeny  test* 
Ing  to  obtain  more  egg«.  better  hatches, 
faster  growth,  greater  size.  Increased  mar* 
ket  profit,  more  accurate  quality  control. 


^clusi^  benefits  to  Conrad  Rouen  Customers  ONLY 
ALONE  have  this  blend.  Introductory  discounts 
up  to  SO%  during  Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.  ONLY,  listed  in: 


“Lxclusive  Benefits  from  •Vlg*R*Blond’  Matings ...  t  Sc 
“More  Money  with  Rouens  than  Any  Other  Breed**  ISc 
BOTH  Valuable  Buyer’s  Profit  Guides . 2Sc 

“Nick  Chicks”  HOLD  HIGHEST  AVERAGE 

We  are  the  original  midwest  source  of  H  A  N  **Nick-Chicks.** 
alto  produced  by  Nickabiiity  process,  holders  of  highest  na- 
tiof^l  average  over  all  other  Leghorn  breeders  entering  all 
random  sample  tests.  1052  California  test  winners  with  Sd.OO 
profd  over  feed  and  chick  costs  on  27d  eggs.  Watch  N.Y.  ’S3! 

FREMONT  JOHN  CONRAD 


puts  the  heat  where  it’s  needed 


The  highly  efificient  heat  exchanger  on 
this  drier  gives  you  maximum  heat  for 
every  fuel  dollar.  And  the  powerful 
Hartzell  fan  forces  the  heated  air  vigor¬ 
ously  through  your  batch  drier,  bin  or 
mow — insuring  fast,  complete  drying. 

The  Hartzell  Crop  Drier  is  unusually 
compact  and  extremely  sturdy.  Indirect- 
hred,  with  completely  automatic  controls. 


Produas  of  combustion  cannot  enter  the 
air  stream.  Complete  with  oil-burner;  3, 
5  and  ly^  HP  models. 

Find  out  more  about  the  Hartzell 
indirect-fired  Crop  Drier,  the  complete 
Hartzell  line  of  agricultural  drying  and 
ventilating  fans,  and  Hartzell’s  free  engi¬ 
neering  service.  Write  today,  or  see  your 
dealer. 


H/IRTZELL  . 


O.v  ol  Ca»le  Hills  Corp. 


cxy. 


DEPT.  F,  AGRICULTURE  DIV.  PIQUA,  OHIO 


Min  Control 

T.M.  REG.  U.B.  PAT.  OFF. 

Exclusive  Features  Give 
More  Irrigation  Benefits 
Per  Dollar  of  Cost  •  •  • 


It  will  pay  you  to  compare  before  you  buy— 
to  see  how  Rain  Control  Portable  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  Systems  cut  labor,  maintenance 
cost  and  make  water  go  further,  do  more. 

Made  of  strongest  aircraft  aluminum  alloy. 
Rain  Control  gives  ease  of  handling  with 
highest  resistance  to  wear  and  corrosion. 
Only  Rain  Control  provides  a  coupler  with 
adequate  foot  support,  positive  lock,  two- bolt 
ring  clamp  to  hold  steel  hook  that  eliminates 
slippage  and  pipe  damage,  no-blowout  gas¬ 
kets  automatically  drain  when  pressure  is  off, 
two-bolt  foot  clamp  provides  attachment  to 
pipe  without  drilling,  punching  or  welding. 
Can  be  coupled  or  uncoupled  from  middle  of 
pipe.  Fits  any  ground.  Readily  adapted  to  any 
acreage. 

Manufactured  by  The  Hardie  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  backed  by  the  three  Hardie 
factories,  dealers  and  users  everywhere  are 
assured  of  prompt  responsible  service  in 
planning,  procuring  and  using  Rain  Control 
systems,  pipe,  couplers  and  fittings.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


The 

Best 

Coupler 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 


SItVICIO 


f 


grevas,  row  crops,  woods,  coltlo  and  gon- 
orol  form  uso. 


•  High  and  Low  Prossuro  air  blast  sproyors  for 
dilwfo,  somi-concontroto  and  concontroto  spray 
application. 

•  Aoro-Mist  Shad#  Troo  Sproyors. 

•  Blo-Sproy  Air  Blast  Attachmonts. 

•  Row  Crop  Powor  Dusters  of  now  advanced  de¬ 
sign. 

•  Rain  Control  Portoblo  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Sys¬ 
tems.  Ask  your  dealer. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hudson,  Michigan. 

3825  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
1435  N.W.  Northrup  St.  Portland  9,  Ore. 
Please  send  Rain  Control  catalofl. 

Name _ - 

Address - - 

City _ State - 

I  am  especially  interested  in _ _ 
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The  proven  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  teees  up  to  12  base 
diameter  and  all  brush  U 


TREES  —  Maple,  Beech, 
Locu-st.  Willow,  .Syca¬ 
more,  Oak,  Spruce,  Hem¬ 
lock,  fruit  trees,  etc., 
come  out  easily,  quickly, 
permanently  —  ROOTS 
.•\ND  .\LL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  necessary.  Hook 
the  TONGS  around  the 
growth  and  pull.  No 
freezing  or  slipping.  Heavy 
steel  construction.  Better 
than  bulldozing  or  log 
Every  farmer 
needs  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  order 
born  us.  PERFORMANCE  GUARANTEED  OR 
-MONEY  REFUNDED.  Send  check,  M.O.  No 
C.O.D.’s.  Write  for  folder. 


MODEL  52  eo  OC 

(Trees  up  to  .I"  Dia.t  use  with  «■«  *.^1?." 

any  tractor.  \Vt.  19  lbs.  **•**  *  '"*• 

West  of  Mias.  *1.79 

MODEL  121 

(Trees  up  13"  Dia.)  For  lariter 

than  trees  remiires  tracklayer  *0. 

(t'rawlert  or  half-track  tractor.  . _ .  _ _ 

or  wheel  ty|.e  with  Kl.niH)  llis  K«pn-si 

draw  bar  pull.  Wt.  J6  lbs.  Collect 

RE-BO  MFG. 


(Trees  up  12"  Dia.)  For  larger 
than  5"  tree'i  reunires  tracklayer 
(Crawler)  or  half-track  tractor, 
or  wheel  tyi»e  wrtth  lO.OtN)  Ihs. 
draw  liar  pull.  Wt.  J6  lbs. 


he  bought  his 
from  me. 

In  the  spring  issue  of  this  magazine  on 
page  100,  the  article  “Unlocking  Your 
Pastures”  Ijoosts  the  flexible  harrows  sky 
high.  Special  endorsement  is  given  by  Cy 
White  who  has  been  using  the  No.  113 
•Aitkenhead  Harrows  since  1947.  This 
year  two  new  types  have  been  added — 
Numbers  43  and  52. 


WATCH  YOUR 

GROW 


The  drouth  i.s  putting  a  squeeze  on 
rant  hers  and  many  of  the  small  ones  have 
folded  and  the  best  heeled  of  them  shake 
their  heads  when  they  look  at  the  burned 
range.  Will  they  fold,  too?  One  of  the 
older  men  said,  “When  I  was  a  youngster, 
I  talked  to  old  timers  who  remembered 
the  terrible  drouth  of  ’eighty-five,  when 
one  raneher  walked  off  his  place  lca\-ing 
fifteen  thousand  dead  cows,  and  it  was  said 
you  could  walk  for  miles  on  dead  cattle 
without  touching  ground.  They  toughed 
it  through  and.  by  golly,  we’re  the  same 
breed  of  men.  Since  we  can’t  make  it 
rain,  we’ll  tough  it  through,  too.” 


ROTO-RAIN 


Portable  Irrigation 


ROTO-RAIN  is  right  for  you  because 
it's  engineered  to  your  needs.  Right 
from  the  start  it  means  bigger  and 
better  crops  .  .  .  savings  in  water, 
time  and  labor. 


ROTO-RAIN  •TOW-A-LINE 
PERF-O-RAIN  •GATED  PIPE 


UI.R.flinES  CO. 

Established  1910 

150  Hooper  St.,  Son  Francisco  7,  Calif. 
3905  East  Broadway,  Tampa  5,  Fla. 


Ames  ABC-Coupled  aluminum  pipe  is 
automatically  locked  and  sealed  by 
water  pressure.  No  troublesome 
hooks  or  gadgets.  22”  flexibility  at 
joints  to  follow  field  contours. 


For  full  details  and  free  planning 
service,  get  in  touch  with  your  Ames 
dealer,  or  write  nearest  Ames  plant. 


THIS  IS  OUR  No.  113 

10  ft.  wide,  8'6"  deep 
Weight  3(K)  lbs. 

M  M  ^  Distribution  VA  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

“  AsS  Spriniz  steel  links  7/16"  thick 
Tines  3'/j"  long 
Patent  links  cannot  open 

Bring  equipped  with  Patent  Scraper  Bars,  it  makes 
the  World's  Finest  Pasture  Harrow 


THIS  IS  OUR  No.  43 

RIPPER  8'  wide,  T  deep 
_  _  -Approx,  weight  350  lbs. 

nOa  43 

9/16"  spring  steel  links 
Flat  tines  VA"  x  5%“  long 

For  rough  matted  pastures  and  arable  work. 

Equipped  with  Renewable  Double  Tines. 
Uompirtr  cultivation  without  burying  topsoil  is 
possible. 


THIS  IS  OUR  No.  52 

LIGHT  RIPPER  8'  wide,  7'  deep 
Approx,  weight  275  lbs. 

CO  5  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
no.  9  A  Links  7/16"  spring  steel 
44"  in  round  tines 
4'/j"  and  2',  j"  long 

Equipped  with  Renewable  Tines. 

This  Light  Ripper  can  be  used  on  well-grazed 
pastures  and  light  arable  land. 

Circulars  on  Request  Dealers  Wanted 

THESE  AITKENHEAD  HARROWS 
ARE  IMPORTED  BY 


LEN  RAYNER 


Telephone  18,  COOPERSTOWN.  NEW  YORK 


PRACTICAL  GENETICS 

{Continued  from  page  71) 

geny  tests,  production  records,  or  any 
other  available  method. 

The  next  step,  fundamentally,  is  to  in¬ 
crease  homozygosity  for  the  characteristics 
in  each  generation  of  offspring. 

Inbreeding 

Ob\  iously,  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to 
do  this  is  by  inbreeding;  by  breeding  a 
brother  to  a  sister,  a  sire  to  his  daughter, 
or  a  son  back  to  his  dam.  This  increases 
the  homozygosity  in  the  offspring  for  the 
good  eharaeteristies.  But,  unfortunately, 
it  is  another  one  of  those  two-edged 
swords  and  increases  the  homozygosity  for 
the  bad  faetoi-s,  too.  It’s  a  wonderful  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  breeder,  but  it’s 
dynamite  for  an  amateur. 

Comet,  one  of  the  fii-st  great  Shorthorn 
bulls,  was  bred  this  way.  He  was  by  the 
bull  Fa\oritc  and  out  of  Young  Phoenix, 
a  daughter  of  Fax  orite  from  his  own  dam. 
Charles  Collins,  one  of  the  creators  of  the 
Shorthorn,  planned  that  breeding  over 
150  years  ago.  It  is  not  recommended  that 
his  example  be  followed  except  by  those 
whose  bank  account  is  large  enough  to 
support  the  extensive  culling  that  such  a 
program  would  make  inevitable. 

Linebreeding 

A  less  intensix  e  and  less  risky  means  of  in- 
bireding  is  linebreeding.  Using  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  breeder  maintains  a  high  rela¬ 
tionship  in  his  animals  to  some  outstand¬ 
ing  sire  or  dam,  usually  a  sire,  the  object 
being  to  keep  as  high  a  percentage  as 
possible  of  the  “blood”  or  genes  of  this 
e.xeeptional  individual  in  the  herd.  jRobert 
Eddy,  a  Vermont  dairyman,  “has  Tolloxved 
such  a  patt(‘i'n  xvith  great  success.  (FARM 
QUARTERLY,  Winter  1952,  p.  66). 
Newmont  Dean  Trixy  is  a  good  example 
of  one  of  his  linebred  pedigrees: 

fNcwniont  fNewmont  Arivtrocrat  10 

I  Aristrocrat  I 

I  Dean  I  Newmont  Dotty 

Newmont  Dean  Trixy  1 

I  Newmont  fNewmont  Aristrocrat  10 

I  -Aristrocrat  I 

fTina  I  Newmont  Tina 

Newmont  Aristocrat  Dean  and  Newmont 
Aristocrat  Tina  are  half-brother  and  half- 
sister  and  each  carries  50  per  cent  of  the 
“blood”  of  Nexvmont  AristcKiat  10. 


This  mating  of  half-hrothrrs  and  half- 
sistci's  is  typical  of  lincbrccding  and  the 
mating  is  seldom  made  of  animals  of  closer 
relationship.  However,  an  intensely  line- 
bred  pattern  might  also  be  as  follows: 


In  this  instance,  X  is  intensely  linebred  to 

He  is  by  A  and  his  dam  and  his  grand- 
dam  are  by  A. 

I'here  is  no  point  at  all  in  a  breeder 
practicing  linebreeding  unless  he  has  a 
really  outstanding  individual  to  use  as  the 
foundation  for  his  program.  Hut  once  his 
stock  have  been  raised  above  the  a\erage 
of  the  breed  he  will  piobably  be  forced 
to  resort  to  inbreeding  or  linebreeding  to 
maintain  his  superiority.  If  he  bre»ds  to 
outside  sires  that  are  inferior  to  his  own 
iie  will  dilute  the  homozygosity  of  his  ani¬ 
mals  and  will  begin  to  slip  back  toward 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  as  was 
pointed  out  abo\e,  there  is  always  thr 
danger  inherent  in  any  inbreeding  or  line¬ 
breeding  program  that  if  the  breeder  is 
not  extremely  careful  in  his  selections,  the 
degeneration  that  is  inevitable  with  in- 
breeding  through  the  doubling  up  of  the 
lethal  and  other  undesired  genes,  may 
(ounteract  all  the  progress  he  has  made  in 
tire  preservation  of  th(‘  good  eharaeters. 

It  is  never  a  good  practice  for  a  man 
working  exclusively  with  grade  animals,  or 
using  purebred  sires  on  grade  animals,  to 
practice  linebreeding.  \o  matter  how  out¬ 
standing  somt'  of  the  resulting  offspring 
might  be  they  can  never  be  r*‘gistered  and 
could  not  be  sold  for  a  price  high  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  risks  he  takes  in 
getting  a  lot  of  undc.sirable  culls. 

Outcrossing 

The  rank  and  file  of  purebred  breeders 
practice  outcrossing — that  is,  the  mating 
of  animals  of  one  breed  with  others  of  the 
same  breed,  but  of  no  close  relationship. 
Improvement  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  breeder’s  ability  to  practice  skill¬ 
ful  selection.  This  is  where  “the  eye  ol 
the  husbandman”  comes  in,  that  extreme 
familiarity  with  his  stock,  their  good  and 
bad  points,  together  with  an  almost  in¬ 
stinctive  “feel”  for  a  good  animal,  its 
points  of  conformation,  feeding  efficiency, 
and  hreeding  qualities  and  the  ability  to 
match  sire  and  dam  in  such  a  fashion  as 
to  produce  quality  offspring. 

Eventually,  those  who  practice  inbreed¬ 
ing  and  linebreeding  have  to  resort  to  out- 
crossing  to  eliminate  some  of  the  bad 
characteristics  that  inevitably  crop  out. 

'  Clrossbrccding 

Crossbreeding  is  the  practice  of  mating 
animals  of  one  breed  with  those  of  an¬ 
other.  In  some  instances  it  is  used  for 
the  development  of  a  new  breed.  The 
Santa  Gertrudis  cattle  of  the  King  Ranch, 
in  Texas,  which  arc  five-eighths  Short¬ 
horn  and  three-eighths  Brahman,  were  dc- 


"Brctding  regitUred  Guernseys  is  a  profitable 
business  for  me,”  says  Vernon  D.  Mudgett, 
owner  of  Deershorn  Farm,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass.  Illustrated  below,  3  full  sisters  included 
in  his  home-bred  herd. 


"I've  proved  it’s  just  as  cheap  to  raise  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys  as  grade  cows  —  and  it’s 
far  more  profitable,”  says  Vernon  Mudgeti. 

''I’ve  never  had  a  heifer  that  didn’t  make  forty 
pounds  of  milk  with  her  first  calf —  on  twice-a-day 
milking.  As  a  straight  milk  proposition,  my  farm 
makes  money.  Any  sale  of  animals  is  that  much  more 
income.” 

Typical  of  Deershorn's  long-lived  Guernseys  is 
Deershorn  Foremost  Primrose,  now  on  retest  at  nearly 
10  years  of  age.  In  November  alone,  she  produced 
1608  lbs.  milk  and  95  lbs.  fat  —  valued  at  $114  over 
feed  cost. 
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AVEMtE  AKNIIAL  INCOME 
0¥eit  Hitt  COST 
FOR  EACH 

GUERNSEY 
COW!" 


Deershorn  Farm  herd  averages  and  income  over 
feed  costs  for  the  past  4  years: 


Year 

No.  Cows  Lbs.  Milk  Lbs.  Fat 

Income  over 
Feed  Cost 

1949 

18.4 

10248 

533 

$584 

1950 

17.4 

10938 

573 

584 

1951 

18.7 

11116 

573 

486 

1952 

20.0 

10276 

539 

518 

fREE... 

TO  HELP 
YOU  BUILD 

Your  Own 

PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS  WITH 
REGISTERED 

GUERNSEYS! 


1  SUCCESS  WITH  GUERNSEYS.  Leading  breeders  give  facts  about  their 
own  Guernsey  profits. 

2  28-PAGE  GUERNSEY  BOOKLET.  Valuable  information  about  America’s 
fastest-growing  breed. 


3  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  DIRECTORY  listing  breeders  with  foundation 
stock  for  sale. 

CLIP!  FILL  OUTf  MAIL  TOOAYf 


I  THE  AMWrCAN  YuHinVErCATTLE  YluV 

I  35&  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  Send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 

•  Nome . 

I  Address . ' . 


I  Town . State .  I 

L.— _ _ _  _  _  _  _ _  J 
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" ' '  ClBarStream 

Look  for  the  Name  on  Every  Length 


the  be^  pipe  by  any  test.*. 

Yordiey  CleorSiream  pipe 


•  ••for  every  farm, 

cold-water  piping  needi 

Compare  before  you  buy.  Then  you’ll  agree  that 
ClearStream  is  the  quality  plastic  pipe  for  your 
cold-water  system  with  big  advantages  over  steel. 

Thousands  of  installations — drop  lines  and  lat¬ 
eral  runs — are  in  the  fifth  year  of  trouble-free 
service.  Now  Yardley  guarantees  ClearStream 
M-2  pipe  to  be  100%  virgin  material  with  full 
weight  and  wall  thickness  meeting  Approved 
Standards  for  the  industry. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  both  flexible  and  rigid  types. 
Full  line  of  fittings.  Send  for  literature. 

FOR  JET  WELLS-TWIN-DU-IT 

It’s  new,  faster,  better.  Two  joined  pipes  ex¬ 
truded  and  coiled  as  one  in  perfect  alignment. 
Installs  easy  as  a  single  pipe. 

Yardley  Plastics  Co.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  DAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  CHATHAM,  ONTARIO 


HetMwIui... 

Yardley  ClearStream  is  pre¬ 
ferred  everywhere. 

more  wafer — delivers 
25%  greater  volume  for  the 
same  head  loss. 

long  life - lasts  for  years 

because  it  won't  rot,  rust  or 
electrolytically  corrode. 

light  weight — loo  feet  of 
1"  OearStream  weighs  less 
than  20  lbs. — Vg  the  weight 
of  steel. 

easy  to  install - long 

lengths,  fewer  fittings,  no 
special  tools,  save  up  to  60% 
labor  time. 

top  qualify  - made  from 

specially-processed  materials 
to  exacting  specifications  in 
three  modern  plants. 
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rOMGt 

HARVESTER 

with  CORN  and  HAY 
attachments! 


vclopcd  in  this  way  as  were  also  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Number  One  hogs,  produced  by 
a  cross  of  the  Danish  Landrace  hog  on 
the  English  I’amworth,  and  the  Columbia 
Sheep,  the  result  of  crossing  Lincoln  rams 
on  Ramboullet  ewes. 

It  is  also  frequently  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  in  hybrid  vigor.  Just  exactly  what 
causes  this  increased  size  and  strength  in 
individuals  that  are  the  result  of  cross¬ 
breeding  is  a  question  for  which  gene¬ 
ticists  are  still  seeking  an  answer.  One 
opinion  is  that  the  more  heterozygous  an 
individual  is  the  more  vigorous  he  will  be. 
Another  school  is  of  the  opinion,  though, 
that  there  is  a  certain  complimentary  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  genes  that  causes  the  vigorous 
condition.  According  to  the  latter  view, 
the  most  “pure”  bred  individuals  might 
prove  much  healthier  and  more  vigorous 
than  crossbreds. 

The  principal  drawback  of  crossbreed¬ 
ing  is  that  the  offspring  of  these  matings 
are  more  heterozygous  than  their  parents. 
This  makes  selection  very  difficult. 


DR.  HESS 

Mama  sows  on  our  Research 
Farm  are  raising  larger 
families  than  usual.  Lots 
more  baby  pigs  are  living  to  f ) 

weaning  age,  and  much  of  \  % 

the  credit  for  tliis  low  death 
rate  goes  to  Dr.  Hess’  new 
Pig  Plants.  We’ve  known  for  u 

some  time  that  bacitracin, 
an  antibiotic,  would  protect  newborn  pigs  from 
many  ills  that  kills  them  off.  How  to  give  daily 
doses  to  sucklings  presented  a  problem.  VCc 
solved  it  by  using  bacitracin  pellets.  A  single 
pellet  is  "implanted”  just  under  the  skin  be¬ 
hind  an  ear  when  the  pig  is  2  to  5  days  old. 
Very  slowly  absorbed  from  day  to  day,  the 
effect  lasts  until  after  weaning. 

Sit  works  like  a  charm!  We 

have  been  able  to  save  60% 
of  the  pigs  that  normally  die 
between  birth  and  weaning. 
And  the  litters  weigh  10% 
to  17%  more  at  time  of 
weaning!  Of  course,  the  big¬ 
gest  benefits  occur  with  fall 
pigs  which  may  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  weather  and  therefore  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease.  Your  Dr.  Hess  dealer  has 
Pig  Plants. 

Now  is  the  time  to  watch  for  symptoms  of 
necrotic  enteritis.  This  bane  of  hogmen  is  to 
blame  for  a  big  part  of  the  10%  of  all  hogs 
that  die  before  reaching  market.  "Necro”  strikes 
at  all  ages.  Early  signs  are  fever,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  diarrhea.  Safest  procedure  is  to  keep 
Dr.  Hess  Necrono  on  hand  and  use  it  as  a 
drench  for  pigs  too  sick  to  eat.  Give  it  in  slop 
to  those  that  have  been  exposed.  The  cost  is  less 
than  50c  a  pig — and  that  may  save  a  couple 
hundred  pounds  of  pork.  Get  Necrono  from 
your  Dr.  Hess  dealer. 

From  Pigs  ...  To  Pork  .  .  .To  Profits 

is  a  new  booklet  outlining  six  steps  toward 
making  more  money  from  your  hogs.  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  it. 

Put  yourself  in  their  place  v\ 

and  you  can  see  w  hy  chick- 

ens  get  all  upset  and  stop 

laying  from  being  caught 

and  handled  for  individual  ..0 

w’orming.  That’s  why  we 

lean  to  flock  treatment,  with  A.  |y 

Nicozine  in  their  mash.  It  * 

gets  99%  of  the  large  round- 

worms  and  cecal  worms.  There’s  no  danger  of 

one  getting  too  much  or  another  getting  too 

little  when  flwk-treated.  Nicozine  is  our  trade 

name  for  a  balanced  combination  of  nicotine, 

bentonite,  and  phenothiazine.  Better  get  Dr. 

Hess  Nicozine. 


Plowing  after  fall  harvest  can  be 
done  faster,  with  less  cost  per 
acre,  when  you  use  the  new 
Towner  “A”  plow.  And  you  do 
twice  the  plowing  job.  A  demon¬ 
stration  on  your  farm  will 
convince  you. 


L^pgrading 

One  of  the  least  expensive  ways  for  a 
fanner  or  breeder  to  acquire  a  flock  or 
herd  of  quality  animals  is  by  breeding 
common  grades  to  good  purebred  sires. 
The  greatest  improvement  will  be  seen  in 
the  first  generation.  After  that  the  rate  of 
improvement  will  be  reduced  with  each 
succeeding  generation,  but  within  the 
fourth  generation  of  crossing  his  stock  will 
be  15/16  purebred  and,  if  he  has  prac¬ 
ticed  careful  selection,  they  will  be  hardly 
distinguishable  from  purebred  stock. 

Nicks  and  Others 

Besides  the  various  breeding  patterns  that 
have  been  enumerated  there  are  several 
other  points  that  are  always  items  of  more 
or  less  heated  discussion  whenever  two  or 
more  breeders  get  together. 

The  matter  of  “nicking”,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  these.  When  a  sire  and  a  dam 
produce  an  outstanding  individual,  super¬ 
ior  to  either  of  the  parents,  they  are  said 
to  have  nicked  well.  Again,  certain  male 
lines  are  said  to  nick  well  with  particular 
female  lines.  Man  o’War  was  the  result 
of  Major  Belmont’s  enthusiasm  for  nick¬ 
ing  the  blood  of  Fair  Play  with  that  of 
Ro<  k  Sand  by  breeding  Fair  Play  to  Rock 
Sand  mares.  But  there  was  only  one  Man 
o’War.  What  seems  to  happen  in  a  nick 
is  that  in  that  one  particular  instance  each 
of  the  parents  transmits  genes  for  some 
very  good  characters  and  they  pair  up  in 
just  the  right  manner  when  the  sperm 
fertilizes  the  ovum.  Environment,  too  may 
have  much  to  do  with  a  good  nick.  Not 
that  environment  is  going  to  cause  any 
sudden  mutations,  but  simply  because  the 
exceptional  individual  may  luckily  have 
gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  fine  trainer  or 
stCK-kman  who  knew  just  how  to  handle 
him  to  produce  a  champion.  The  thing 
for  the  breeder  to  remember  is  that  he 
had  better  not  permit  his  fascination  for 
nicks  to  cloud  his  judgment  when  it  comes 


Writ*  for  your  copy  of 
"Opon  Fiold  Plowing" 


•  Windrow  attachment  it  extra  wide  for  gathering  hay  or 
straw. 

a  Corn  head  cuts,  chops  and  loads  standing  corn*  other  row 
crops. 

o  Chotce  of  Power  Take-Off  or  Gasoline  Drive. 

#  Ruggedly  built;  anti«friction  bearings  throughout. 

It'rite  for  Liti  ralure  .  .  . 


KING-WySE.  INC. 


HESS  &  CLARK,  INC.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
Sciontifie  Farm-aceuticaU  Since  1893 


SO  pages  of  profitable 
suggestions  and 
interesting  pictures  on 
selecting,  breeding, 
fitting  and  showing 
Angus  .  .  .  absolutely 
free  to  you.  Ask  for 
"Cattle  Raising  et  its 
Best."  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card 
and  send  now  to 


AMERICAN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO  9.  ILLINOIS 


'*lf  if  hodn'f  bbbn  for  fig  Nanft, 
wt*d  bovt  nbpded  only  ono  buggy.*' 


to  s»‘k-('ting  his  bnrding  sun  k.  “Homozy¬ 
gosity”  is  harder  to  spell  but  it  means  a 
lot  more  when  it  eomes  to  quality. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  importanee  of  the  sire  and  dam  in 
producing  good  stock.  Generally  speaking, 
one  is  just  as  important  as  the  other.  We 
ha\  e  sei-n  how  purebred  sires  can  be  used 
on  grade  females  to  raise  the  c|uality  of  a 
herd  in  a  relatively  short  time.  The  point 
is  that  had  these  same  sires  been  used  on 
good  purebred  stork  the  improvement 
would  have  been  even  more  rapid  if — ■ 
and  again  a  qualification  is  necessary — the 
females  to  which  they  were  mated  were 
not  of  such  c|uality  that  the  mating  would 
be  a  backward  step.  The  breeder  can 
ne\»’r  go  wrong  breeding  the  best  possible 
animals  he  can  put  his  hands  on,  male  or 
female.  More  rigid  culling  is  usually  prac- 
tiei-d  among  the  males  because  they  are 
used  so  much  more  than  the  females. 

Cattlemen,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
lixcstock  breeders,  are  plagued  by  the 
problem  of  the  freemartin.  The  freemar- 
tin  is  a  sterile  heifer  that  is  born  twin 
to  a  bull.  Sterility  occurs  about  nine  times 
out  of  ten  in  such  twinning  and  is  caused 
by  the  hormones  secreted  by  the  develop¬ 
ing  bull  and  carried  through  the  mingled 
bloodstreams  of  the  two  fetuses  acting  un¬ 
favorably  upon  the  sexual  development 
of  the  heifer. 

Telegony 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  telegony. 
.Although  there  is  no  theoretical  or  ex- 


TRIUMPH 

§  ^  BAT  AND  FOEAOB  BLOWBl 

THi  iffW  NIAVY  DUTY  FOtAOE  BLOWE^^^fl 
DESIGNED  FOB  FARMERS  WHO  NESD.^^^^^H 


FORAGE  HANDiING 


rugged  forage  blower 
on  the  market  —  the 

Triumph  Hayclone  handles  more  tonnage — easier — 
in  less  time.  The  1 0  foot  long  feed  trough  is  spring 
counterbalanced,  to  tilt  up  easily  so  wagons  can  be 
positioned  quickly.  Heavy  duty  flexible  shaft  con¬ 
veyor  drive  and  industrial  type  V-belt  clutch  elimi¬ 
nate  open  gears  and  chains.  Housing  rotates  1  20° 
for  use  in  filling  hay  mows,  drying  corn,  etc. 


THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

6360  Harvard  Ave.  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 
Manufaetur»n  of  TRIUMPH  Corn  Shollon  Since  1885 


It  has  a  big  iob  to  do  ond  is 

Bie  €iioy9M  tp  do  n! 


BLOWER  WHEEL,  of  heavy 
steel  plate,  operating  at  1000 
R.P.M.,  is  Timken  mounted  and 
acts  as  a  flywheel  decreasing 
the  power  required  lor  smooth, 
efficient  operation.  High 
capacity  "L"  shaped  blades 
handle  heavy  loadings. 

NEW  TYPE  FEEDER  of  slat 
conveyor  design,  provides  a 
desirable  undercutting  action 
to  the  conveyor  that  evens  out 
overloadings,  reduces  strain  on 
the  chains  and  minimizes  the 
amount  of  material  carry-back. 

ENCLOSED  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CONVEYOR  DRIVE 

eliminates  open  chains  and 
gears.  Smooth  acting  V-Belt 
clutch  insures  instant,  positive 
control  of  conveyor  drive.  Clutch 
release  safety  lever  easily 
accessible  at  front  of  housing. 


WRITE  FOR  BUL  NO  107  IT  GIVES  FULL  DETAILS  M 


pcrimontal  basis  for  the  belief,  some  breed¬ 
ers  still  feel  that  if  a  purebred  female,  for 
instanee  a  Hereford  eow,  is  mated  to  a 
grade  bull  or  a  bull  of  some  other  breed, 
she  will  eontinue  to  transmit  some  of  the 
ehaiaeteristies  of  the  first  sire  to  her  calves 
by  subsec|uent  sires  even  though  the  latter 
were  purebred  Herefords. 

The  informed  breeder  realizes  that  this 
is  pun'  bunk.  But  it  wasn’t  so  many  years 
back  that  certain  breed  associations  re- 
fusi'd  to  accept  for  registration  any  of  the 
purebred  produce  of  a  dam  that  had  had 
an  earlier  mating  to  a  sire  of  other  than 
her  own  breed. 

This  was  Jake  Schuster’s  introduction 
to  the  science  of  genetics.  If,  like  Jake,  you 
would  n*ally  like  to  master  the  subject, 
you’ll  find  all  it  takes  is  a  long  life  of 
hard  studv. 
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Shrop  sired  lambs 
top  the  market 


Addrot  Dept.  57 


HMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE  REGISTRY  ASSN. 


f.  0.  Box  678 


Lafayette,  iRdiana 


WADE 


THE  BEST 

PROFIT  INSURANCE  A  FARM  EVER  HAD! 

yf  Now,  more  than  ever,  farmers  realize  that 
I  crops  only  yield  profits  when  production 

//^  costs  ore  "held  in  line."  Biggest  cost  item 

IL _ ^  on  most  forms  is  LABOR  .  .  .  Wado^Rain 

saves  manpower  —  eliminates  expensive 
trained  irrigators  entirely  I  In  addition, 
^^.ji****'*^  /  WADE*RAIN  assures  top  yields,  early 
maturity  and  high  quality,  regardless  of 
seasonal  drought. 

Installsd  anywhere  without  Land  leveling  or  Ditches. 


One  Man 

MOVES  ENTIRE  SPRINKLER  LATERAL 
in  one  Power-Driven  Operation! 

Simple  as  Walking  Across  the  Field! 

PLAN  NOW  to  have  Wade^Rain 
ON  YOUR  FARM 


WADE ‘rain 

Sprinkler  Irrigation 


W-26-G  I 

1919  N.  W.  THURMAN  ST.,  FORTIANO  9,  ORE.  | 
Fleosc  send  me  Free  Illustrated  literature  on:  | 

_ WADE  *  RAIN  SMINKLER  IRRIGATION  | 

_ FOWER-ROU 


iVfXDtRAiNl 


FREE  Layout  ofid 

AdviDory  Service 


ONLY  SYSTEM  WITH  LiPI-LOK 
LASTS  YEARS  LONGER 


Foundation  for  ^ 
Agricultural  Research^  Inc 

216  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


Box  491‘89  Mankato,  Minnesota 


FLOWERS  FROM  THE  WILDS 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

and  I  knt'w  ho  needed  the  money,  so  Sat¬ 
urday  I  asked  him  if  he’d  work  next  day. 

“  ‘W'ell,  Bump,’  lie  says,  ‘I  been  brought 
up  against  workin’  on  Sunday  and  I’d 
rather  not.’  I  found  out  Monday,  though, 
that  he  spent  the  whole  day  fishin’.  And 
a  few  days  later,  one  morning  after  a 
rain,  I  heard  one  of  his  kids  say,  ‘Pa,  we 
just  gotta  get  that  old  roof  fixed.  That 
water  come  right  down  in  my  faee  all 
night.’  One  day  of  time-and-a-half  would 
have  fixed  that  roof  all  right.” 

At  the  grading  house — a  big  stone  barn 
with  a  tight  mow  that  ean  be  used  as  a 
second  floor  work  room — Haidee  W’ild’s 
crews  of  a  hundred  or  more  women  sort 
the  buds,  first  into  three  grades  on  the 
basis  of  tightness  of  bud.  Then  they  are 
graded  for  length  of  stem,  tied  in  bunches 
of  a  dozen  each,  put  back  in  their  crates 
and  hauled  to  the  refrigerated  warehouse 
on  the  home  farm.  The  cut  flower  fields 
are  all  on  the  “big”  farm  or  “new”  farm, 
as  it  is  called,  a  couple  of  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  the  home  farm.  Allen  Wild 
bought  this  400  acre  tract  a  few  years 
back  just  to  get  80  acres  of  real  peony 
land — a  red  loam  soil — and  moved  thou¬ 
sands  of  plants  up  from  the  “old”  farm. 

At  the  warehouse,  the  cut  peonies  arc 
soaked  in  tubs  of  water  for  two  hours  and 
the  foliage  is  sprinkled  before  going  into 
the  cooler.  This  sprinkling  process  is  an 
add(*d  step  that  is  against  the  rules. 

“No  other  growers  would  think  of  do¬ 
ing  a  stunt  like  this.”  Allen  says.  “They 
say  I’m  crazy  to  do  it  and  maybe  they’re 
right.  But  it  works.  Makes  the  buds  keep 
much  better. 

The  cooler  is  a  big  refrigerated  room, 
a  $40,000  investment,  with  a  capacity  of 
80,000  dozen  flowers.  With  the  tempera¬ 
ture  kept  at  34  to  36  degrees,  the  flowers 
can  be  held  until  the  end  of  August,  if 
need  be. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  peony  picking 
season  the  iris,  too,  are  in  full  bloom. 
Blossoms  from  hundreds  of  varieties  are 
picked  daily  and  exhibited  in  pop  bottle 
vases  on  long  tables  in  the  shipping  room 
for  viewing  by  the  customers  and  tourists 
until  shipping  day  arrives.  Then  it’s  liter¬ 
ally  a  case  of  ‘‘Katy  bar  the  door!”  No 
one  is  admitted  but  the  packing  crews. 

The  peony  buds  arc  packed  nine  dozen 
to  a  box  and  go  by  refrigerator  car  or  air 
express  to  points  as  close  as  Tulsa  and 
Wichita  and  as  distant  as  Boise,  Idaho, 
Chicago,  D<‘troit,  and  New  York.  Seven¬ 
teen  carloads  is  the  usual  crop.  They  go 
to  florists,  dime  stores,  department  stores, 
novelty  stores,  and  hawkers  at  eemctcry 
gates  all  over  the  country. 


Fresh  water,  and  lots  of  it  for  milk,  meat,  eggs 
— plus  city  type  water  service  in  the  home 
and  in  farm  buildings.  That’s  what  BURKS 
Super  Turbine  Water  Systems  deliver,  year  in 
and  year  out.  Famed  for  their  longer  life,  de¬ 
pendable  service,  and  freedom  from  service 
needs.  BURKS  Water  Systems  are  consid¬ 
ered  the  finest  engineered  systems  built. 


Is  a  separate 
and  individual 
problem  in  soil  fer¬ 
tility  research. 


The  esclusive  LIFE-LOK  feature  adds  many 
EXTRA  years  of  "like  new"  service  to  every 
BURKS  water  System  They  are  fully  automatic 
— self  priming.  Same  pumping  unit  for  shallow 
or  deep  wells. 

Writ*  for  compute  details.  Ask  for  "Story  of 
BURKS”  the  free  book  on  water  service. 


THE  FOUNDATION  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
now  offers  you  the  services  of 
competent  scientists  and  its 
laboratory  at  low  cost  so  you 
can  profit  by  individual  soil 
research  on  your  own  farm. 


Dacalwr  Pump  Co.,  69  Elk  SI.,  Oocofur  70,  III. 


Are  you 

getting  the  most 
from  your  Form? 


Are  the  latest  scientific  and  practical 
ideas  being  used  on  your  farm — to 
produce  maximum  returns,  yet  con¬ 
serve  the  resources  for  the  future? 
Experienced  Farm  Managers  con¬ 
sider  this  the  first  essential  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  farm  operation. 

A  trained  Rural  .Appraiser  can  give 
you  a  detailed,  written  appraisal 
showing  present  value  and  long 
range  possibilities. 

Without  obligation,  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  professional 
Farm  Managers  or  Rural  .Appraisers 
for  your  area. 


Write  for 
Details 


H.  E.  Stalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 
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KATOe^eht  U 

EMERGENCY  GENERATO^ 


The  Market 

The  Wilds  sell  all  their  cut  flowers  direct. 
“We’ve  had  some  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ences  with  brokers,”  Allen  says.  “They 
won’t  handle  the  flowers  except  on  con¬ 
signment  and  want  terrific  commissions. 


Prot—t  your  farm  a^ain.st  Power  Blackouts  with  a  K.XTO- 
LIGHT  Standby  A.  C.  Generator  or  Electric  Plant. 
Illi/^Jit  Volts  alternating  current  .same  as  liiithliiies. 
Tractor  or  eiv^ine  drive  ncnerators.  Gomplete  units  for 
standby,  portable  or  continuous  use.  Generators  to  !100  KW. 

FRCC  FOLOCR 


Wo  have  no  trcub’.o  at  all  moving  our 
liowors  right  to  tho  doalors.  1  haven’t 
put  out  a  out  Howor  list  or  advortisod 
thorn  for  over  twoKo  years  and  I  still 
never  have  enough  flowers  to  meet  the 
demand.  To  keep  our  t  ustomers  happy 
we  always  send  them  a  lew  more  flowers 
than  they  order  so  that  if  any  arrive  in 
poor  eondition  there  are  riplaeements 
light  at  hand.  For  instanee,  we  usually 
send  1030  dozen  when  we  fill  an  order 
lor  1000  dozen. 

“The  demand  for  the  cut  flowers  is  so 
great  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  another 
200  acres  of  peonies;  but  the  labor  and 
storage  reciuirements  would  be  too  much.” 

The  Wilds  name  their  own  prices.  This 
vear  it  was  84  cents  a  dozen.  Sounds  easy 
just  to  sit  back,  name  a  price,  and  get  it. 
^'et  only  years  of  experience  in  the  flower 
business  can  teach  a  man  where  that 
happy  cent  is  that  will  move  his  crop  at 
a  profit.  Make  it  a  fraction  too  high  and 
he’ll  wake  up  May  3!  with  a  large  corner 
on  a  very  dead  flower  market.  Pitch  it  too 
low,  and  he’s  missed  a  share  of  his  profits. 

Right  at  the  height  of  the  peony  sea¬ 
son  the  Wilds  stage  their  annual  Peony 
Sunday.  Since  one-third  of  the  blossoms 
are  left  on  the  plants,  the  stranger  never 
notices  that  any  have  been  cut,  and  on 
Pi'ony  Sunday  thousands  of  flower  lovers 
trek  to  Sarcoxie  for  a  free  tour  of  the 
W'ild  fields  and  treat  themselves  to  the 
glorious  sight  of  acre  upon  acre  of  nod¬ 
ding  blossoms. 

Cultivation 

.\s  soon  as  the  picking  season  is  past,  the 
unending  cultivations  begin.  This  is  one 
op<'ration  where  the  tractor  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  displace  horse  and  man  power.  Si.x 
big  pereherons,  working  in  single  hitches, 
pull  their  plows  back  and  forth,  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  plants,  and  the  man 
with  the  hoe  is  a  common  sight  in  the 
flower  fields. 

“Hoeing  costs  us  $1,000  a  week.”  Wild 
estimates.  “I’d  like  to  use  a  chemical  weed 
killer,  but  I  wouldn’t  dare  try  it.  I  know 
a  grower  who  tried  it  out  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground  and  it  cut  his  yields  over 
-iO  per  cent.  If  it  will  kill  the  weeds,  it’ll 
get  the  plants,  too.” 

Dig  Those  Bulbs 

.\ugust  15  is  opening  day  of  the  shipping 
season  for  peony  plants.  This  is  when 
the  amazing  talents  of  Wild’s  digging  fore¬ 
man,  John  Block,  begin  to  come  into  play. 
Block,  now  in  his  forties,  has  been  on 
the  farm  since  he  was  eight  years  old. 
To  say  he  knows  every  inch  of  the  place 
is  a  cliche  that  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
His  knowledge  of  the  business  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  three  dimensions.  H(“  knows  not 
only  what’s  on  even,’  acre  but  what’s  un¬ 
der  it  as  well. 

Given  a  tubful  of  orders.  Block  sorts  out 
the  tags  according  to  specimens — 30  Baro¬ 
ness  Schroeder,  30  Exquisite.  10  Cathie 
Ann.  .50  Karl  Rosenfield,  40  Ozark  Beau- 


Hillside  Spotlight 
7  952  National 
Show  Champion; 
also  1st  Fall  Boar 
Jr.  Champion  and 
Reserve  Champion  at 
Ohio  State  Fair 


NATIONAL  GRAND 
from  a  line  of 
champions 


CHAMPION 


George  W.  Corron’s  farm  near  McComb, 
Ohio,  is  famous  for  its  breeding  stock.  His 
Chester  Whites  are  known  in  every  state 
and  23  years  of  constant  herd  improvement 
have  paid  off  in  record  prices.  The  care¬ 
fully  planned  feeding  program  at  Corron 
farm  includes  Sacco  V-19  Mineral.  Mr. 


Corron  says:  “Our  improvement  plan  calls 
for  a  complete,  balanced  mineral  of  highest 
quality.  That’s  why  we  chose  Sacco  and 
have  used  it  many  years.”  Sacco  V-19  is 
best  for  your  livestock,  too.  It’s  fortified 
with  Vitamin  D,  24,000  units  added  to  every 
pound.  There’s  a  Sacco  dealer  near  you. 


SACCO 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


MINERAL  FEED 


pf  mr 


Just  in  time  for  September  and  October  planting! 

PEONY  Bp^eciCiJU 

For  the  beauty  of  your  home  and  garden,  take  advantage  of  these  4 
SPECIAL  PEONY  COLLECTIONS  —  grown  in  the  famous,  rich  Ozark  soil 
ot  Sarcoxie,  Mo.  —  "The  Peony  Capital  of  America"  —  Now  is  the  time 
to  order,  since  Sept,  and  Oct.  are  the  best  peony  planting  months! 

SUPPLY  LIMITED  -  ORDER  THESE  OUTSTANDING  COLLECTIONS  TODAY! 


“FRAGRANT  ”  RED  PEONIES 

A  collection  of  four  top-notch  varieties, 
brilliant,  showy,  fragrant. 

HENRY  WEBSTER,  pleating  red,  rose 
KARL  ROSENFIELD,  rich  velvety  crimson 
PHILIPPE  RIVOIRE,  bright  rich  crimson 
THE  MIGHTY  MO,  rich  lovely  red 

Catalog  value  $7.00  Sl^OO 

All  4  prepaid  in  U.S.A.  tor  .  .  9 


“SUN  UP"  PEONY  COLLECTION 

You  will  like  these  5  near  yellows. 

FANNY  CROSBY,  yellow  with  pink  guards 
J.  C.  LEGG,  yellow  fading  white 
PRIMEVERE,  sulphur  yellow,  white  guards 
THURA  HIRES,  white,  overlay  of  lemon 
TRINKET,  white  with  yellow  underglow 
Catalog  value  $8.00 
All  5  prepaid  in  U.S.A.  for 


$500 


GEO.  W.  PEYTON,  pinkish  blush  fading  to  white  KARL  ROSENFIELD,  large  brilliant  red 

HERMIONE,  apple-blossom  pink  LADY  KATE,  sparkling  Paul  Neyron  pink 

These  4  beautiful  double  peonies  prepoid  in  U.S.A.  for  ....  $5.00 

(^oUecUoH 

AZTEC,  bright  scarlet-rose  GOLDEN  ARROW,  fairly  deep  red 

BATTLE  FLAG,  deep,  glowing  red  IWO,  medium  rose  pink  guards,  yellow  stominodes 

These  4  outstanding  Joponese  Peonies  ....  $4.00 


'53  Combination  Catalog  of 
Peonies,  Iris,  Dayliiies 

M  pages,  jam-pocked  with  more  than  40 
FULL  COLOR  photos,  helpful  hints,  listing 
and  description  of  more  than  1200  varieties 
of  Peonies,  Iris,  Ooylilies  —  No  charge  with 
order  from  this  od,  or  your  25c  deducted 
from  first  order. 


GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON 

DEPT.  G,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 


Gilbert  H.  Wild  &  Son,  Dept.  0.  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 
Please  send  me  the  following; 
n  "Frogront"  Collection,  $5 
n  "Keynote"  Collection.  $5 
O  "Sun  Up"  Collection  $4 

a  Japanese  Collection,  $4 

Catalog,  2Sc  (Deducted  from  first  erder) 

NAME  . . . . . . 


STREET  .  . 

CITY . STATE.. 
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equipment  since 
Jacuzzi  origina¬ 
ted  the  jet-type 
pump.  Now  for 
wells  to  300  feet... 
a  jet  water  system 
that’s  completely 
self-priming. ..all  without  any  mov¬ 
ing  parts  below  ground.  Gives  that 
extra  water  pressure  you  need  for 
automatic  washers,  showers,  lawn 
sprinklers.  Fully  patented.  Don’t 
settle  for  less. 

•  All  working  porU  above  ground— 
quickly,  eotily  occetsible 

•  Completely  telf-priming 

•  Never  needs  lubricating 
. .  and  for  shallow  wells 

MULTI-PRIME  JET 

Gives  35%  more  pressure,  20%  more 
water  than  similarly  rated  pumps. 

^  Get 
the 
Fects! 

^IjqS.  Fret  Booklet 

f  write; 

Richmond,  Calif,  or  St,  Louis  23,  Mo. 


Save  Time ...  Money 

ONJION- SETTLING  COWS 

j  ask  your 
y  met  •  )  veterinarian* 

if  about 


DINOVEX 


i  LSTROGt  ^ 


o  Here’s  good  news 
for  dairymen  with 
hard -to -breed  cows. 
Now  available  is  a 
product  that  is  solv¬ 
ing  conception  diffi¬ 
culties  when  the  problem  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  production  of  estrogen  during 
heat.  If  you  have  cows  that  come 
in  heat  but  fail  to  settle,  let  your 
local  veterinarian  make  a  diagno¬ 
sis  and,  if  necessary,  prescribe  and 
administer  Dinovex. 

BOVINE  SEMEN  DILUTER 

Another  aid  to  conception  when  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination  is  practiced.  Bovina 
Semen  Diluter  is  ready  to  use.  Contains 
4  anti-bacterial,  and  anti-fungal  agents 
to  safeguard  against  airborne  contami¬ 
nants.  Unsurpassed  in  convenience, 
safety,  economy.  Ask  your  local  supplier. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporation 
Animal  Industry  Division,  Dept.  FQ-F 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  mere  information  on 
—  .  ..Dinovex  .  .  .  Bovine  Semen  Diluter 

Nome _ 

Address _  ._  _ _ 

Town _  _ _ State _ 


ty,  60  Lady  Kate,  23  V’ictory,  and  so  on. 
I'hcn,  pipe  in  mouth,  he  hops  in  his  pick¬ 
up  with  his  crew  of  seven  men  and  he’s 
ofT  for  the  fields. 

The  plants  are  all  tagged  in  the  fields 
as  they  are  dug.  .At  the  packing  house 
they  are  sorted  out  in  alphabetical  order 
on  the  floor  and  the  orders  are  filled. 

Daylilies  are  dug  and  shipped  the  year 
’round,  with  the  exception  of  mid-winter. 
Iris  shipments  begin  about  the  end  of 
June.  If  the  plants  are  dug  while  in  bloom 
they  may  not  bloom  the  following  year. 

Rotations  and  Fertility 
As  fall  comes  on.  preparations  for  the  next 
year  get  under  way.  Rotations  on  the  cut 
flow(‘r  fields  are  long — 20  years;  and  the 
clean  cultivation  is  hard  on  the  ground. 
To  maintain  fertility  and  humus  on  these 
fields  as  well  as  on  the  plant  fields,  20 
carloads  of  manure  are  hauled  to  Sarcoxie 
cveiT  y«-ar  from  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards.  This,  along  with  truckloads  of  tur¬ 
key  and  <hicken  manure  that  is  picked 
up  IcK'ally.  and  steamed  sheep  manure, 
pro\  ides  fi\ t‘  tons  or  more  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  for  i-ach  acri'  of  flower  or  plant  prod¬ 
ucing  land  on  the  farms  each  year.  Be¬ 
sides  the  manure.  Wild  sees  to  it  that  his 
fields  also  get  an  application  of  300  to 
400  pounds  of  4-12-4  every  year. 

“The*  4-12-4  is  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,”  Wild  says,  “and  we  also  use  such 
name  fertilizers  as  Vigoro  and  Velva 
Green.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it, 
though,  we  need  a  lot  more  potash  on 
these  p»-onies.  They  really  eat  that  stuff 

up.  This  year  I’m  going  to  use  a  6-12-20 
fertilizer,  if  I  can  get  it,  and  put  on  400 
jxiunds  to  the  acre. 

“Another  spot  where  I  think  our  fertil¬ 
izer  program  is  weak,”  he  continues,  “is 
on  application.  We  put  the  stuff  down 
too  shallow.  We’re  going  to  use  subsoilers 
on  as  much  of  this  land  as  we  can  get 
over  this  fall  and  put  that  fertilizer  down 
10  to  12  inches  deep.” 

On  the  cut  flower  fields,  the  dirt  is 
ridged  up  around  the  plants  every  fall  as 
protection  against  severe  weather,  and 
dams  are  thrown  up  in  the  row’s  to  check 
the  rush  of  runoff  water  and  provide 
protection  against  erosion. 

To  insure  huskier  plants,  peonies  in  the 
plant  propagating  fields  are  dug  up  every 
three  years,  the  iris  and  daylilies  every  two 
years.  They  are  taken  up  in  the  fall  and 
transfi'rred  to  another  field.  The  field 
from  which  they  have  been  taken  may 
be  planted  to  one  of  the  other  species:  the 
iris  or  daylilies  may  follow  the  peonies  or 
the  peonies  may  follow  the  iris  or  day- 
lilies  without  the  intervention  of  a  soil 
building  program.  Peonies  cannot  follow- 
peonies,  though. 

“That’s  a  funny  thing,”  Wild  notes. 
“You  can  follow  peonies  w’ith  practically 
anything,  even  come  along  with  corn  if 
you  want  to.  but  don’t  try  to  put  in  an¬ 
other  crop  of  peonies.  They’re  gluttons 
for  potash  and  some  minor  clement,  don’t 
ask  me  what  it  is,  because  I  don’t  know. 


THIS  FALL 


AEROVENT  STAR  DRYER  for  taft,  portabla,  care¬ 
fully  confrollad  haatad  air  drying. 

With  40  acres  of  corn,  if  you  act  now,  tha  differ¬ 
ence  in  harvesting  all  your  corn  and  keeping  it 
with  low  moisture  content,  free  from  spoilage  and 
market  discounts,  may  add  up  to  as  much  as 
$1500  this  year. 

THIS  WINTER 
MORE  MEAT 
BETTER  PRODUCTION 

Find  out,  too,  how  carefully  planned  ventilation 
means  more  milk,  more  eggs,  and  morn  meat. 
GCT  THE  FACTSI 

Send  lOc  for  each  of  these  two  informative 
booklets. 


Improve  Pastures  quickly 


WITH 


BLUE 


Anhydrous 

Ammonia 

Equipment 


NITRO  SHOOTER  Universal 


applies  and  seals  ammonia  to 
10"  depth.  Fine  for  rank  and 
matted  pasture,  plowed  under  corn  stalks, 
etc.  Slices  turf,  shoots  in  nitrogen  and  seals 
the  surface. 


•  NITRO 
SHOOTER 

Junior 


100  gal.  tank  and  3  coiled  spring  applicators. 
Both  models  feature  the  famed  JOHN  BLUE 
Metering  Pump.  Accurate  and  long  lasting. 


We  also  feature  tractor  type  liquid  distribu¬ 
tors  and  tractor  side  dressinjt  attachments  for 
solid  fertilizers  and  for  nitrogen  solutions. 


^^penJalfe  Jarm  Equipment  .Since  1886 


Send  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 
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What  I  do  know  is  that  I  just  won’t  try 
to  follow  peonies  with  peonies.” 

If  it  is  deeided  that  a  partieular  field 
needs  a  little  rest  and  rebuilding,  a  winter 
(over  erop  is  sown  after  the  plants  are 
dug.  The  eover  erop  is  turned  under  and 
followed  by  soybeans.  The  soybeans  go 
under,  too,  and  then  the  new  plants  are 
put  in.  Plant  population  on  the  farms  runs 
anywhere  from  4,000  to  14,000  per  aere. 

Moving  Day 

One  of  the  biggest  transplanting  jobs  in 
\\’ild  history  eamc  a  few  years  baek  after 
the  “new”  farm  was  bought  north  of  town 
and  the  eut  flower  plants  were  taken  up 
by  the  thousands  from  their  old  homes 
and  moved  to  the  red  loam  of  the  new 
plaee. 

A  large  part  of  this  work  was  hand  la¬ 
bor,  though  mueh  of  it  was  done  with  the 
help  of  nursery-typ)e  tree  diggers  and  po¬ 
tato  diggers. 

“When  I  finished  that  job  I  took  a  little 
inventory,”  Wild  recounts.  “Found  I  had 
$50,000  worth  of  plants  in  one  si.\-aerc 
field,  and  $100,000  worth  of  year  old 
peonies  in  the  adjoining  ten-aere  plot. 
One  row  over  there  has  100  Doris  Coop¬ 
ers  at  $50  apiece  and  50  Ann  Cousins 
at  $80.” 

With  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  plants  to  a  field  you’d 
think  Wild  would  want  a  ten-foot  chain 
link  fence  around  each  plot  with  an  armed 
guard  at  the  gates.  Actually,  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  he  finds  necessary  is  a  hoeman 
in  each  field  when  the  blooms  arc  out. 

It’s  pretty  hard  to  get  a  congenital 
optimist  like  Allen  Wild  to  admit  that 
occasionally  there  arc  some  little  setbacks 
to  be  expected  in  the  flower  business.  This 
spring’s  cancellation  of  14  carloads  of  cut 
peonies — 78,000  dozen  at  84  cents  a  dozen 
— to  him  is  “just  one  of  those  things”  and 
now  largely  forgotten  in  the  anticipation 
of  next  year’s  crop.  Then  there  was  the 
year  that  seven  minutes  of  hail  wiped  out 
the  entire  erop  at  cutting  time  and  the 
year  a  ten-inch  snow  storm  in  April  made 
it  completely  unnecessary  to  hire  any  pick¬ 
ing  hands.  These  things,  of  course,  arc 
just  tough  breaks.  “Why  bring  them  up?” 
is  the  way  Wild  puts  it. 

Wild  says  about  diseases,  “The  iris  are 
troubled  sometimes  with  leaf  spot,  but  it’s 
not  serious  and  we  don’t  do  anything 
about  it;  and  the  iris  borer  isn’t  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  us — yet.  The  only  thing  that 
bothers  day  lilies  is  dry  weather,” 

Damp  weather  causes  botrv-tis,  a  kind 
of  fungus  growth  in  the  peonies.  The  ma¬ 
nure  seems  to  provide  the  conditions  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  disease  and  for  that  reason 
many  growers  shy  away  from  its  use.  Wild 
is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  the  botrv- 
tis  for  the  sake  of  the  organic  matter. 
“We  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  cop¬ 
per  hydro-40  three  times — when  the  plants 
are  just  coming  up,  when  thev  are  about 
15  inches  high,  and  just  before  blooming. 


A  TWO-ROW  SELF-PROPELLED 
FORAGE  HARVESTER! 

WAKE  OP,  MANI  Your  dream  comes  true  —  with 
the  revolutionary  Krause  Forager  .  .  .  field-tested 
and  proved  most  efficient,  most  profitable  of  all 
row-crop  harvesters.  One  man,  running  a  Krause 
Forager,  can  harvest  all  the  crop  —  tallest  com 
or  stubby  sorghum  —  in  one  fast  trip  over  the 
field.  Opens  up  any  field  without  knocking  down 
a  single  stalk.  Custom  operator  Jake  Plett,  Inman, 
Kansas,  cleared  $5,000  net  in  14  weeks  with  his 
Forager.  Send  for  the  amazing  Forager  facts  .  .  . 
write  today! 

•Hybrid  seed  com  growers,  cattle  feeders  and  large 
scale  fanners  are  also  finding  the  Forager  to  be  a 
dream  machine  for  their  forage  operations. 


H«*s  foraging  two  rows  at  onco  — cut¬ 
ting,  chopping,  loading  larger  quantitie* 
of  silage  than  ever  before  —  every  hour, 
all  day  long  —  all  by  himselfl  No  lost 
traveling  —  he  simply  moves  from  one 
form  to  the  next,  opening  fields  in  any 
desired  spot  —  because  every  farmer 
wonts  him,  to  speed  up  the  forage  har¬ 
vest  without  lost  of  valuable  crops. 
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you  profit  more  with 

The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


1 .  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking  latch. 
No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw  action.  No  springs 
«||A  or  gadgets  to  cause  trouble.  Labor  costs  reduced. 

Mm  2.  Trouble-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright. 
1^^  Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 

from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

3.  Custom  planned  to  fit  your  land,  crops 
^D^^^and  water  supply  by  your  Shur-Ranm  dealer. 
^  Constant  engineering  development 

by  Shvr-Ran*  factory  engineers 
L  keeps  Shur-Ran*  always 

^Mb  ahead  of  the  held 


Those  who 
compare 


choose 
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Shur-Rane  Coupler 


and  Elbow 


SoNd  for  Now  Shur-Rono  Cotoloc 

Shcr-Ranb  UmcATiON  Systems.  Dept.  PA  L: — 
P.O.  Box  14S»  San  Jose  1.  California 
Please  send  me  your  colorful  new  8*page  ShvE'Rane 
Catalog  and  name  of  the  nearest  ShuE'Ranb  dealer. 


rou  C4N  IIE4LLr  PUT  IT  4W>tT  FAST  WITH  THC  CIG  . . . 

CARDINAL  GRAIN  AND  HAY  ELEVATOR 

At  corn-huakinq  tim#  big,  sturdy  Cardinal  raally  pays  oH. 
G*ts  Ih*  crop  in  quick.  Saves  backaches  and  labor  costs. 

•  Trough  lull  19"  wide.  Big  capacity. 

•  Seli-aligning  ball  bearings,  protected  Irom  dust 
and  dirt.  Smooth,  last  operation. 

■  I  •  Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  reduces  stress  and 

strain  oi  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 

I  •  Sturdy  double-floor.  Takes  out  corn 

I  shutterings.  Eliminates  grain  leakage. 


SEE  YOUR  CARDINAL  DEALER 
OR  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


COMPARE!  i 

Only  ROPER  has  these  ^ 

exclusive  patented  features 

A  3*  Roller  Bearing  at  point  of 
digging  prevents  expensive,  annoying 
breakdowns  plus  a  patented  locked  Tele¬ 
scopic  bracket  that  prevents  swing  and 
sway.  You  also  get  a  10  year  guarantee 
on  all  gears!  2  powerful  models,  6”,  8”, 
10“.  12-,  14*.  18-  or  24-  diameter 
augers,  dig  up  to  42*  deep. 
Fits  standard  tractors  and  farm 
AHBIl  jeeps.  YEAR  GUARANTEE  on 
unit.  Write  for  information. 


»  Mo«ufoe»»r.d  By 

L  M  L  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  CORF. 
421  S.  Chauncoy.  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


•  X  A  1  •  1  4  • 


MFG.  CC. 

ZANESVIUE  J 
V  OHIO^ 


WRITE  for  FREE  LITERATURE  and  NAME  of  NEAREST  DEALER 
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HEATED  AIR  DRYERS 

Two  sizes —  portable-^ 
they  dry  right  now. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 
A  complete 
form  drying  fan. 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  all  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


DISTRIBUTORS.  DEALERS 
TERRITORIES  OPEN 


FOR  Alt  CROPS 
FOR  IVIRY  FARM 

See  American  for  the  complete  crop  drying 
line.  Straight  air  fans — heated  air  dryers  — 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

You  can  own  an  American  Drying  Unit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  save  will  rap¬ 
idly  buy  that  dryer  for  you.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  who  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 

Send  for  complete  information  today. 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

crystal  lake,  ILLINOIS 


WANT  CHEATER 
BEEF  CATTLE  PROFIT? 

Then  you'll  want  SHORTHORN  OR  POLLED 
SHORTHORN  bulls.  Here  is  what  they  can  do  to 
increase  beef  herd  efficiency: 

Increase  weaning  weights  from  50  to  100  pounds  .  .  .  increase  calf  crops  10  to  15  per 
cent  .  .  .  increase  yearling  weights  100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  mature  cow  weights 
100  to  200  pounds  .  .  .  increase  grazing  efficiency  .  .  .  increase  milk  in  crossbred  cows 
.  .  .  increase  resistance  to  heat  or  cold,  pink-eye,  cancer  eye  and  other  infections  .  .  . 
increase  carcass  value  .  .  .  and  finally,  increase  market  returns  by  bringing  higher  prices 
for  weight  to  return  most  dollars. 

Writ*  Us  Today 


AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


That  pretty  well  takes  rare  of  the  botiy- 
tis,”  Wild  says. 

“Only  other  trouble  we  have  with  the 
peonies,”  he  eontinues,  “is  root  rot.  That’s 
most  prevalent  in  the  red  varieties  and 
is  eaused  by  wet  weather.  The  reds  just 
ean’t  stand  w’et  feet.” 

The  sheer  numbers  of  peonies  on  the 
^Vild  farms  tend  to  push  the  other  flow¬ 
ers  into  the  background,  but,  outnum¬ 
bered  or  not,  the  iris  put  on  a  flashy  show 
of  their  own  about  the  same  time  the 
peonies  are  in  their  glory.  Then,  when 
their  earlier  competitors  have  dropped  out 
of  the  game,  the  daylilies  come  along  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer. 

Wild  does  no  cut  flower  business  in 
iris.  The  blooms  do  not  keep  and  pack 
well.  His  iris  plant  business,  however,  is 
on  the  typical  Wild  scale — big — and  his 
collection  is  said  to  be  c.xccllent.  Shrewd 
salesman  that  he  is,  you’d  have  a  hard 
time  getting  him  to  admit  w’hich  of  his 
specimens  is  his  favorite.  “You  have  to 
grow  what  the  customers  want,  not  what 
you  like,”  is  his  philosophy.  The  clear 
blue  Great  Lakes  and  the  spectacular 
orange  Rocket  are  equally  as  dear  to  him 
as  the  bicolorcd  Wabash  and  the  plica ta 
Minnie  Colquitt. 

About  the  future  of  flower  farming 
“Dad”  Wild  speaks  for  the  whole  family: 
“\V’e  ean’t  see  anything  to  worry  about. 
You  can  sell  all  the  cut  flowers  you  can 
raise  if  you  have  them  ready  for  Mother’s 
Day  and  Decoration  Day.  And  all  this 
residential  building  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country  means  there’s  going  to 
be  a  big  demand  for  plantings  for  a  long 
time.  People  want  flowers  to  brighten  up 
a  place.  Folks  who  love  flowers  will  skimp 
on  a  lot  of  things  before  they’ll  give  up 
their  plants.  Even  in  the  depression,  we 
weren’t  so  bad  off.  Sure,  business  fell  off, 
but  it  didn’t  cost  so  darn  much  to  live.” 
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Dept.  FQ,  7  Dexter  Pork  Ave. 


Chicago  9.  IIL 


SHIPPING  FEVER 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

trailer  rates  on  an  additional  car  rather 
than  to  jam  too  many  in  a  single  car. 
The  cars  should  be  well-bedded  and  lined 
with  paper  if  the  weather  is  severe.” 

Many  old-timers  realize,  CufT  says,  that 
a  legal  36-hour  run  with  five  hours  off 
for  switching,  feed,  rest  and  water  is 
hard  on  rattle,  particularly  after  they 
have  already  had  a  long  drag  to  the 
shipping  point.  The  stockman  who  con¬ 
siders  the  health  of  his  cattle  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  running  time  on  the 
road,  will  break  the  trip  into  from  24  to 
28  hour  runs  and  then  give  the  cattle  a 
full  5  to  10  hours  for  rest,  feed  and  water. 
The  same  policy  should  be  followed  from 
the  markets  to  the  feed  lots. 

Cattle  Feeder’s  Headache 
“Shipping  fever  is  one  of  the  major 
headaches  of  any  feedlot  operation,”  says 
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Dr.  James  L.  Palotay,  resident  veterinarian  at  the  Monfort  Feed 
Lots  just  outside  Greely,  Colorado.  “And  here  at  Monfort  where 
we  feed  out  about  25,000  head  of  six-months  to  three-year-old 
cattle  a  year  on  an  80-acrc  lot,  that  hearache  takes  on  a  sizable 
proportion. 

“It’s  suprising  to  me,”  Dr.  Palotay  says,  “that  more  of  our 
animals  don’t  get  sick.  They  are  rounded  up  somewhere  m 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Nebraska,  or  Kansas,  then 
hustled  on  a  train  for  a  one  to  five  day  ride,  often  going  through 
as  many  as  four  or  five  yards  on  the  way.  By  the  time  they  reach 
the  lots  they  are  a  prett\  tired,  hungry,  homesick  bunch.  We 
can’t  do  much  about  the  homesickness,  but  we  do  get  down  to 
thi-  essentials  at  once  and  provide  them  with  a  clean,  dry’  place 
for  the  resting  period,  clean,  fresh  water,  and  as  nearly  the  right 
kind  of  feed  as  we  can  find.” 

Most  feeder  animals  have  been  on  pasture  all  summer.  Dr. 
Palotay  says,  so  it  is  logical  that  native  hay  would  approximate 
as  closely  as  possible  what  they  have  been  used  to  before  reaching 
the  Monfort  lots.  Oats  are  also  included  in  the  starting  ration 
for  the  calves  and  are  gradually  tapered  off  as  the  calves  are 
brought  on  feed.  It  is  best  to  stay  away  from  hot  feeds,  such  as 
corn,  until  the  cattle  arc  definitely  over  the  hump. 

“The  stock  we  get  usually  have  not  been  vaccinated  with 
cither  bactcrin  or  scrum  before  shipment  and  we  do  not  now 
use  either  of  these  products  after  arrival. 

“Our  loss  from  shipping  fever  will  vary’  with  the  age  group 
of  animals,”  Dr.  Palotay  says.  “We  usually  have  the  highest 
incidence  in  the  younger  stock.  I  read  in  one  issue  of  Farm 
Quarterly  about  a  man,  feeding  urea  to  a  group  of  calves,  who 
took  a  five  per  cent  loss  which  he  attributed  mainly  to  shipping 
fever.  Fortunately  our  over-all  loss  from  all  disease  is  less  than 
this  figure.” 

Shipping  fever  plays  no  favorites  as  to  herd  size.  Around 
Mallard,  Iowa,  there  arc  a  lot  of  farmers  like  William  Baxter 
and  Ronald  Carmichael  who  take  on  50  to  150  head  of  feeders 
every  fall  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  farming  operations. 
They  arc  plagued  with  the  disease  as  much  proportionally  as  the 
big  feeder  cattle  operators. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,”  Baxter  explains,  “shipping  fever 
can  best  be  avoided  by  careful  handling  and  the  right  loading 
of  trucks  and  freight  cars.  As  soon  as  my  stock  gets  in  from 
North  Dakota  each  fall,  I  isolate  them  from  any  other  stock  I 
have  on  the  place,  feed  them  lightly,  and  give  them  plenty  of 
rest  in  a  dry,  warm  place. 

“Shipping  fever  can’t  be  avoided  entirely,”  is  Ronald  Car¬ 
michael’s  opinion,  “but  the  number  of  cases  and  the  severity  of 
the  cases  depend  on  how  the  cattle  are  handled.  Out  of  the 
150  head  of  heifers  I  feed  out  each  year,  about  25  to  50  per 
rent  will  come  down  with  shipping  fever  to  some  degree.  The 
calves  that  have  had  a  hard  trip,  been  held  a  long  time  in  the 
yards^  or  roughed  around  in  general,  are  the  ones  w’hich  cause 
the  tiouble.  If  the  vet  treats  them  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  first 
appear,  they  will  be  fine  again  in  three  or  four  days  with  no 
ill  efTects.” 

“Shipping”  Fever  Misnamed 

In  some  ways  the  term  “shipping”  fever  is  a  misnomer  and,  as 
a  result,  causes  some  confusion.  Actually  what  we  call  shipping 
fever  is  not  always  associated  with  shipped-in  cattle.  Dair\’  and 
beef  cattle  may  be  affected  without  ever  being  mo\’ed  from  the 
home  farm  or  without  outside  cattle,  which  may  be  infected, 
being  moved  in. 

“I  found  out  the  hard  way  that  you  don’t  hav’e  to  ship  cattle 
to  get  shipping  fever,”  says  Sam  Marting,  who  raises  registered 
Herefords  on  his  Bea-Mar  Farms  near  Washington  Court  House, 
Ohio.  “It  cost  me  42  head  of  calves  one  fall  in  the  early  ’40’s. 
That  much  of  a  loss  is  bad  in  any  kind  of  cattle,  but  every  last 
one  of  those  calves  was  a  purebred  animal.  Most  of  them  were 
by  our  Real  Prince  85th  bull  which  had  been  a  top  winner  on  the 
circuit  the  summer  before.  We  were  counting  heavily  on  his 
calves  that  year — many  of  them  had  already  been  pre-sold  and 
others  were  spoken  for. 


H  EW!  MATRATH 

GRAIN  AND  HAY  ELEVATOR 


NfMr...SelHey.ling 

Engine 

NfMT..  ,  Automotic 

BeItTightener 

HtW..  ,  All-Direction 
8'Ft.  Feeder 


24  Ft. 

$19500 


32  Ft. 

$32500 

40  Ft. 

$44500 


Built  by  MAYRATH'The  World's  Lorgest  Selling  Auger  Loaders  I 
16,  21,  27,  34,  and  41  Ft.  Sizes.  $79.50  to  $295.00 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back! 


FILL  IN  COUPON. ..MAIL  TODAY! 


NAYRATN 

Dodge  City,  Kens. 
Menmowtii,  III. 
Minot,  N.D. 


Q  Please  send  information  on  new  grain 
and  hay  elevator. 

Q  Please  send  information  on  auger 
leaders. 
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Town - 
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Accept  No 
Substitute! 


I  SOFT  WATER 

1  ft)  One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
MK  of  4  or  more! 


V/.th  a  DIAMOND  Water 
Softener  you'll  use  only  ^4  as 
much  soap  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too  Actuolly  poys  for  itself 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  V\  isconsm 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

PITTSBURGH  9,  PA. 


“All  the  trouble  started  late  in  Oc  tober 
when  we  were  having  some  of  the  on- 
again-ofT-again  fall  weather,”  Marting 
says,  checking  back.  “We  decided  to 
start  moving  about  70  head  of  the  calves 
in  from  pasture  to  the  barns  to  start 
fitting  them  for  showing.  \Ve  weaned  six 
head  to  start  with  and  brought  them  in. 
In  a  few  days  I  had  a  bunch  of  runny- 
nosed  calves  in  the  barn  and  within  three 
weeks  they  were  all  dead.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  brought  in  more  from  pasture 
and  they  started  coming  down,  too. 

“We  thought  it  might  have  been  caused 
by  a  drafty  barn,  so  we  insulated  it  until 
it  was  tight  as  a  drum.  We  checked  the 
feed  off  as  being  okay  because  the  calves 
were  getting  the  same  ration  they’d  gotten 
from  the  creeps  on  pasture  plus  a  little 
light  timothy  hay. 

“The  joker  in  the  deck  was  that  about 
three  weeks  before  we  had  vaccinated  all 
of  them  for  shipping  fever.  Bacterin  was 
just  catching  on  then  and  we  decided  to 
give  it  a  try.  At  first  we  thought  we’d 
gotten  hold  of  a  bad  batch  of  bacterin. 
The  company  in  Indianapolis  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  out  at  once  to  try  to  clear 
the  situation  up.  Our  vet  already  had 
poured  plenty  of  serum  into  them  without 
much  results  when  the  company  men  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  truck  load  of  penicillin.  This 
didn’t  do  a  lick  of  good  either.  They  kept 
right  on  dying,  regardless  of  what  we 
tried,  until  42  head  out  of  the  70  were 
gone.  A  few  of  these  lingered  on  until 
summer  and  finally  died.  I  had  two  of 
these  posted  up  at  Ohio  State  and  their 
lungs  were  shot  to  pieces.  The  calves 
that  recovered  never  did  go  on  to  do 
well  and  w’ere  a  pretty  rough  and  com¬ 
mon-looking  bunch. 

“Shipping  fever  has  never  hit  me  like 
that  since,”  Marting  says,  “and  I  believe 
it’s  because  we  keep  our  calves  in  open 
sheds  instead  of  closing  them  up  in  the 
barns — just  enough  protection  to  break 
the  wind  and  keep  their  backs  dr)’ — 
and  they  do  w’cll.” 

How  Good  Is  Vaccination 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
how  good  vaccination  is  just  as  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  other  phases  of 
the  shipping  fever  problem.  This  prob¬ 
ably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  degree 
to  which  an  animal  may  become  immune 
varies  and,  as  a  result,  animals  which  have 
been  vaccinated  may  still  come  down 
with  the  disease.  Immunity  may  some¬ 
times  be  overcome  by  a  shipping  fever 
germ  of  particularly  high  virulence,  or  by 
the  low’ering  of  natural  resistance  so  much 
that  even  the  immunizing  agent  is  of  little 
help  against  the  disease. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  stock- 
men  should  not  assume  that  because  their 
animals  have  been  vaccinated  that  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  Practical  experience 
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cial  Efficiency. 
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shows  that  while  vaccinating  with  bac- 
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tcrin  or  scrum  is  helpful,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  stand  off  the  disease  in  all  cases. 

The  effectiveness  of  both  bacterin  and 

AfVicKICAN  dRAM/ViAiN 

BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

1208  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  2,  TEXAS 

scrum  arc  only  as  good  as  the  care  and 
management  which  cattle  get  before,  dur¬ 
ing,  and  after  shipment. 

In  the  field  today  there  are  two  prod¬ 
ucts  that  may  be  used  to  help  bring  about 
immunity  against  shipping  fev^er:  1.) 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  bactcrin,  and  2.) 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum. 

Bacterin,  the  most  common  and  the 
cheaper  of  the  two  products  to  use,  is 
made  from  Pasteurella  organisms  which 
have  been  chemically  killed  so  that  when 
injected  into  an  animal’s  system  they  can 
do  no  harm.  Still  their  presence  sets  up 
an  active  immunity  by  causing  the  animal 
to  produce  a  number  of  active  anti-bodies 
of  its  own  to  combat  any  further  disease 
genns  of  this  type  which  invades. 

This  process  of  building  up  resistance 
with  bactcrins  takes  from  10  to  14  days 
before  enough  of  these  active  anti-bodies 
can  be  produced  to  make  the  animal  im¬ 
mune.  Any  time  within  this  period  the 
animal  may  contract  the  disease.  The 
bactcrins  should,  therefore,  be  used  at 
least  two  w’ceks — and  preferably  longer — 
before  an  animal  is  to  be  shipped.  Though 
it  docs  take  longer  than  serum  to  go  into 
effect,  bactcrin  has  the  advantage  of  giv¬ 
ing  longer  lasting  protection — from  6 
months  to  a  year. 

The  mixed  bactcrins  combine  killed 
Pasteurella  organisms  with  the  so-called 
dipthcroid  and  strep-staph  organisms  and 
are  said  to  give  broader  protection  cover¬ 
age  than  the  ordinary  hemorrhagic  septi¬ 
cemia  bacteria.  The  bi-  and  tri-bactcrins 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular,  too. 
These  mix  the  bactcrins  for  hemorrhagic 
septicemia,  blackleg,  and  malignant  edema 
in  twos  and  threes  and  speed  up  the  work 
of  vaccinating  considerably  in  areas  where 
cattlemen  would  ordinarily  vaccinate  se¬ 
parately  for  these  diseases. 

The  second  product  available  is  the 
hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum.  This  is 
made  from  the  blood  of  animals  that  have 
been  previously  hyper-immunized  against 
the  disease.  When  the  serum  is  introduced 
into  an  animal’s  body  it  immediately  pro¬ 
tects  the  animal  from  disease  for  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  anti-bodies  already  formed.  These 
antibodies  are  passive,  however,  and  will 
gradually  be  dissipated  in  the  system  so 
that  they  can  be  counted  on  for  only 
two  to  three  weeks. 

If  cattle  to  be  shipped  immediately  have 
not  been  previously  vaccinated  with  bac¬ 
terin,  serum  is  the  thing  to  use  at  loading 
time.  The  cattle  then  travel  under  the 
protection  of  an  immunizing  agent.  Serum 
may  also  be  used  when  cattle  first  reach 
the  lots  after  shipment. 

Several  laboratories  are  recommending 
the  use  of  Cor\’nebacterium  Pasteurella 
bactcrins  and  serums.  These  products 
combine  the  hemorrhagic  septicema  or¬ 
ganisms  with  those  of  pulmonary  edema. 

Even  with  vaccination  and  the  best 
possible  handling  from  point  to  point, 
some  cattle  can  be  expected  to  come  down 
with  shipping  fever.  That  is  one  of  the 
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BUNCH.  A  Manual  of  Pasture  and  Range 
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peculiarities  of  the  disease  and  one  of  the 
things  which  makes  it  a  hard  problem  to 
deal  with.  Time  was  when  few  calls  were 
more  dreaded  by  the  veterinarian  than 
those  for  shipping  fever  or  pneumonia. 
Since  the  sulfas  and  the  antibiotics  entered 
the  picture,  the  successful  treatment  of 
shipping  fever  cases  has  become  possible, 
making  the  disease  a  little  less  tough  to 
fight.  As  in  human  medication,  though, 
they  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately,  nor 
do  they  always  bring  results.  Any  veteri¬ 
narian  will  tell  you  that  some  sulfas  and 
antibiotics  are  good  against  the  shipping 
fever  complex,  others  are  not. 

Just  before  1940  word  of  the  new  sul¬ 
fonamide  drugs  got  around.  The  first,  sul¬ 
fanilamide,  was  the  only  one  available  to 
veterinarians  and  like  an  endless  list  of 
drugs  before,  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  of  much 
help.  There  was  some  scepticism  con¬ 
cerning  the  next  sulfas  until  finally  sulfa- 
thiazole  came  to  the  foreground  as  a  drug 
which  could  really  set  this  mysterious  bug 
back  on  its  heels.  Sulfamerazine,  sulfame¬ 
thazine,  and  sulfapyradine  have  all  been 
used  successfully. 

Sulfa  medication  is  based  on  an  ability 
to  hold  disease  organisms  in  check  until 
they  are  overcome  and  destroyed  by  na¬ 
tural  body  defense  forces.  Combinations 
of  the  sulfas  offer  advantages  over  the 
single  sulfas  because  together  they  can 
halt  the  action  of  a  wider  range  of  bac¬ 
teria  than  may  be  expected  from  one.  Too, 
combinations  of  sulfas  are  considered  to 
be  less  toxic  than  any  one  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  used  individually  in  equal  dosage, 
thus  lessening  the  danger  from  their  use, 
particularly  in  young  animals. 

Even  the  sulfas  have  their  limitations 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  work  all  the 
time.  Many  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  have 
failed  to  make  recov’erv’  from  sulfonamide 
treatment,  or  appieared  to  be  recovering 
then  died,  because  of  overdosage  and  a 
consequent  development  of  cry  stals  in  the 
kidneys.  For  this  reason,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  especially  intravenously,  the 
bivalent  or  trivalent  sulfonamides  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  These  drugs  are  selectively  soluble 
in  urine,  which  can  hold  three  times  as 
much  without  crystallizing  if  three  sulfas 
are  used  instead  of  one. 

Penicillin  when  used  alone  seems  to  do 
little,  especially  against  the  pneumonic 
form  of  shipping  fever.  When  streptomy¬ 
cin  was  first  tried,  the  response  w’as  almost 
unbelievable,  particularly  where  there  was 
intestinal  involvement  with  the  pneumonic 
form.  Terramycin  and  aurcomycin  may 
very  well  be  the  best  of  the  antibiotics 
against  shipping  fever,  many  practitioners 
believe,  but  the  cost  at  this  time  is  pro¬ 
hibitive  except  in  specific  cases. 

“In  my  case,”  says  Dr.  Palotay,  “treat¬ 
ment  of  animals  coming  down  w’ith  ship¬ 
ping  fever  at  Monfort’s  is  governed  by 
three  things — the  number  of  animals  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  treated,  the  condition  of  the 
animal  to  be  treated,  and  whether  it  is  an 
early  case  or  an  advanced  chronic  case. 
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'I'lic  general  run  of  animals  respond  favor¬ 
ably  to  either  the  sulfas  or  the  antibiotics. 

1  ordinarily  use  a  combination  of  two 
sulfas  with  penicillin,  or  any  one  of  a 
combination  of  the  antibiotics  such  as 
penicillin,  streptomycin,  bacitracin,  or 
terramycin.” 

Hemorrhagic  septicemia  serum  is  used 
by  many  veterinarians  in  treating  shipping 
fever,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
the  sulfas  and  antibiotics.  And  even  in  an 
outbreak  of  the  disease,  some  veterinar¬ 
ians  vaccinate  all  apparently  healthy  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  herd  with  bacterin.  move  them 
to  isolated  quarters,  then  watch  them 
closely  so  further  treatment  may  be  given 
if  they  show  symptoms. 

“As  veterinarian  for  the  Producers’ 
Stock  Yards  in  Washington  C.H.,  Ohio  in 
addition  to  private  practice,”  says  Dr.  D. 
E.  Mossbarger,  “I  see  about  600  to  700 
head  of  feeders  come  through  in  the  fall. 
We  routinely  vaccinate  all  animals  which 
appear  to  be  in  good  shape  with  bacterin, 
although  they  may  have  been  exposed  to 
shipping  fever,  and  then  isolate  for  treat¬ 
ment  those  which  are  apparently  sick. 

“At  the  yards  we  also  add  Gauicol  Am¬ 
monia,  bitter  type,  to  the  v;ater.  This  acts 
as  an  antiseptic  and  expectorant.  Other 
practitioners  may  prefer  another  type 
medicant  such  as  sodium-sulfathiazole.” 

Operators  on  the  Kansas  City  market, 
Ray  Cuff  says,  are  sold  on  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda — common  baking 
soda — in  the  drinking  water.  “We  believe 
this  stimulates  elimination  from  the  kid¬ 
neys  and  intestines  and  is  also  important  in 
helping  regulate  the  pH  in  the  paunch 
so  that  the  cattle  will  soon  start  chewing 
their  cuds  again.” 

Stockmen  will  tell  you  that  although 
plenty  of  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  time  when  a  shipping  fever  case  was 
a  hopeless  case,  we  are’  still  losing  too 
much  beef,  man-hours,  and  medicine  to 
the  disease.  Unfortunately,  research  work 
to  pin  shipping  fever  down  and  then  de¬ 
velop  the  sure-fire  vaccine  that  kill  it  has 
been  scant,  spotty,  and  inadequate. 

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  is  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Monfort  Feed  Lots  on 
one  of  the  few  college  projects  in  progress. 


THE  SHEEP  BEGINNER 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


He  gave  her  phenothiazine  capsules,  in¬ 
serting  them  far  back  in  her  throat  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  He  suggested  a  diet 
Oi'  oats  and  bran. 

After  he  had  gone,  my  wife,  who  has  a 
way  with  animals,  said  she  would  like  to 
try  out  an  idea  she  had. 

“Go  ahead,”  I  told  her.  “Mrs.  Murphy 
is  so  bad  off  one  more  dose  of  anything 
can’t  harm  her.” 

She  (my  wife)  made  up  a  mixture  of 
cofiec  and  bourbon  and  pioured  it  into  a 
pop  bottle.  We  went  to  the  barn  with  it 
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Act  quickly!  Put  a  clamp  on  dangerous  diseases  as  soon  as  they  show  up!  Use 
this  powerful,  all-purpose  sulfa  drug— SULMET  Sulfamethazine  Lederle. 
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normal  appetite  and  prevent  any  costly  losses. 

Lederle  BACTERINS  and  VACCINES.  Many  cattle  diseases  can  be 
prevented!  Early,  timely  vaccination  with  Lederle  bacterins  and  vaccines  is 
your  best  protection  against  Anthrax,  Blackleg,  Malignant  Edema,  Shipping 
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LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  americam  Gfammid compaa/v  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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IF  PLOWS  COULD  TALK 


"LOOK  Mister,  if  you  get^ 
me  some  LANTZ  2-Bladed 
Coulters,  you  con  plow 
faster  and  cleaner." 


LANTZ 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


2-BLADED 

COULTERS 


Lanli  Kuttar-KoIlM 


•  Only  Lantz  makes 
2-Bladed  Coulters. 
The  second  blade  elimi¬ 
nates  side  draft,  the  plow 
pulls  easier.  Slicing  ac¬ 
tion  cuts  and  covers 
trash,  no  clogging  .  .  . 
gives  clean  plowing  once 
over.  .  .  Clean  plowing 
means  no  debris  to  catch 
on  planter  shoes  or  culti¬ 
vator  teeth. 

If  sod  or  trash  is  no 
problem,  the  disk  jointer 
may  be  removed  from 
Lantz  Kutter-Kolter, 
giving  you  a  single-blade 
coulter  second  to  none. 

Lantz  Coulters  now  tit 
many  mounted  plows. 

Write,  stating  model  of 
mounted  plow  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  size 
coulters  and  equipment  you  will  need.  Plain 
and  notched  blades ...  14  different  sizes  and 
types.  New  Model  B  has  greater 
adaptability  to  plows  with  lim¬ 
ited  clearance. 

Coulter  specialists  for  15  years; 
also  manufacturers  of  Lantz 
Sickle  Grinders  and  Flexible- 
Grapple  Hay  Forks.  Write  for 
Gon-ovw  ^  descriptive  folders  and  name  of 
Scinof  Action  nearest  dealer. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dopt.  CJ-531,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
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SHjlL 


for  clearing 
brush...  weeds 
...tall  grass 


Self-propelled 
Jari,  Sr.  Power 
Scythe  cuts  faster 
and  easier— and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
36'  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
growth  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 


Write  for  details  and  prices  to: 


Jari  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Depf.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


and  found  Mrs.  Murphy  staring  into  a 
corner. 

1  read  of  a  number  of  ways  to  throw’ 
a  sheep,  but  hadn’t  tried  any.  1  thought 
1  would  try  the  method  advocated  by  the 
U.S.D..A.  writer — “grasp  the  animal  in 
front  of  the  shoulders  and  lay  her  on  her 
back.” 

I  graspK'd  Mrs.  Murphy  in  front  of  her 
shoulders.  She  took  off  with  surprising 
strength  in  one  so  debilitated,  ran  under 
a  manger,  cracked  my  head,  and  broke 
my  hold.  This  apparently  was  not  the 
correct  method  of  handling  Mrs.  Murphy. 

While  rubbing  my  head,  I  invented  a 
method  of  my  own  which  1  have  used 
since  and  which  works  fairly  well  if  you 
happen  to  weigh  more  than  the  sheep 
and  your  heart  is  sound.  I  stood  over 
Mrs.  Murphy,  facing  the  front.  Then  I 
put  my  arms  around  her,  back  of  the 
front  legs,  lifted,  and  sat  down  with  her 
in  my  lap.  After  I  had  her  back  legs  off 
the  ground  she  quit  struggling  and  be¬ 
came  docile.  I  pried  open  her  mouth  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  inserted  the 
pop  bottle  and  drained  it. 

She  seemed  to  like  the  concoction.  An 
hour  later  she  nibbled  a  little  hay  and 
seemed  much  brighter.  The  next  morning 
she  w’cnt  out  with  the  crowd  and  plucked 
a  few  spears  of  grass.  That  evening  she 
seemed  poorly  again  and  she  got  another 
coffee  cocktail. 

Dec.  17:  Mrs.  Murphy’s  back-end 
looked  like  she  had  been  sitting  in  a  tar 
bucket,  and  she  stunk.  I  threw  her  and 
went  to  work  with  a  pair  of  shears.  These 
weren’t  equal  to  the  task  and  I  tried  our 
pt'ach  pruning  sheare.  which  was  the  tool 
for  the  job.  When  I  got  down  to  Mrs. 
Murphy’s  bottom  I  found  it  as  bare  as 
a  new-born  babe’s,  and  covered  with  rash. 
Her  tail  had  been  docked  too  long  and 
she  had  been  trapping  her  manure  all  her 
life;  there  were  stweral  pounds  of  the 
offal.  When  she  got  back  to  her  feet  she 
had  a  good  bowel  movement,  no  doubt 
the  first  in  a  long  time.  I  also  clipped  the 
wool  from  around  her  eyes.  I  cleaned  up 
the  other  needy  animals  and  felt  they 
ought  to  be  grateful.  .Amateur  sheepmen 
with  squeamish  stomachs  would  enjoy  a 
hired  man. 

Dec.  18:  The  coffee-bourbon  prescrip¬ 
tions  used  on  Mrs.  Muiphy  had  only  tem- 
porarv’  results.  It  took  more  and  more  to 
rouse  her.  One  morning  I  found  her  un¬ 
able  to  lift  her  head.  That  evening  she 
passed  quietly  away.  The  vet  came  over 
and  posted  her  and  sure  enough  she  was 
full  of  flukes,  her  intestines  looked  like 
they  had  been  caught  in  a  lawn  mower, 
and  all  her  giblets  showed  the  ravages  of 
parasites  and  age. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was  a  lesson  to  me.  Here¬ 
after  when  I  buy  sheep,  I  swore,  I  would 
first  have  a  look  at  the  teeth. 

Jan.  10:  My  books,  the  county  agent, 
and  Mr,  Adams,  my  sheep-keeping  neigh¬ 
bor,  all  agree  that  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  larnbing  the  ewes  should 


tLECTRIC  FENCf  CONTROLLERS 


A 

MODEL 
FOR  EVERY 
FENCING 
NEED 


5-YEAR 
GUARANTEE 

Save  materials,  labor  and 
"chasing"  time.  A  single  wire 
fence  powered  with  SHOX- 
STOK  keeps  livestock  where 
wanted.  High-line  power  unit 
$15.95;  battery  unit  $12.95. 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 


SHOX  -  STOK,  INC. 


508  Main  Street 


Wellington,  Ohio 


SIV/KG  u  to. 


LEAN  NEAT 
BERKSHIRES 

PacUmSi 


More  lean  —  less  lard,  bred  that  way  for 
75  years.  The  average  Berkshire  sow  far¬ 
rows  a  litter  of  10  pigs.  They’re  great 
foragers. 

Writ*  for  literature  and  list  of  breeders 


WORLD'S  EASIEST,  FASTEST 


DIGGER 


•  KNCE  POSTS  e  FOUNDATIONS  e  SEEDLINGS 
e  TRANSPLANTING  *  MANY  OTHER  USES 

Decide  now  to  save  yourself  time,  labor, 
and  money  with  a  Danuser  Digger.  Its 
simple,  one-man  operating  features,  plus 
strong,  durable  engineering,  mi^e  it  ffie 
world’s  most  popular  earth  drilL  With 
augers  from  4  mches  to  24  inches,  it 
digs  holes  for  all  purposes  in  less  than 
a  minute  each.  Over  600  holes  per  day 
reported  by  satisfied  users. 

WRITE  for  litarotura 
describing  application  to  your  troctar. 

DANUgiR  MACHINE  CO. 

507-09  East  3rd  Street  Fulton,  Misseeri 
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have  extra  feed.  “She’s  growing  a  lamb 
and  developing  an  udder;  she  can’t  do 
that  on  hay  or  grass.  She  should  put  on 
a  little  fat.”  was  the  boiled  down  advice. 
So,  since  Mr.  Sims  had  informed  me  to 
expect  lambs  about  March  1,  I  started 
heavier  feeding.  I  bought  100  pounds  of 
24  percent  dain,-  mash  and  a  bag  of  whole 
oats.  I  gave  them  a  handful  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  an  ear  of  corn  and  about  a  half 
pound  of  oats  in  the  evening.  With  the 
grass  and  hay  this  seemed  to  be  about 
right.  They  began  to  fill  out. 

Mr.  Adams  pointed  out  an  item  in  a 
sheep  bulletin  which  sounded  practical. 
“To  build  a  good  lamb,”  it  said,  “the 
ewe  should  have  a  mineral  mixture  added 
to  her  ration.  Feed  a  handful  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  2  lbs.  of  salt,  4  lbs.  of  either  bone 
meal  or  ground  phosphate,  and  4  lbs.  of 
ground  limestone.”  This  mixture  was 
made  up  for  me  at  the  feed  store  and 
cost  31  cents  for  the  batch.  Thereafter 
until  they  lambed  I  fed  the  ewes  a  hand¬ 
ful  or  two  a  day.  I  never  knew  whether 
this  was  a  good  thing  or  not,  but  all  the 
lambs  were  healthy,  so  I  set  it  down  as 
one  of  those  things  that  couldn’t  do  any 
harm  and  might  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Feb.  1 :  Mr.  Sims  had  said,  “They’ll 
lamb  about  the  first  of  March.”  Today 
my  husbandman’s  eye  fell  on  a  ewe,  after¬ 
ward  known  as  Mrs.  First,  who  was 
spreading  out  and  sagging  in  the  middle 
at  the  same  time.  Inspection  showed  that 
she  was  making  bag. 

Feb.  9:  The  morning  bag  inspection  of 
Mrs.  First  produced  a  stream  of  milk,  so  I 
assumed  that  the  lamb  was  impending.  I 
penned  her  in  one  of  the  small  lambing 
pens  I  had  made  by  standing  an  old  gate 
across  one  end  of  the  loafing  parlor  and 
cut  off  the  corn  in  her  ration  and  gave  her 
hay,  whole  oats  and  bran. 

Feb.  10-11:  I  watched  Mrs.  First  pretty 
(  losely,  looking  in  on  her  several  times  a 
day  and  the  last  thing  before  I  went  to 
bt'd.  She  ate  contentedly,  chewed  her  cud 
and  occasionally  bawled  for  the  others. 

Feb.  12:  My  wife  and  I  got  home  from 
a  movie  about  eleven  o’clock,  put  the  car 
in  the  garage,  and  stopped  by  the  barn  to 
check  Mrs.  First.  From  her  dark  corner 
Mrs.  First  bleated.  She  was  licking  a  lamb 
and  had  not  yet  cleaned  herself ;  the  lamb 
was  minutes  old  and  my  wife  said,  “He 
looks  like  Little  Nemo,”  And  Little  Nemo 
he  remained,  although  I  found  out,  when 
I  picked  him  up  to  douse  his  navel  with 
iodine,  that  Little  Nemo  was  a  she. 

I  went  out  to  have  a  look  at  Mrs.  First 
about  an  hour  later,  but  she  had  finished; 
Little  Nemo  was  all.  Mrs.  First  was  burst¬ 
ing  with  pride  and  maternal  solicitude, 
had  cleaned  herself,  and  the  lamb  was 
sucking. 

Feb.  13:  Kept  good  fresh  water  by  Mrs. 
First,  fed  her  all  the  hay  she  could  cat  and 
a  small  ration  of  oats  and  bran.  Th«‘ 
county  agent  suggested  this  ration.  “The 
bran  is  slightly  laxative,”  he  said,  “and  the 
oats  make  milk.  Corn  gives  too  much  <'n- 
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PUMPS ! 


WEIGH  THESE  POINTS 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY- -  - - 

COMPARE  —  Gorman-Rupp  pumps  with  all 
Qther  makes  and  their  performance  under  field 
conditions  .  .  . 

EXCLUSIVE!  —  Gorman-Rupp  Firsts!  .  .  . 

CHECK  VALVE  (lever  control) — Standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  pump  discharge.  No  gate  valve 
needed.  Valve  threaded  to  receive  6"  pipe. 

'  WEAR  RING  —  Renewable,  surrounds  impeller 
eye. 

’  SHAFT  SEAL  —  Located  on  suction  side  under 
vacuum.  Lubricated  by  compression  grease 
cup. 

’  END  PLATE  —  Removable,  gives  easy  accessi¬ 
bility  to  impeller  and  shaft  seal  without 
disturbing  pipe  connections. 

And!  with  Gorman-Rupp  you  get  a  complete 
irrigation  pump  package:  pump,  engine,  ex¬ 
haust  priming  device,  strainer  —ready  to  work. 

GORMAN-RUPP  IRRIGATION  PUMPS 

GORMAN  RUPP  ORIGINATES  —  OTHERS  IMITATE 

THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY - MANSFIELD,  OHIO 


For  years  the  top  value  in  hammer  mills,  the  Papec  Model  X  with  New 
Power  Take-off  Drive  is  now  better  than  ever.  Grind  your  feed  at  the  granary, 
in  the  feed  lot  or  anywhere  on  the  farm.  The  Papec  is  ready  to  go  the  minute 
the  tractor  stops.  No  time  lost  belting  up  and  staking  down.  No  belt  to  buy 
and  keep  in  shape. 

Model  X  Mill,  with  wagon  box  delivery,  has  quick  adjustable  air  separator 
support. 

Ground  feed  is  easier  to  handle,  makes  more  milk  and  puts  on  meat  gains 
faster  than  unground  feed. 

The  Papec  Model  X  Mill  with  or  without  power  take-off  drive,  is  your 
best  buy.  It  is  GUARANTEED  to  outgrind  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class.  Ask  your  Papec  dealer  about  the  Model  X  with  New  Power  Take-off 
Drive,  or  send  your  name  on  margin  of  ad  for  FREE  booklet.  Pajjec  Machine 
Company,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
HAV  CHOFFER-SILO  FILLERS 
CROP  RLOWERS  —  HAMMER  MILLS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  —  FEED  MIXERS 
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ergy  at  this  period  when  the  ewe  is  likely 
to  run  a  little  fever.”  After  three  days  I 
added  two  handfuls  of  the  protein  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  oats  and  bran  and  turned  her 
out  with  the  lamb,  which  grew  like  a  weed 
and  in  a  week  was  nibbling  on  hay. 

Feb.  17:  Today  I  decided  to  dock  Little 
Nemo.  Since  there  is  a  choice  of  knife, 
elastrator,  masculator  or  masculatome,  I 
considered  all  four.  The  last  three  are  in¬ 
struments  I  didn’t  own  and  with  my  small 
flock  I  felt  I  could  dispense  with  the  cost. 
That  left  the  knife  or  a  substitute.  I  chose 
pruning  shears.  This  implement,  I  rea¬ 
soned,  would  partly  crush  and  partly  cut. 
A  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  learned, 
results  in  profuse  bleeding. 

I  gathered  Little  Nemo  in  my  lap, 
pulled  back  the  skin  of  her  tail  toward  her 
body,  and  closed  the  shears  over  her  tail, 
the  cutting  edge  on  top.  The  shears  did  a 
good  job.  I  poured  iodine  over  the  stub, 
pulled  the  skin  back  over  the  end,  and 
snapped  an  ordinar>-  spring  paper  clip 
over  the  overlapping  skin.  Little  Nemo  gave 
one  alarmed  bleat,  but  lost  no  blood,  and 
when  I  sat  her  on  her  feet  she  immediately 
ran  to  her  mother  and  started  to  suck.  I 
left  the  paper  clip  on  for  about  ten  min¬ 
utes:  all  the  bleeding  had  stopped. 

Feb.  28:  The  second  lamb,  a  male, 
came  last  night.  He  was  good  sized  but 
weak,  and  made  only  halfhearted  efforts 
to  suck.  He  couldn’t  decide  which  end  was 
the  dining  room.  I  threw  the  ewe,  Mrs. 
No.  2,  and  found  that  she  was  short  on 
milk  and  her  bag  was  covered  with  wool. 
I  cleaned  and  clipped  it  and  my  wife  at¬ 
tached  Elmer  to  a  teat.  But  either  he  had 
too  little  suction  or  he  was  working  on  a 
dry'  teat.  We  mixed  two  ounces  of  homog¬ 
enized  milk  and  molasses  (in  a  baby’s 
nursing  bottle)  and  he  went  for  it.  We  fed 
him  every  hour,  each  time  encouraging 
him  to  work  for  himself  on  his  mother. 

March  1 :  Little  Elmer  was  in  a  bad 
way  this  morning — closed  at  both  ends. 
His  eyes  were  pasted  shut  and  he  had  a 
handful  of  excretion  under  his  tail.  I  had 
read  that  sometimes  a  lamb’s  eyes  are  im¬ 
paired  by  a  growth  of  wool  which  turns 
into  the  eyes  and  irritates  them.  This  was 
not  the  case  with  Elmer,  who  simply  had 
sore  eyes.  Three  or  four  applications  of 
boric  acid  fixed  him  up. 

The  first  discharge  from  a  lamb,  I 
learned  first-hand,  is  an  orange-colored, 
gluey  mass  which  hardens  like  cement.  I 
cleaned  up  Elmer’s  rear  system  with  a  corn 
cob  and  he  went  on  from  there. 

Then  his  mother  developed  udder 
trouble;  one  side  of  her  udder  caked  and 
the  teat  stopped  functioning.  The  teat 
seemed  to  be  closed  so  I  op)ened  it  up  with 
a  sterilized  needle  and  applied  hot  epsom 
salts  packs.  In  two  days  she  was  fit  again. 

March  8:  This  morning  I  sjxjtted  our 
ewe.  Little  Sheba,  standing  with  her  head 
down,  as  if  in  deep  thought.  Little  Sheba 
had  started  to  fill  out  six  weeks  before  and 
for  the  last  month  looked  as  if  she  would 
not  only  have  twins,  but  a  set  of  dishes  as 


Give  You  FASTER 
LIVESTOCK  GAINS 


The  lEGUME-AID  package 
i$  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


Don’t  burn  Your  Corncobs! .  .  .  Turn  them  into 
profitable  Low-Cost  Roughage  with  a  BOWSHER 
MILL. . .  perfect  for  grinding  corncobs,  ear  corn, 
shucky  corn  and  shelled  corn,  giving  a  granular 
produa  WITHOUT  DUST. 

GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN  GRINDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


THE  ORIGINAL 
CONE  SHAPEO  BURR 
FEEO  6RIN0ER 


WPIE  ACTION  •CUTS 
CRUSHES  •  GRINDS 

Cone  shaped  burrs,  two  I 
sets  of  knives  give  extra  I 
capacity  up  to  220  bu.  I 
per  hour.  I 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  leipedeza,  peat,  beam, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculant 
in  the  Carton."  lEGUME-AID  it 
^  neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 

freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
teed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


CUTS  lAtOK  COSTS 
IN  NAIF 

Hopper  adjustable  to  three  positions.  Spout 
swings  in  complete  circle,  saving  shoveling. 

MAKIS  PERFECT  CORNCOB  FOUITRY  lITTtR 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  .  .  .  Write  at  once  for 
circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

915  S.  Webster  St.  •  South  Bend  21,  Ind. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

Columbus  16,  Ohio 


1310  Chesopeake  Avenue 
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Under  average  fanning  conditions. 

Milking  Shorthorns  will  give  more 
profit  oecause  they  convert  home- 
grown  feeds  and  loughage  into  meat.  ^ 

milk  and  butterfat  most  economicallv . 

Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest  A 

butterfat  record  in  world--also  high-  ‘'X 

est  records  on  iwice-a-day  milking!  Nnil  e/TTlI  luTTVI  J 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  .  / 

have  capacious  deep  body  and  mam-  ^  »■  Vf  Tr 

mary  development  of  dairy  cattle. 

Their  TWO-VV'.AY  bargaining  value 

plus  greater  salability  of  calves  rv^  -j 

means  greater  farm  securiiv  under  'Ll  *  J 

uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE  facts  or  subscribe  to  Milking 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00:  $2.00  per  yr.:  3 
yrs.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-FP  So.  Glanstona _ SprinqAald,  Me. 


•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail¬ 
able  all  year  'round. 

e  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

e  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  off  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
freezing  and  leakage. 


VOGEL-No.  4 
FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  DnI. 


Swingin'  on  the  Gate 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilmingfon  99,  Del. 

Please  send  iiifnrmaiion  abniii  V'ogel  frost-proof 
closcis  and  Vogel  frost-proof  hydrants. 


2,400  pounds  of  Jeep  and  People  hong  from  a 
42  pound  gotel  IMPOSSIBLE?  NOI  WHY?  It's  on 
Alprodco  tempered  ALUMINUM  "Life-Time"  Gate. 
Strong,  Light  and  Beautiful.  Sizes  4  to  16  fool 
ready  to  hong.  Also  mode  in  galvanized  Spring- 
steel  for  low  cost.  Ask  for  “Life-Time"  gates  at 
your  lumber  dealer  or  Form  Supply.  Shipped 
from  1  2  Factories  in  United  Stales. 


NA.M  E 


ADDRESS 


TOWN 


STATE 


well.  I  maneuvered  her  into  a  lambing  pen 
and  visited  her  every  half  hour.  .\t  11:00 
o’cloek  she  was  still  studying  the  ground 
between  her  front  feet,  and  labor  had  not 
yet  started.  On  my  next  visit,  1 1 : 30,  she 
had  two  fine  male  lambs  all  cleaned  up 
and  sucking,  and  had  cleaned  herself.  The 
lambs  were  almost  black  and  we  nairu'd 
them  Pete  and  Repete.  The  ewe  had 
plenty  of  milk — a  heifer  would  have  been 
proud  of  the  flow — and  Pete  and  Repete 
soon  were  able  to  hoist  their  mother  off 
her  back  legs  with  the  \igor  of  their 
nosing.  Each  apparently  worked  the  same 
side  each  time,  Pete  on  the  starboard.  Re¬ 
pete  on  the  larboard. 

March  15:  Nemo  gave  me  a  start  this 
morning.  Down  the  inside  of  her  hind 
legs  there  was  a  red  stain,  brighter  than 
blood,  but  no  less  alarming.  Bob  Adams 
calmed  me;  the  urine  is  sometimes  stained 
by  phenothiazine,  especially  in  lambs. 
“Ignore  it,”  he  advised. 

March  18:  I'he  books  and  the  experts 
do  not  agree  when  a  lamb  should  be  cas¬ 
trated.  Their  recommendations  vary  from 
3  days  to  3  weeks.  This  morning,  on  the 
sound  theory  that  it  is  cheaper  to  borrow 
than  buy,  I  asked  the  loan  of  Bob  Adams’s 
elastrator  to  use  on  Pete  and  RepR-te. 

Mr.  Adams  has  a  new  wrinkle  in  rubber 
band  elastrators.  Most  of  thes<‘  implements 
are  a  pincers-like  gadget  which  spreads  the 
rubber  band  into  which  the  scrotum  or  tail 
is  inserted.  The  band  is  then  released.  Mr. 
Adams  objected  strenuously  to  the  high 
piice,  $12  to  $15,  and  combed  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  cheaper  article.  He  found  it  in 
an  obscure  advertisement  in  a  sheep  maga¬ 
zine.  It’s  cheap,  simple  and  easy  to  use, 
an  aluminum  cone  which  fits  into  a  metal 
ring  with  a  handle.  The  rubber  ring  is 
slipped  down  over  the  cone  and  onto  the 
ring;  then  the  scrotum  is  pulled  through 
the  ring,  and  the  band  flipped  off  with  the 
thumb. 

The  lamb  has  an  uncomfortable  half- 
hour,  but  after  that  goes  about  his  business 
as  usual.  The  scrotum  or  tail  shrivels  up 
and  drops  ofT  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

I  figured  that  docking  and  castrating 
are  a  double  shock  to  the  lamb,  so  I  spread 
these  operations  two  or  three  days  apart. 
1  stuck  to  the  pruning  shears  for  docking 
and  the  elastrator  for  castrating  with  no 
trouble  or  infection.  Tried  docking  one 
lamb  with  the  elastrator,  but  the  tail  hung 
on  for  a  long  time,  gathered  dirt  and 
burrs,  and  got  a  little  high  before  it 
dropped  off. 

March  23:  Twins,  both  males.  I  never 
solved  the  problem  of  separating  the  ewes 
with  lambs  from  those  which  were  expect¬ 
ing.  Each  evening  I  grabbed  up  an  armful 
of  lambs,  and  after  their  mothers  had 
studied  the  situation  at  length  and  had  de¬ 
cided  that  their  bleating  offspring  was 
among  those  in  my  arms,  they  followed  me 
into  the  feeding  pen. 

March  29:  The  buck  didn’t  come  up 
with  the  herd.  Found  him  at  the  bottom  of 
a  gulley;  thought  he  was  dead,  but  I 


LEWIS 

^ONtOUi^  HARROW 


■DOES  A  lETTER  JOII 


New  tool  gives  real  help  for 


pasture  improvement! 


When  a  farmer  wants  to  improve  his  pas¬ 
tures  and  spread  manure  around  the  way 
it  should  be  to  grow  good  grass,  now  he 
can  hitch  up  a  Lewis  Contour  Harrow  and 
do  a  much  better  job. 

This  is  a  new  harrow  and  it’s  better  for 
any  job  because  it’s  flexible!  It  adjusts 
itself  right  down  into  the  hollows  and  hugs 
every  ridge.  There’s  no  comparison  with 
the  rigid  harrow  because  you  can  use  the 
Lewis  Contour  where  the  others  won’t  do 
any  good.  In  fact,  you  can  hitch  two  of 
these  harrows  behind  your  tractor  abreast 
and  stimulate  twice  as  much  pasture  in 
one  operation — even  over  rocks  and  un¬ 
even  ground. 


Sturdily  constructed,  the  links  are  made 
of  inch  rods.  Measures  10  feet  wide  by 
6}^  feet  long,  weighs  259  pounds. 

And  for  value  you  simply  can’t  match 
the  Lewis  Contour  Harrow.  The  cost  is 
only  $89.00  f.o.b.  our  warehouse,  and 
you’ve  got  a  harrow  that  will  do  a  real 
job  of  pasture  stimulation,  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tribution  and  seed  bed  preparation.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  prove  what  we  say  or  vnrite 
to  us  for  information.  If  you  are  a  dealer 
and  want  the  facts,  call  or  write  today. 

HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  CO.,  INC. 

Box  38,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 
1222  Key  Highway,  Baltimore,  Md. 
241  Loomis  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


the  BIG  Name  in  Crop  Drying 
Crop  Storage-Crop  Conditioning 


Behlen  All-Metal 
Rectangular 
Cam  Crib 

Made  of  '/*”  diameter 
steel  bars.  Mesli 
corrugated  for  extra 
strength.  Completely 
prefabricated.  Comes 
in  -t-ft.  sections. 


:  Behlen  All-Steel 

S  Ventilators 

S  and  Tunnels 

!  Heavy  steel  bar  mesh 

•  tubing  helps  dry  corn 

•  no  matter  how  you 

S  store  it.  Millions  of 

!  feet  in  use. 

S.. . . . 


Behlen  All-Metal 
Round  Corn  Crib 
Same  heavy  bar  mesh. 
Rust  resistant.  3  sizes : 
1032  bu..  l.sOO  bu..  and 
19.10  bu. 


Complete  unit  with  all 
available  accessaries 


•  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE 

•  LOW  FIRST  COST 


Dry  your  ghrlled  corn  or  small  grain  with  a  Behlen 
Combination  Drying  Tower  And  Heat  Blower. — The 
one  drier  the  average  farmer  can  afford  to  own 
and  operate.  Reduces  moisture  content  of  350  bu. 
from  25'7r  to  15%  in  as  little  as  1>2  hours  with  12 
h.p.  gasoline  engine,  or  2*2  hours  with  5  h.p.  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Fuel  cost? — Less  than  1*2C  per  bushel. 
Heat  Blower  generates  up  to  2.000,000  B.T.U.’s  per 
hour.  All  heat  goes  to  grain;  never  any  '’stack 
loss.”  Models  for  propane,  natural  gas,  or  fuel  oil. 
Elevator  system  (eliminates  ail  grain  shoveling) 
and  wheels  for  towing,  are  optional.  See  how  Behlen 
Drying  Tower  Combination  fits  your  operation. 
Write  today  for  full  descriptive  literature. 


BEHLEN  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  FQ,  Columbus,  Nebraska 
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INS  BOOH 


Beats  Any  Other  Equipment 


Ever  Made  for  Tilling 
Cultivating -Year 'Rou 


finally  prodded  him  to  his  feet  and  he 
made  it  to  the  barn. 

March  30:  The  buck  went  out  with  the 
herd  and  seemed  livelier. 

March  3 1 :  Buck  didn’t  show  up  again. 
This  time  he  was  dead  when  I  found  him 
— feet  straight  up  in  the  air,  and  stiff.  The 
vet  cut  him  open.  His  sinus  cavities  were 
full  of  grubs  and  a  bloody  infection.  This 
had  evidently  spread  to  his  lungs;  he  died 
of  a  form  of  pneumonia.  The  vet  says 
there’s  nothing  one  can  do  about  head 
grubs  except  pray. 

.\pril  1 :  We’ve  had  a  week  of  good 
weather  and  as  soon  as  I  open  the  gate, 
the  sheep  break  for  a  south  slope  where 
the  blue  grass  has  grown  a  couple  of 
inches  during  the  last  week.  I  cut  down  on 
the  grain  and  supplement  ration. 

April  30:  One  more  lamb  this  month 
and  plenty  of  grass.  The  ewes  now  only 
sniff  at  dry  rations,  so  I  have  cut  them  off 
altogether.  The  lambs  are  all  nibbling 
grass  and  are  getting  fat. 

May  15:  Trimmed  toenails  today.  The 
book  says  the  soft  ground  and  the  spring 
rains  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  hoof, 
which  is  an  understatement.  Before  I 
knew  it,  a  heaw  ewe  began  to  limp.  Her 
toes  were  turned  to  one  side  and  the  ends 
almost  overlapped.  Used  shears  and  a 
wood  rasp  to  feather  the  edges,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  into  the  quick. 

May  18:  Four  dogs  from  the  village, 
out  on  a  tour,  crossed  the  pasture.  The 
sheep  stampeded  to  the  barn  but  fortu¬ 
nately  the  dogs  didn’t  give  chase.  From 
here  on  I  penned  the  sheep  at  night  to 
prevent  dog  trouble.  Old  sheep  men  tell 
me  that  the  danger  is  usually  from  a  pack 
of  dogs  out  for  a  romp;  the  sheep  run  and 
the  dogs  join  in  the  game,  and  then  the 
fat  is  in  the  fire.  The  single  dog,  unless  he 
is  a  killer,  rarely  causes  trouble. 

June  1 1 :  Last  lamb  came.  Of  the 
thirteen  ewes  I  started  with,  one  died, 
eleven  lambed,  and  one  just  went  along 
for  the  ride.  But  she  was  not  old,  and  I 
decided  to  give  her  another  chance.  I  had 
16  lambs — five  of  the  ew'es  had  twins,  six 
singles.  All  were  doing  well.  There  were 
seven  ewes  in  the  bunch  to  be  held  over. 

Since  the  gestation  period  for  sheep  is 
150  days,  the  buck,  ailing  as  he  was,  sired 
the  lambs  of  the  last  four  ewes.  The  lambs 
varied  in  size  from  the  newborn  of  June  1 1, 
to  Little  Nemo,  who  was  fifty  pounds. 

June  15:  Time  to  get  the  wool  off  the 
sheep.  I  didn’t  feel  equal  to  the  job,  partly 
because  I  didn’t  think  the  low  price  of 
wool  justified  the  cost  of  a  power  clipper. 
I  found  a  man  in  the  next  county  who  said 
he  would  be  in  my  neighborhood  the  last 
of  this  month  and  would  shear  my  flock — 
at  $1.00  per  head,  including  the  larger 
lambs.  Wool  being  what  it  is,  the  man’s 
price  seemed  high,  but  he  had  me.  He  got 
the  job.  The  wool  brought  54  cents,  a  lot 
different  from  the  price  a  few  years  ago 
when  they  say  the  wool  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  feed  bill  for  a  ewe  for  a  year. 

The  lambs,  coming  as  they  did  over  a 


BARN  CLEANER 


TEMUCING*CMINNC«IJMOSC«PMC>OnCINM 
SOUnNC'BMKnUJIlC.SIlOW  REMOVAL 

Save  money  and  labor,  conserve  aoil, 
and  do  your  earth  moving  work  easily, 

Brofessionally.  With  world-famous 
lanuser  Blade  one  man,  operating  hy¬ 
draulic  controls  from  tractor  seat,  can 
do  100  jobs  fast,  at  lowest  cost.  Solves 
labor  problem.  Especially  engineered  for 
rugged  duty.  Blade  easily  raises,  lowers, 
turns  complete  circle,  tUts,  and  angles. 
Installed  quickly,  easily. 

WRITE  for  litoratur* 
g*(criblng  application  to  your  tractor. 

DANUtER  MACHINE  CO. 

506-09  EAST  3RD  STREET.  FULTON.  MISSOURI 


YOU  not  only  beat  the  labor  shortage,  but 
a  Louden  Bam  Cleaner  helps  your  farm 
to  show  you  a  greater  net  profit! 

Superior  design  insures  longer  life,  low'er 
maintenance  and  operating  cost — the  cleaner 

that  frets  all  the  litter,  both  liquids  and  solids.  Send 
now  for  Free  illustrated  folder  showintr  easy,  practical 
Barn  Cleaner  installation  and  o|>eration.  Louden  has 
the  full  line  of  flrade  A  Barn  Eiiuipment  plus  a  cotn- 
plete  Barn  Plan  Service. 

EBEE|B|9i|  let  this  book  help  you 

lillillllilllllMMI  ecunoniiol.  lahor-savins  wavs  t<> 

RIMIIIIIIIIIUIMIBM  improve  your  barn,  or  build  a  new  one. 
■SUffWunniSSS  set  tlie  new  I/oiiden  lUrTTKIt  ItAKNS 
BOOK,  most  helpful  hook  you've  ever 
seen  on  barn-planninu'  and  euuipment. 
Tliis  loO-paee  book  is  rours  for  askins 
— hut  Ibe  to  rover  mail  cost  will  he 
appreciated.  Send  for  your  ropy  today 

The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Company 

329  N.  Court  Street  Fairfield.  Iowa 
Factory  Branch — Albany  I,  N.  Y. 


And  it  didn’t  hurt  — done  with 
P6L.  Just  brush  on  PoL  and  it  forms 
a  tough  film  fast.  Horn  buttons  soon 
peel  off.  Won’t  ooze  to  harm  calf’s 
face.  No  danger  to  cow  when  nursed. 
Easy  for  one  man  alone  to  do  the  job. 
Each  $1.25  bottle  dehorns  12  calves 
or  kids.  Be  a  pal  .  .  .  use  PoL.  Your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer  has 
it.  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Scientific  Farm-ocuficoit 
Sine.  I  *93 


IlrHSSS 


Mix  your  own  collie,  hog,  poul- 
Iry  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  sove  55c  lo  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged— eosy  to 
operate — absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  ond  profit¬ 
able  lo  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  lo  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  details. 


Verlitol  Mixers  —  oil 
sites — smoll  os  ton 


give  controlled  soil  aggrega¬ 
tion  in  tilling  and  cultivating 
.  .  .  universal  tines  are  self- 
sharpening,  non-winding, 
guaranteed  against  breakage! 
6  models  ...  15  quick  and 
easy  plug-in  attachments.  See 
and  buy  M-E!  $188  and  up 


I24.W0 


★  FREE 
BOOKLET 
Fully  llluslrotod 
Write  todoy  to 
k  M-E  333  Morion 
kSiroet,  South 
PMilwoukoo,  Wit. 


>•••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TOOAYI . . 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  6  MFC.  CO..  Box  7,  SprinflteN,  Ohio 
Send  me  full  deloilt  on  items  checked. 

□  Feed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  □  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 


ADOKESS 


Subsidiary  Food  Machinery  A  Cbemicol  Corp. 


Model  M 
HommermiM 

1  Corn  Cob  Crusher 

period  of  five  months,  presented  a  market¬ 
ing  problem.  I  took  the  wether  lambs  to 
market,  one  at  a  time,  from  September  to 
November,  as  they  reached  75  to  80  lbs. 

The  professional  sheep  man,  I  am  told, 
gets  his  lambs  to  80  pounds  in  less  than  six 
nionths.  But  he  creep  feeds  them,  and  his 
eye  is  better  developed  than  mine.  The 
difference  in  age  and  the  problem  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  small  number  of  wethers  from 
the  ewe  lambs.  I  felt,  did  not  justify  creep 
feeding  in  my  operation. 

Loosely  speaking,  I  made  $28.40  on  the 
year’s  operation.  My  fence  rows  arc  neat 
and  the  pasture  clean.  The  biggest  return 
was  the  education  in  handling  sheep.  I 
found  I  like  them,  and  with  19  ewes  and 
the  know-how  gained  with  my  first  flock, 
I  feel  I  can  go  ahead.  Here  is  my  book¬ 
keeping  of  out-of-pocket  and  in-pocket 


cash : 

Debits 

14  sheep  @  $20 . $280.00 

15  bu.  corn  @  $1.50 .  22.50 

100  lbs.  supplement .  5.50 

200  lbs.  oats  @  $3.80 .  7.60 

100  lbs.  bran .  4.00 

Salt,  drugs,  minerals .  3.50 

1200  lbs.  hay  @  $30  per  ton .  18.00 

2  acres  of  hillside,  scrub  pasture.  .  40.00 

Loss  of  one  ewe  and  one  buck ....  40.00 

Shearing  .  1 2.00 


$433.10 

$  40.00 
180.00 
61.50 
180.00 

461.50 

Credits . $461.50 

Debits  .  433.10 

Cash  Profit  . $28.40 

In  addition  I  have  paid  for  12  ewes 
out  of  my  cash  receipts  and  if  I  sold  them, 
they  would  bring  over  $100.00. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  pass 
along  to  anyone  who  contemplates  going 
into  sheep  in  a  big  way.  If,  for  example, 
a  man  wants  to  have  1,000  ewes,  he’ll  have 
to  find  a  way  of  cutting  down  on  labor 
costs.  If  he  puts  as  many  man-hours  on 
each  animal  as  I  put  on  mine,  he’ll  need 
at  least  200  shepherds  (8-hour  day)  per 
1,000  sheep. 

_ _ 

POINTS  FOR  PLOWMEN 

(Continued  from  page  61) 
furrow  that  follows  has  to  be  as  nearly  on 
the  level  as  possible  to  help  hold  water 
and  soil.  Because  of  the  short  rows  and 
tight  turns,  an  attached  plow  is  often 
better  than  a  trailing  plow  for  contours. 

When  plowing  was  done  with  horses, 
some  of  it  had  to  be  turned  wet  or  not 
at  all.  But  with  the  mile  an  hour  teams 
replaced  with  four  and  five  mile  an  hour 
tractors  that  often  work  around  the  clock, 
most  plo.wing  now  gets  done  when  the 
weather  is  right. 


Credits 

Reimbursed  for  2  ewes.  . 

Lambs  sold  . 

Wool  . 

7  ewe  lambs . 


$iST  FARMJKfOtSTS 


fal  St.  PCMil 


history!  I 


Choice  of  6 
completely  new  models 
—  over  50 

advanced  engineering 
improvements! 


S«nd  post 
card  for 
FREE  FOLDER 


riOOA/ 


•  Stronger  ail  stool  woldod 
Uni-flox  frame 

•  Extra  payload  capacity, 
loss  “dead'woight'* 

*  20%  lower  installation  cost 

*  Lower  mounting  height 

•  Trouble-free  hydraulic  system 

*  Finger-tip  dash  control 

*  Automatic  safety  hook 

•  Better  “engineered  quality'* 


Farmers,  who  have  been  using  St. 
Paul  hoists  to  unload  their  trucks  for  over 
40  years,  tell  us  the  new  St.  Paul  Dump-its 
are  the  greatest  yet  .  .  .  years  ahead  of 
anything  else  in  the  field!  Exclusive  new 
features!  Outstandingly  better  perform¬ 
ance!  Available  in  6V2  to  14-ton  capacity 
units,  for  all  body  and  chassis  lengths, 
including  heavy-duty  tandem  axle  trucks. 
Get  the  complete  story  from  your  truck 
dealer,  or  St.  Paul  Distributor  ...  or  send 
post  card  for  FREE  FOLDER,  St.  Paul 
Hydraulic  Hoist  Customer  Service  Dept. 
36134  Main  St.,  Wayne,  Mich. 

S-DF-5 


I  fit-KUd 

HYDRAULIC 

^  o/desf  in  reputation  .  . 


vmi 


nmw$t  in  cost-saVing  features 


FILL  POT  HOLES,  IMPROVE 
SURFACE  DRAINAGE  with  an 


An  ALL-PURPOSE  Machine  for  UNO  SM00THIN6,  DIRT  MOVING 
and  a  TILIAGE  TOOL  for  Bettor  Seed  Bod  Preparation 


Exc/usivo  Uaturo  ell  Eversman 
models— wheels  eontrel  the 
blade  to  cut  off  high  plates  and 
fill  in  low  areas  automatitally. 

Writ*  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


With  an  St^CtOinim  AUTOMATIC  LAND 
LEVELER  AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER  (Two 

Machines  in  One)  and  your  own  tractor  it's  easy  to  smooth  and 
level  land,  move  dirt,  and  fill  pot  holes  to  drain  flat  fields. 
Fill  gullies,  straighten  out  terraces  on  hillsides,  build  gross 
waterways.  Here's  o  complete  TILLAGE  TOOL  which  breaks 
clods,  mulches  the  soil,  makes  o  firm  well  packed  seed  bed 
while  automatically  leveling,  which  holds  moisture,  makes 
planting  uniform,  cultivating  easier  ond  harvesting  faster-^ 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  yields.  Soves  o  discing  and  hor. 
rowing  operation.  Makes  irrigation  more  efficient  and  brings 
perfect  surface  drainage  in  the  rain  belt  oreos.  Comes  in  four 
sizes,  either  hydraulic  or  mechanical  models— with  springtooth 
attachment  for  three  models.  For  two  plow  tractors  and  larger. 
Priced  for  the  average  farm. 


America's  Oldest  ond  Largest  Manufacturer  of  land  Levelers 


EVERSMAN  MFG.  CO.  Dept.  L-SS,  Curtis  and  Fifth  •  Denver  4,  Colo. 
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It  you  plow  too  dry,  you  wear  out  plows 
and  use  extra  fuel.  If  you  plow  too  wet, 
plows  w’on’t  scour  right  and  you  may  be 
breeding  a  field  of  clods  that’ll  keep  you 
cussing  all  summer.  “The  old  rule  of 
thumb,”  says  Cummins,  “is  to  squeeze  a 
handful  of  soil  and  if  it  balls  up  and  won’t 
fall  apart  it’s  too  wet  to  plow.” 

There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  both 
fall  and  spring  plowing.  Fall  plowing 
should  be  limited  to  level  land  that  won’t 
erode.  Heavy  soils  plowed  in  the  fall  can 
be  worked  earlier  in  the  spring.  But 
where  weeds  are  a  serious  problem,  spring 
plowing  controls  them  better  than  fall 
plowing.  Plow  sandy  soils  in  the  spring. 

No  one  has  yet  found  a  method  of  using 
conventional  moldboard  plows  and  avoid¬ 
ing  hardpan.  The  heavy  wheels  and  the 
plow  point  are  going  to  put  it  there  and, 
like  taxes,  you  have  to  live  with  it.  One 
answer  is  to  use  a  sub-soiler  on  the  field 
every  few  years  and  break  up  the  hard- 
pan.  Another  is  to  plant  legumes. 

The  attached  plow  is  gaining  fav’or.  It 
is  especially  fitted  to  the  small  or  medium 
size  farms  or  those  with  small  or  odd 
shaped  fields  that  require  sharp  turns. 
It’s  more  maneuverable  than  a  trailing 
plow.  It  will  work  closer  to  fences  and 
is  easier  to  handle  on  grassed  waterways 
because  the  hydraulic  lift  makes  it  part 
of  the  tractor.  It  also  takes  less  storage 
space.  The  attached  plow,  even  though 
it  sells  at  lower  prices,  isn’t  much  of  a 
threat  to  the  trailing  plow  for  working 
large  open  fields. 

And,  because  there  are  times  when  the 
moldboard  plow,  versatile  as  it  is,  won’t 
do  the  job  right,  there  are  other  plows  to 
replace  it.  Among  these  are  the  two-way. 
disk  plow,  and  listing  plow.  Disk  plows 
are  growing  in  popularity.  They  do  a 
good  job  on  prairie  land  where  mixing 
stubble  into  the  top  soil  helps  control  wind 
and  water  erosion  and  conserves  moisture. 
They  also  surpass  the  moldboard  on  land 
too  wet  to  scour  right  or  land  too  brushy 
for  a  regular  plow. 

The  lister,  or  middle  buster,  shaped  like 
an  over-sized  cultivator  hoe,  is  used  large¬ 
ly  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  The  two- 
way  plow,  equipped  with  double  bottoms 
facing  opposite  directions,  is  for  throwing 
furrows  uphill  when  plowing  in  either  di¬ 
rection  on  hillsides  and  irrigated  land. 

With  modern,  high  speed  tractors  and 
plows  there  is  less  need  than  there  once 
was  for  the  extra  gadgets  designed  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  plow.  One  still 
widely  used,  though,  is  the  jointer,  a  small 
shovel  above  and  in  front  of  the  plow  or 
attached  to  the  rolling  colter  to  cover 
some  of  the  trash  before  the  plow  turns 
it  over.  The  notched  colter  is  another  one 
used  often  for  cutting  especially  heavy 
stubble  and  stalks.  Log  chains,  wires,  and 
weed  hooks  designed  to  help  drag  trash 
under  the  furrow  slice  are  still  common, 
but  are  being  gradually  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  better  plowing  machinery. 


Protect  health 
with  all  the  running 
water  you  need ! 


fakes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
.  .  .  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop,  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

Sm  it  ot  rou'  d*oi*r  or  writ* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 
1 11  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


Get  a  dependable 

DELCO  WATER  SYSTEM 


Good  health  and  good  water  sup¬ 
ply  go  hand  in  hand.  There’s  no 
need  to  scrimp  when  you  turn  your 
water  supply  over  to  an  automatic 
Delco  Water  System.  At  your  finger 
tips  is  all  the  running  water  under 
pressure  you  can  ever  use  for  laun¬ 
dry,  bathing,  for  every  possible  use 
in  home  and  barn. 

Delco  W  ater  Systems  are  General 
Motors  engineered  to  deliver  every 
gallon  promised  or  more;  engineered 
to  give  lasting,  trouble-free,  contin¬ 
uous  performance  year  after  year. 

For  a  FREE  water  survey,  call  your 
nearest  Delco  dealer.  Or  for  free 
illustrated  literature  write  Dept. 
FQ,  Delco  Appliance  Division,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.,  Rochester  1,  N.Y. 


*JUe  MIDGET  I  Vi" 

For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES; 

The  Midsret  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5,800  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2"  —  wgt.  70  lbs.  —  7,500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  10,000  G.P.H. 

The  Eagle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18,000  G.P.H, 

XSSP|||k  Smni  for  BulUiin  7-LW-I3 


Manufacturers  of 
Delco-Htat  burners, 
boilers,  Conditionairs 


FREE  Catalog  Explains  How 
“Uni-Matched  Drying  System 
Increased  My  Crop  Value  50% 

Our  new  FREE  — "S*"" 


44-page  catalog  r..  ~  1 

may  be  the  most  v| 

profitable  ^  I.  A  . 

do  tBBRlMHI  B 

Catalog  ■  ■  ■  I 

the 

Uni-Matched 

low- 

sys- 

tern  for 
crops,  all  cli¬ 
mates.  You  get  BOTH  dryer  and  Perfection  steel 
bins  for  less  cost  than  old-fashioned  wood  storage 
of  less  rapacity!  Uni-Matched  system  brings  more 
grain  from  the  field,  conditions  grain  for  longer 
storage,  makes  money  for  you  every  year.  Make  big 
money  custom-drying  for  neighbors.  Approved  for 
PM.\  loans ;  small  down  payment  installs  one  on 
your  farm.  Hundreds  in  use.  Portable  or  stationary 
models  to  fit  every  need.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  testimonials. 


No  toy  —  this  versatile,  powerful,  dependable  Beaver 
6  h.p.  Kiding  Tractor  will  easily  handle  jobs  other  small 
tractors  can  t  tackle.  Operates  for  just  a  few  cents  an 
hour.  Complete  line  of  implements  to  plow  snow,  saw- 
wood,  haul  heavy  loads,  mow  lawns  and  fields,  rake, 
grade,  roll,  plow,  harrow  and  cultivate. 

Thousands  of  enthusiastic  owners.  GET  a  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION!  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  dealer’s  name. 

BEAVER  TRACTOR  CO..  |NC. 

1465  Stratford  Avc.  Stratford,  Coal. 


Corn  States  Hybrid  Service 

Form  Products  Division  "A-2" 

1101  Walnut,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Ciotce 


for  Hoalthior,  Thriftier  Uvestoe 


FREE  •  *  •  This  32*page  booklet 
gives  you  complete  facts  on 
feeding  salt  and  tnce  minerals 
to  all  classes  of  animals.  Mailed 


Morton  Salt 


Co.,  P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago 
90,  Illinois. 
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Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt  protects 
your  livestock  profits 


IN  a  period  of  rising  feed 
and  labor  costs  and  falling 
livestock  prices,  farmers  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of 
maintaining  normal  profits. 
The  answer  lies  in  better  feed 
conversion. 

By  keeping  Morton  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt  before  live¬ 
stock  every  day,  farmers  find 
animals  make  thriftier  use  of 
feed  .  .  .  cost  less  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  .  .  .  produce 
healthier  young. 

That’s  because  Morton 
T-M  Salt  supplies  the  sodium 
and  chlorine  of  salt  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  good  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  ;  and  the  trace  min¬ 
erals,  iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  iodine  and  zinc 
upon  which  the  enzyme,  vita¬ 
min  and  hormone  functions 
depend. 

These  are  the  functions  that 
control  every  activity  of  life 
. . .  the  basic  aaivities  that  con¬ 
vert  feed  into  nutrients  and 
in  turn,  build  the  nutrients 
into  meat,  milk  and  wool. 

When  the  enzyme,  vitamin 
and  hormone  functions  react 


This  chart  shows  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  livestock  —  produaion  costs  up, 
market  prices  down.  The  solution  is 
more  efficient  feeding  .  .  .  better  use  of 
feed  and  faster,  more  economical  gains 
to  widen  the  spread  between  costs  and 
prices.  More  and  more  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  that  Morton  T-M  Salt  plays  an 
important  part  in  efficient  feed  conver¬ 
sion.  The  cost  is  only  a  few  cents  more 
per  animal  per  year  than  salt  alone. 


properly,  livestock  get  more 
value  from  grains,  grasses  and 
forage.  They  produce  bigger, 
healthier  young. . .  finish  faster 
. .  .  cost  less. 


The  result  is  more  profit  for 
you  .  .  .  even  in  the  face  of 
rising  feed  and  labor  costs. 
So,  feed  Morton  Trace  Miner¬ 
alized  Salt  to  all  your  animals 
— beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  hogs 
and  sheep.  Your  dealer  has 
Morton  T-M  Salt  in  stock. 
Ask  for  it  by  name  —  feed  it 
free  choice. 


NEW  Speed,  NEW  Ease  of  Operation,  NEW  and 
Exclusive  Finger-Tip  Steering  Makes  ROTOTILLER 
Actually  Work  by  Itself— -without  Strain  or  Effort! 


Murders  Weeds,  Tall  Grass,  Brush! 

New  19"  ROTARY 
MOWER  Attachment  becomes 
part  of  the  Rototiller  itself.  This 
added  weight,  together  with  full 
horsepower,  really  “murders” 
weeds,  tall  grass,  brush — even 
I  cornstalks.  Leaves  nothing  to 

Makes  Lawn  Mowing  A  Cinch! 

New  low-cost  Lightning-  S 

Change  LAWN  MOWER  oper- 
ates  with  amazing  speed,  as  fast  Ji 
as  a  man  can  comfortably  walk. 

Cuts  velvet-smooth  swath,  25" 
wide.  Leaves  no  untrimmed 
edges!  Swivels  to  follow  ground  ^ 

Turns  Leaves  into  Rich  Plant  Food! 

Rototiller’s  “Chopper  Dig- 


VVith  ROTOTILLER  you  can  prepare  a  seed 
J  ..f  *  ONE  simple  pleasant  operation.  You  can 

rnow  the  lawn  weeds,  tall  grass,  even  brush  with 
hardly  more  effort  than  it  takes  to  drive  vour  car. 
Jifl  '  CULTIVATE  .  .  .  COMPOST,'  right  in 

V the  garden  itself  .  .  .  even  SPRAY  roses,  vegetables, 
.  and  trees  .  .  .  now  have  fun  doing  dozens  of  what 
used  to  be  back-breaking  lawn  and  garden  chores. 

Essential  Every  Month  in  the  Year! 

A  ROTOTILLER  is  actually  a  dozen  different  machines — ALL  IN  ONE!  In 
LESS  than  60  seconds — through  Lightning-Change  Attachments — it  converts  to 
plow  snow',  do  light  bulldozing,  pump  water,  cut  wood.  You  can  use  it  for  grading, 
fertilizer  spreading,  buckraking,  even  generate  emergency  electric  power  with  it — 
and  ALL  at  amazing  low  cost! 

FREE  Book  Tells  the  Whole  ^ 

Wonderful  Story  vt 

SEE  how  the  wonderful  new  ROTOTILLER  is  miles  ahead  of  any  / 
other  garden  tractor  for  countr>'  home  and  modern  faim  use!  SEE  how  /  S  ' 
the  new  ROTOTILLER  does  the  work  of  more  than  a  DOZEN  different  /  *  !  \  \ 

Lawn  and  Garden  Machines — ALL  in  ONE!  SEE  why  MOTHER  and  /  A  ''  A  i 
D.\UGHTER  love  the  new  ROTOTILLER,  too  .  .  .  how  it  handles  easy  {  '  • 

as  a  baby  carriage  .  .  .  makes  it  downright  fun  for  any  member  of  the 
family  to  keep  your  lawn  and  garden  pretty  as  a  picture.  SEE  how  the  Mjfk  U*”’ 
new  ROTOTILLER  actually  does  A  WHOLE  DAY’S  CHORES  IN  A 
SINGLE  HOUR  .  .  .  saves  paying  for  hired  hands  .  .  .  gives  _  §lUi"^KrM 

the  family  more  free  time  ...  a  whole  new  way  of  life!  Hjlliltt  m 

RE.\D  the  whole  wonderful  story  in  our  new  68-page  f 

FREE  book,  “How  to  Do  Wonders  With  ROTOTILLER,” 

by  Ed  Robinson,  author  of  the  “Have-More”  Plan.  Packed  p  I 

with  helpful  pictures,  scores  of  practical  new  ideas  for 

easier  and  happier  country  living.  We'll  also  send  you  com- 

plete  details  about  the  amazingly  low  price  of  ROTO- 

TILLER  and  Lightning-Change  Attachments,  and  the  name 

of  your  nearest  dealer.  No  obligation  whatsoever.  So  mail 

the  coupon  NOW  to:  ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  Dept.  910, 

Trov,  New  York.  . . 


With  the  brand-new  “Chop- 
per  Digger”  blades  you  can 
compost  cover  and  green  man-  •* 

ure  crops — even  garbage — right 
in  your  garden  itself.  Improve 
your  soil  all  Summer  long — all 

Does  the  Work  of  8  Men  with  Shovels! 

-  You  can  clear  walks  and 

—  driveways  in  a  jiffy  with  this 
Lightning-Change  SNOW 
PLOW  attachment.  W’onderful 
for  light  bulldozing  and  grad- 
ing  in  Summer.  Costs  less  than 

Makes  Beautiful  New  Lawns! 

Early  Fall  is  the  best  time  K  I 


THE  ALL  NEW 
Gasoline-Electric 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  D«pt.  T10 
Troy,  Now  Yorh 

Please  send  me  FREE,  by  return  mail,  a 
copy  of  your  bi^  new  68-pag;e  illustrated  book, 
“How  to  Do  Wonders  With  Rototiller,”  by 
Ed.  Robinson,  author  of  the  famous  “Have- 
More”  Plan. 


ates  from  any  1000  watt,  IIC 
volt  .\.C.  source  or  from  ROTO- 
TILLER’S  own  generator. 

Goodbye  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow! 

ROTOTILLER’S  unbreak-  'U - 

able,  tangle-resistant  “Chopper  jful 
Digger”  blades  do  the  whole 
job  of  preparing  seed  beds  in 
ONE  easy  operation.  Ideal  for 
cultivating  and  power  compost- 
ing — Summer  and  Fall.  They'll 
dig  as  much  as  8"  deep  easily! 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Alldress 


County 


i«aif  «ii 


You  need  MORE  than  modern  farm  machinery 


No  modem  farm  can  be  without  labor-saving  machinery.  But  it  takes  more 
than  that.  .Modern  farming  also  requires  housing,  storage  and  conditioning 
methods  that  make  the  most  of  that  modern  machinery,  and  of  present-day 
scientific  knowledge  of  soils,  seed,  stock,  and  feeds. 

You  need  corn  cribs  and  grain  bins  that  double  as  conditioning  systems  .  .  . 
buildings  that  let  you  load,  unload  and  shell  out  corn  without  hand  labor  .  . . 
silos  and  Haymakers  that  conserve  the  food  value  in  the  crops  you  raise  .  .  . 
corn  storage  and  conditioning  methods  that  let  you  pick  com  when  it  is  ripe 
.  .  .  self-feeding  Haymakers  so  cattle  can  feed  themselves  .  .  .  weather-proof, 
rat-proof,  fire-proof,  labor-saving  buildings  scientifically  designed  for  modem 
farm  operations. 

For  nearly  50  years,  Martin  Methods  have  helped  farmers  make  the  most  of 
their  crops— have  pioneered  in  wavs  to  cut  farm  operating  costs  while  increas¬ 
ing  farm  productivitv.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  )ou  details  on  how  to 
make  the  most  of  your  next  crop.  Mail  it  today! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1503  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Methods  for 

□  SILOS  □  HAYMAKERS  □  GRASS  FARMING  □  DAIRY  &  BEEF  CAHLE  HOUSING 

□  GRAIN&CORNCONDITIONING  □  IMPLEMENT  STORAGE  DCHICKS  POULTRY  HOUSING 


Name. 


FREE  HELPFUL  FOLDERS 


Addres! 


'aiiQxiQniim 


MM  UNI'HUSKOR 

This  t*lf-prop«lled  Uni-Tractor  and  Uni-Huskor  unit  pays  big 
dividonds  in  cleaner  corn,  picked  foster  and  with  /ess  work. 
Typical  MM  features  include  five-position  Hooting  snouts,  four 
53V»"  long  snapping  rolls,  ten  36"  rubber  and  metal  husking 
rolls,  husking  raddle  with  rotating  and  side-to-side  action/ 
cleaning  fan  for  clean,  husk-free  corn— see  it! 


MM  1-ROW  PULL-BEHIND  HUSKOR 

Here’s  husking  capacity  at  its  one-row  best.  This  MM  Huskor  gives  you 
all  the  owner-tested  advantages  that  have  made  MM  pull-behind 
models  preferred  on  so  many  farms,  and  the  advanced  features  that  put 
this  year's  model  right  out  in  front  of  the  field.  Three  gathering  chains, 
eight  new  sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls,  53Va"  snapping 
rolls,  Uni-Matic  control  of  fiooting  snouts  ...  all  combine  to  give  you  a 


IVXyS  to  make  more  com  money 


U)m-COSTH(MmGw/fh  ifie 


HUSKOR 

-Pfh  yoUR-^r/r/ 


You  can  demand— and  get—e  double  pay-off  ^or  your  summer’s 

work  when  you  harvest  your  corn  with  an  MM  Huskor.  Firsts 
Minneapolis-Moline  gives  you  new  design  advantages 

that  help  you  get  all  the  crop  you  raise  for  real  bonus 
yields  . . .  machines  that  deliver  clean  ears,  easier  to  store  and 
feed,  worth  more  in  cash.  Second,  all  SIX  MM  corn-harvesting 
machines  give  you  the  speed  and  economy  that  let  you  get  your, 
crop  in  faster,  easier,  at  lowest  possible  cost.  This  year,  gain  with 
the  bonus  values  that  make  MM  corn  Shellers  the  world's 
leading  sellers,  that  make  MM  Huskorsand  the  Picker-Sheller 
preferred  equipment  in  so  many  fields.  Read  the  facts  below. 

Make  more  money  oflF  your  fields,  off  corn  crop. 


IMPROVED  MM  TWO-ROW  HUSKOR 


Proved  and  improved!  This  popu!ar  MM  pull-behind  Two-Row 
Huskor  is  packed  with  new  MM  advantages  that  save  time, 
work  and  corn.  Six  gathering  chains,  large-capacity  corn 
saver,  dual-drive  husking  bed,  belt-drive  cleaning  fan,  and 
full  Uni-Matic  control  of  snapping  assembly  are  outstanding 
features.  Longer  picking  rolls  and  12  husking  rolls  (6  metal 
and  6  rubber)  handle  your  heaviest  crops  easily!  Any  2-plow 
fractor  pulls  and  powers  this  light-draft,  big-capacity  Huskor. 


real  profit  harvest  of  your  corn  crop.  A  one-row  corn  snapper  is  also 
available. 


PMM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
rOR  THE  ZB  TRAaOR 

With  the  new  MM  Two-Row  Mounted 
Huskor  on  the  new  2-3  Plow  ZB  Tractor, 
you  get  self-propelled  visibility  and 
instant  control.  Four  53’^"  snapping 
rolls,  six  gathering  chains,  full-length 
and  full-width  husking  raddle,  ten  36" 
sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking 
rolls,  exclusive  MM  cleaning  fan,  large 
capacity  corn  saver,  fingertip' Uni-Matic 
control,  and  simple  hookup  for  mount¬ 
ing,  are  features  that  pay  you  in  a  faster, 
easier,  mere  profitabfe  corn  harvest. 


PMM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
FOR  THE  UB  TRACTOR 

This  new  MM  Mounted  Huskor  teams 
with  the  new  3-4  plow  MM  UB  Tractor  to 
give  you  visionlined,  big-capacity  corn 
husking  at  its  low-cost  best.  Enjoy  fuN 
Uni-Matic  control  at  your  fingertips  . . . 
watch  the  four  SSVt"  snapping  rolls  and 
the  ten  36"  combination  steel  and  rubber 
husking  rolls  .  .  .  large  capacity  com 
saver  and  exclusive  MM  cleaning  fan 
put  more  of  your  crop  in  the  wagon^ 
at  a  new  low  cost. 


MM  UNI-PICKER  SHELLER 

Here’s  the  one-man,  one-trip  corn  harvester  that  picks,  and 
shells  your  corn  on-tfie-go  ...  and  gives  you  the  earliest  corn 
harvest  you’ve  ever  had!  It’s  the  MM  Uni-Tractor  with  the 
Uni-Picker  Shelter  mounted  piggy-back — built  to  handle  corn 
up  to  30%  moisture  content  and  above  when  necessary.  You 
get  your  corn  while  the  stalks  are  still  standing,  in  one  fast, 
nosy  trip  through  the  field. 


See  for  yourself  how  for  corn  harvesting  has  advanced  since  last  yecui 
Visit  your  MM  dealer  and  see  these  advanced  MM  Huskors  soon ! 
Bo  sure  to  got  facts  on  the  sectional  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


